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ESSAYS 


ON THE 


INTELLECTUAL POWERS OF MAN. 


ESSAY IV. 


OF CONCEPTION. 


CHAP. I. 


OF CONCEPTION, OR SIMPLE APPREHENSION IN 
; GENERAL. 


Concervinc, imagining, apprehending, under- 
standing, having a notion of a thing, are common 
words used to express that operation of the under- 
standing, which the Logicians call simple appre- 
hension. ‘The having an idea of a thing, is in com- 
mon language used in the same sense, chiefly I 
think since Mr Locke’s time. 

Logicians define simple apprehension to be the 
bare conception of a thing without any judgment 
or belief about it. If this were intended for a 
strictly logical definition, it might be a just ob- 
jection to it, that conception and apprehension 
are only synonymous words ; and that we may as 
well define conception by apprehension, as appre- 
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hension by conception; but it ought to be re- 
membered, that the most simple operations of the 
mind cannot be logically defined. To have a dis- 
tinct notion of them, we must attend to them 4s we 
feel them in our own minds. He that would have 
a distinct notion of a scarlet colour, will never at- 
tain it by a definition ; he must sct it before his 
eye, attend to it, compare it with the colours that 
come nearest to it, and observe the specific dit- 
ference, which he will in vain attempt to define. 

Every man is conscious that he can conceive a 
thousand things, of which he believes nothing at 
all; as a horse with wings, a mountain of gold: 
but although conception may be without any de- 
wree of belief, even the weakest belief cannot be 
without conception. He that believes must have 
some conception of what he believes. 

Without attempting a definition of this ope- 
ration of the mind, | shall endeavour to explain 
some of its propcrties ; consider the theorics about 
it; and take notice of some mistakes of Philoso- 
phers concerning it. 

1. It may be observed, that conception enters 
as an ingredient in every operation of the mind: 
Our senses cannot give us the belief of any object, 
without giving some conception of it at the same 
time: No man can either remember or reason 
about things of which he hath no conception : 
When we will to exert any of our active powers, 
there must be some conception of what we will to 
do: There can be no desire nor aversion, love 
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rior hatred, without some conception of the ob- 
ject: We cannot feel pain without conceiving it, 
though we can conceive it without feeling it. 
These things are self-evident. 

In every operation of the mind, therefore, in 
every thing we call thought, there must be con- 
ception: When we analyse the various operations 
either of the understanding or of the will, we 
shall always find this at the bottom, like the caput 
mortuum of the Chemists, or the materia prima of 
the Peripatetics ; but though there is no operation 
of mind without conception, yet it may be found 
neked, detached from all others, and then it is 
called simple apprehension, or the bare concep- 
tion of a thing. 

As all the operations of our mind are expressed 
by language, every one knows that it is one thing 
to understand what is said, to conceive or appre- 
hend its meaning, whether it be a word, a sen- 
tence, or a discourse ; it is another thing to judge 
of it, to assent or dissent, to be persuaded or 
moved. The first is simple apprehension, and 
may be without the last, but the last cannot be 
without the first. 

2. In bare conception there can neither be 
truth nor falsehood, because it neither affirms nor 
denies. Every judgment, and every proposition 
by which judgment is expressed, must be truc or 
false ; and the qualities of true and false, in their 
proper sense, can belong to nothing but to judg- 
ments, or to propositions which express judgment. 
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In the bare conception of a thing there is no judg- 
ment, opinion, or belief included, and therefore 
it cannot be either true or false. 

But it may be said, Is there any thing more 
certain than that men may have true or false con- 
ceptions, true or false apprehensions of things ? 
I answer, That such ways of speaking are indeed 
Ss® common, and so well authorised by custom, the 
arbiter of language, that it would be presumption 
to censure them. It is hardly possible to avoid 
using them. But we ought to be upon our guard 
that we be not misled by them, to confound things, 
which, though often expressed by the same words, 
are really different. We must therefore remem- 
ber what was before observed, Essay 1, Chap. 1, 
That all the words, by which we signify the bare 
conception of a thing, are likewise used to signify 
our opinions, when we wish to express them with 
modesty and difliderice. And we shall always find, 
that, when we speak of true or fulse conceptions, 
we mean true or false opinions. An opinion, 
though ever so wavering, or ever so modestly ex- 
pressed, must be either true or false; but a bare 
conception, which expresses no opinion or judg- 
ment, can be neither. 

If we analyse those speeches, in which men at- 
tribute truth or falsehood to our conceptions of 
things, we shall find in every case, that there is 
some opinion or judgment implied in what they 
call conception. A child conceives the moon to 
be flat, and a foot or two broad; that is, this is 
his opinion: And when we say it is a false no- 
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tion, or a false conception, we mean that it is a 
false opinion. He conceives the city of London 
to be like his country village ; that is, he believes 
it to be so till he is better instructed. He con- 
ceives a lion to have horns; that is, he believes 
that the animal which men call a lion, has horns. 
Such opinions language authorises us to call con- 
ceptions; and they may be true or false. But 
bare conception, or what the Logicians call simple 
apprehension, implies no opinion, however slight, 
and therefore can neither be true nor false. 

What Mr Locke says of ideas (by which word 
he very often means nothing but conceptions) is 
very just, when the word idea is so understood, 
book 2, chap. 82, § 1, “ Though truth and 
‘‘ falsehood belong in propriety of speech only to 
** propositions, yet ideas are often termed true or 
‘¢ false, (as what words are there that are not used 
“with great latitude, and with some deviation 
‘‘ from their strict and proper signification?; though 
“ T think, that when ideas themselves are termed 
‘> true or false, there is still some secret or tacit 
“ proposition, which is the foundation of that de- 
‘© nomination ; as we shall see, if we examine the 
“‘ particular occasions wherein they come to be 
‘‘ called true or false ; in all which we shall find 
“some kind of affirmation or negation, which is 
*‘ the reason of that denomination : For our ideas 
* being nothing but bare appearances, or percep- 
* tions in our minds, cannot properly and simply 
‘““in themselves be said to be true or false, no 
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“more than a simple name of any thing can be 
‘* said to be true or false.” 

It may be here observed by the way, that in this 
passage, as in many others, Mr Locke uses the 
word perception, as well as the word idea, to sig- 
nify what I call conception, or simple apprehen- 
sion. And in his chapter upon perception, book ¢, 
chap. 9, he uses it in the same sense. Percep- 
tion, he says, “as it is the first faculty of the 
‘* mind, exercisel about our ideas; so it is thie 
“¢ first and simplest idea we have from refiection, 
‘and is by some called thinking in general. It 
‘‘ seems to be that which puts the distinction be- 
“ twixt the animal kingdom and the inferior parts 
“of nature. “It is the first operation of all our 
“« faculties, and the inlet of all knowledge into 
“‘ our minds.” 

Mr Locke has followed the example given by 
Des Cartes, Gassendi, and other Cartesians, in 
giving the name of perception to the bare concep- 
tion of things: And he has been followed in this 
by Bishop Berkeley, Mr Hume, and many late 
Philosophers, when they treat of ideas. They 
have probably been led into this impropriety, by 
the common doctrine concerning ideas, which 
teaches us, that conception, perception by the 
senses, and memory, are only different ways of 
perceiving ideas in our own minds. If that theory 
be well founded, it will indeed be very difficult to 
find any specific distinction between conception 
and perception. But there is reason to distrust 
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any philosophical theory, when it leads men to 
corrupt language, and to confound, under one 
name, operations of the mind, which common 
sense and common language teach them to distin- 
guish. 

I grant that there are some states of the mind, 
wherein a man may confound his conceptions 
with what he perceives or remembers, and mis- 
take the one for the other ; as, in the delirium of 
a fever, in some cases of lunacyeand of madness, 
in dreaming, and perhaps in some momentary 
transports of devotion, or of other strong emo- 
tions, which cloud his intellectual faculties, and 
for a time carry a man out of himself, as we usu- 
ally express it. | 

Even in a sober and sound state of mind, the 
memory of a thing may be so very weak, that we 
may be in doubt whether we only dreamed or ima- 
gined it. 

It may be doubted whether children, when their 
imagination first begins to work, can distinguish 
what they barely conceive from what they remem- 
ber. I have been told by a man of knowledge and 
observation, that one of his sons, when he began 
to speak, very often told lies with great assurance, 
without any intention, as far as appeared, or any 
consciousness of guilt. From which the father 
concluded, that it is natural to some children to 
lie. J am rather inclined to think, that the child 
had no intention to deceive, but mistook the ro- 
vings of his own fancy, for things which he re- 
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membered. This, however, I take to be very un- 
common, after children can communicate their 
sentiments by language, though perhaps not so in 
a more early period. 

Granting all this, if any man will affirm, that 
they whose intellectual faculties are sound, and 
sober, and ripe, cannot with certainty distinguish 
what they perceive or remember, from what they 
barely conceive, when those operations have any 
degree of strength and distinctness, he may enjoy 
his opinion ; I know not how to reason with him. 
Why should Philosophers confound those opera- 
tions in treating of ideas, when they would be 
ashamed to do it on other occasions ? To distin- 
guish the various powers of our minds, a cer- 
tain degree of understanding is necessary : And 
if some, through a defect of understanding, na- 
tural or accidental, or from unripeness of under- 
standing, may be apt to confound different powers, 
will it follow that others cannot clearly distinguish 
them ? 

To return from this digression, into which the 
abuse of the word perception, by Philosophers, 
has led me, it appears evident, that the bare con- 
ception of an object, which includes no opinion 
or judgment, can neither be true nor false. Those 
qualities, in their proper sense, are altogether in- 
applicable to this operation of the mind. 

3. Of all the analogies between the operations 
of body and those of the mind, there is none so 
strong and so obvious to all mankind as that 
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which there is between painting, or other plastic 
arts, and the power of conceiving objects in the 
mind. Hence, in all languages, the words, by 
which this power of the mind and its various mo- 
difications are expressed, are analogical, and bor- 
rowed from those arts. We consider this power 
of the mind as a plastic power, by which we form 
to ourselves images of the objects of thought. 

In vain should we attempt to avoid this analo- 
gical language, for we have no other language 
upon the subject ; yet it is dangerous, and apt to 
mislead. All analogical and figurative words have 
a double meaning ; and, if we are not very much 
upon our guard, we slide insensibly from the bor- 
rowed and figurative meaning into the primitive. 
We are prone to carry the parallel between the 
things compared farther than it will hold, and thus 
very naturally to fall into error. 

To avoid this as far as possible in the present 
subject, it is proper to attend to the dissimilitude 
between conceiving a thing in the mind, and paint- 
ing it to the eye, as well as to their similitude. 
The similitude strikes and gives pleasure. The 
dissimilitude we are less disposed to observe. But 
the Philosopher ought to attend to it, and to carry 
it always in mind, in his reasonings on this sub- 
ject, as a monitor, to warn him against the errors 
into which the analogical language is apt to draw 
him. 

When a man paints, there is some work done, 
which remains when his hand is taken off, and 
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continues to exist, though he should think no 
more of it. Every stroke of his pencil produces 
an effect, and this effect is different from his ac- 
tion in making it; for it remains and continues 
to exist when the action ceases. ‘The action of 
painting is one thing, the picture produced 1s an- 
other thing. The first is the cause, the second 1s 
the effect. 

Let us next consider what is done when he on- 
ly conceives tlxis picture. He must have con- 
ceived it before he painted it: For this isa maxim 
universally admitted, that every work of art must 
first be conceived in the mind of the operator. 
What is this conception ? It is an act of the mind, 
a kind of thought. This cannot be denied. But 
does it produce any effect besides the act itself? 
surely common sense answers this question in the 
negative : For every one knows, that it is one thing 
to conceive, another thing to bring forth into ef- 
fect. It is one thing to project, another to exe- 
cute. A man may think tor a long time what 
he is to do, and after all do nothing. Conceiving 
as well as projecting or resolving, are whet thie 
schoolmen called zmmanent acts of the mind, which 
produce nothing beyond themselves. But paint- 
ing is a transitive act, which produces an effect 
distinct from the operation, and this effect is the 
picture. Let this therefore be always remember- 
ed, that what is commonly called the image of a 
thing in the mind, is no more than the act or ope-~ 
ration of the mind in conceiving it. 
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That this is the common sense of men who are 
untutored by philosophy, appears from their lan- 
guage. If one ignorant of the language should 
ask, What is meant by conceiving a thing ? we 
should very naturally answer, That it is having an 
image of it in the mind; and perhaps we could 
not explain the word better. This shows, that 
conception, and the image of a thing in the mind, 
are synonymous expressions. ‘The image in the 
mind, therefore, is not the object Sf conception, 
nor is it any effect produced by conception as a 
cause. It is concepiion itself! That very mode 
of thinking, which we call conception, is by an- 
other name called an image in the mind. 

Nothing more readily gives the conception of a 
thing than the secing an image of it. Hence, by 
a figure common in language, conception is called 
an image of the thing couccived. But to show that 
it is not a real but a metaphoricalimage, it is call- 
edan image in the mind. We Know nothing that 
is properly in the mind but thought; and when 
any thing else is said to be in the mind, the ex- 
pression must be figurative, and signify some kind 
of thought. 

I know that Philosophers very unanimously 
maintain, that in conception there is a real image 
in the mind, which is the immediate object of con- 
ception, and distinct from the act of conceiving 
it. I beg the reader’s indulgence to defer what 
may be said for or ayainst this philosophical opi- 
nion to the next chapter ; intending in this only to 
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explain what appears to me to belong to this ope- 
ration of mind, without considering the theories 
about it. I think it appears from what has been 
said, that the common Janguage of those who have 
not imbibed any philosophical opinion upon this 
subject, authorises us to understand the conception 
of a thing, and an image of it in the nund, not as 
two different things, but as two dificrent expres- 
sions, to signify one and the same thing; and I 
wish to use cofhmon words in their common ac- 
ceptation. 

4. Taking along with us what is said in the last. 
article, to guard us against the seduction of the 
analogical language used on this subject, we may 
observe a very strong analogy, not only between 
conceiving and painting in general, but between 
the different kinds of our conceptions, and the dif- 
ferent works of the painter. He either makes 
fancy pictures, or he copies from the painting of 
others, or he paints from the life; that is, from 
real objects of art or nature which he has seen. 
I think our conceptions admit of a division very 
similar. 

First, There are conceptions which may be call- 
ed finey pictures. They are commonly called 
creatures of fancy, or of imagination. They are 
not the copies of any original that exists, but are 
originals themselves. Such was the conception 
which Swift formed of the island of Laputa and 
of the country of the Lilliputians ; Cervantes 
of Don Quixote and his Squire; Harrington of 
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the government of Oceana; and Sir Thomas 
More of that of Utopia. We can give names to 
such creatures of imagination, conceive them dis- 
tinctly, and reason consequentially concerning 
them, though they never had an existence. They 
were conceived by their creators, and may be con- 
ceived by others, but they never existed. We do 
not ascribe the qualities of true or false to them, 
because they are not accompanied with any be- 
lief, nor do they imply any affirmation or nega- 
tion. 

Setting aside those creatures of imagination, 
there are other conceptions, which may be called 
copies, because they have an original or arche- 
type to which they refer, and with which they are 
believed to agree ; and we call them true or false 
conceptions, according as they agree or disagree 
with the standard to which they are referred. 
‘These are of two kinds, which have different 
standards or originals. 

The first kind is analogous to pictures taken 
from the life. We have conceptions of individual 
things that really exist, such as the city of Lon- 
don, or the government of Venice. Here the 
things conceived are the originals ; and our con- 
ceptions are called true when they agree with the 
thing conceived. Thus, my conception of the 
city of London is true when I conceive it to be 
what it really is. 

Individual things which really exist, being the 
creatures of God, (though some of them may re- 
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ceive their outward form from man,) he only who 
made them knows their whole nature; we know 
them but im part, and therefore our conceptions 
of them must in all cases be impertect and made- 
quate; yet they may be true and Just, as far as 
they reach. 

The second kind is analogous to the copies 
which the painter makes from pictures done be- 
fore. Such, I think, are the conceptions we have 
of what the ancients called universals ; that is, of 
things which belong or may belong to many indi- 
viduals. ‘These are kinds and species of things ; 
such as, man, or elephant, which are species of 
substances ; wisdom, or courage, which are spe- 
cies of qualities; equality, or similitude, which 
are species of relations. It may be asked, From 
what original are these conceptions formed ? And 
when are they said to be true or false ? 

It appears to me, that the original from which 
they are copied, that is, the thing conceived, is 
the conception or meaning which other men who 
understand the language affix to the same words. 

Things are parcelled into kinds and sorts, not 
by nature, but by men. The individual things we 
are connected with, are so many, that to give a 
proper name to every individual would be impos- 
sible. We could never attain the knowledge of 
them that 1s necessary, nor converse and reason 
about them, without sorting them according to 
their different attributes. ‘Those that agree in 
certain attributes are thrown into one parcel, and 
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have a general name given them, which belongs 
equally to every individual in that parcel. This 
common name must therefore signify those at- 
tributes which have been observed to be common 
to every individual in that parcel, and nothing 


That such general words may answer their in- 
tention, all that is necessary is, that those who use 
them should affix the same meaning or notion, 
that is, the same conception to them. The com- 
mon meaning is the standard by which such con- 
ceptions are formed, and they are said to be true 
or false, according as they agrec or disagree with 
it. Thus, my conception of felony is true and 
just, when it agrees with the meaning of that word 
in the laws relating to it, and in authors who un- 
derstand the law. The meaning of the word is 
the thing conceived ; and that meaning is the con- 
ception affixed to it by those who best understand 
the language. 

An individual is expressed in language either 
by a proper name, or by a general word joined 
to such circumstances as distinguish that indivi- 
dual from all others ; if it is unknown, it may, 
when an object of sense and within reach, be 
pointed out to the senses ; when beyond the reach 
of the senses, it may be ascertained by a descrip- 
tion, which, though very imperfect, may be true 
and sufficient to distinguish it from every other 
individual. Ience it is, that, in speaking of in- 
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dividuals, we are very little in danger of mistaking 
the object, or taking one individual for another. 

Yet, as was before observed, our conception of 
them is always inadequate and lame. They are 
the creatures of God, and there are many things 
belonging to them which we know not, and which 
cannot be deduced by reasoning from what we 
know: They have a real essence, or constitution 
of nature, from which all their qualities flow ; but 
this essence our faculties do not comprehend : 
They are therefore incapable of definition; for a 
definition ought to comprehend the whole nature 
or essence of the thing defined. 

Thus, Westminster bridge is an individual ob- 
ject ; though I had never seen or heard of it be- 
tore, if 1 am only made to conceive that it is a 
bridge from Westminster ovcr the Thames, this 
conception, however imperfect, is true, and is suf- 
ficient to make me distinguish it, when it is men- 
tioned, from every other object that exists. The 
architect may have an adequate conception of 
its structure, which is the work of man; but of 
the materials, which are the work of God, no man 
has an adequate conception ; and, therefore, 
though the object may be described, it cannot be 
defined. 

Universals are always expressed by general 
words ; and all the words of language, excepting 
proper names, are general words; they are the 
signs of general conceptions, or of some circum- 
stance relating to them. These general concep- 
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tions are formed for the purpose of language and 
reasoning ; and the object from which they are 
taken, and to which they are intended to agree, 
is the conception which other men join to the same 
words; they may therefore be adequate, and per- 
fectly agree with the thing conceived. This im- 
plies no more than that men who speak the same 
language may perfectly agree in the pees of 
many general words. 

Thus Mathematicians have conceived what they 
call a plane triangle : They havedefined it accurate- 
ly ; and when I| conceive it to be a plane surface, 
bounded by three right lines, I have both a true 
and an adequate conception of it. There is no- 
thing belonging to a plane triangle which is not 
comprehended in this conception of it, or dedu- 
cible from it by just reasoning. This definition 
expresses the whole essence of the thing defined, 
as every just definition ought to do; but this es- 
sence is only what Mr Locke very properly calls 
a nominal essence; it is a general conception 
formed by the mind, and joined to a general word 
as its sign. 

If all the general words of a language had a 
precise meaning, and were perfectly understood, 
as mathematical terms are, all verbal disputes 
would be at an end, and men would never seem to 
differ in opinion, but when they differ in reality ; 
but this is far from being the case. The mean- 
ing of most general words is not learned like that. 
of mathematical terms, by an accurate definition, 
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but by the experience we happen to have, by 
hearing them used in conversation. From such 
experience we collect their meaning by a kind of 
induction; and as this induction is for the most 
part lame and imperfect, it happens that different 
persons join different conceptions to the same 
general word ; and though we intend to give them 
the meaning which use, the arbiter of language, 
has put upon them, this is difficult to find, and 
apt to be mistaken, even by the candid and atten- 
tive. Hence, in innumerable disputes, men do not 
really differ in their judgments, but in the way 
of expressing them. 

Our conceptions, therefore, appear to be of 
three kinds: They are either the conceptions of 
individual things, the creatures of God; or they 
are conceptions of the meaning of general words; 
or they are the creatures of our own imagination ; 
and these different kinds have different properties 
which we have endeavoured to describe. 

5. Our conception of things may be strong and 
lively, or it may be faint and languid in all de- 
grees. These are qualities which properly belong 
to our conceptions, though we have no names for 
them but such as are analogical. Every man 
is conscious of such a difference in his concep- 
tions, and finds his lively conceptions most agree- 
able, when the object is not of such a nature as to 
give pain. 

Those who have lively conceptions, commonly 
express them in a lively manner, that is, in such 
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a manner as to raise lively conceptions and emo- 
tions in others. Such persons are the most agree- 
able companions in conversation, and the most ac- 
ceptable in their writings. 

The liveliness of our conceptions proceeds from 
different causes. Some objects from their own 
nature, or from accidental associations, are apt to 
raise strong emotions in the mind. Joy and hope, 
ambition, zeal, and resentment, tend to enliven 
our conceptions : Disappointment, disgrace, grief, 
and envy, tend rather to flatten them. Men of 
keen passions are commonly lively and agreeable 
in conversation; and dispassionate men often 
make dull companions: There is in some men 
a natural strength and vigour of mind, which gives 
strength to their conceptions on all subjects, and 
in all the occasional variations of temper. 

It seems easier to form a lively conception of 
objects that are familiar, than of those that are 
not ; our conceptions of visible objects are com- 
monly the most lively, when other circumstances 
are equal: Hence Poets not only delight in the 
description of visible objects, but tind means by 
metaphor, analogy, and allusion, to clothe every 
object they describe with visible qualities: The 
lively conception of these makes the object ap- 
pear, as it were, before our eyes. Lord Kames, 
in his Elements of Criticism, has shewn of what 
importance it is, in works of taste, to give to ob- 
jects described, what he calls ideal presence. ‘To 
produce this in the mind, is indeed the capital 
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aim of poetical and rhetorical description. It 
carries the man, as it were, out of himself, and 
makes him a spectator of the scene described. 
This ideal presence seems to me to be nothing 
else but a lively conception of the appearance 
which the object would make if really present to 
the eye. 

Abstract and general conceptions are never 
lively, though they may be distinct ; and therefore, 
however necessary in philosophy, seldom enter in- 
to poetical description, without being particular- 
ised or clothed in some visible dress. 

It may be observed, however, that our concep- 
tions of visible objects become more lively by gi- 
ving them motion, and more still by giving them 
life and intellectual qualities. Hence in poetry, 
the whole creation is animated, and endowed with 
sense and reflection. 

Imagination, when it is distinguished from con- 
ception, seems to me to signify one species of con- 
ception ; to wit, the conception of visible objects. 
Thus ina mathematical proposition, I imagine 
the figure, and I conceive the demonstration ; it 
would not I think be improper to say, I conceive 
both ; but it would not be so proper to say, I ima- 
gine the demonstration. 

6. Our conceptions of things may be clear, dis- 
tinct, and steady ; o they may be obscure, indis- 
tinct, and wavering. The liveliness of our con- 
ceptions gives pleasure, but it is their distinctness 
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and steadiness that enables us to judge right, and 
to express our sentiments with perspicuity. 

If we inquire into the cause, why among per- 
sons speaking or writing on the same subject, we 
find in one so much darkness, in another so much 
perspicuity ; I believe the chief cause will be 
found to be, that one had a distinct and steady 
conception of what he said or wrote, and the 
other had not: Men generally find means to ex- 
press distinctly what they have coficeived distinct- 
ly. Horace observes, that proper words sponta- 
neously follow distinct conceptions. ‘* Verbaque 
“¢ provisam rem non invita sequuntur.’’ But it is 
impossible that a man should distinctly express 
what he has not distinctly conceived. 

We are commonly taught that perspicuity de- 
pends upon a proper choice of words, a proper 
structure of sentences, and a proper order in the 
waole composition. All this is very true, but it 
supposes distinctness in our conceptions, without 
which there can be neither propriety in our words, 
nor in the structure of our sentences, nor in our 
method. 

Nay, I apprehend, that indistinct conceptions 
of things are, for the most part, the cause not on- 
ly of obscurity in writing and speaking, but of er- 
ror in judging. 

Must not they who conceive things in the same 
manner form the same judgment of their agree- 
ments and disagreements ? Is it possible for two 
persons to differ with regard to the conclusion of 
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a syllogism who have the same conception of the 
premises ? 

Some persons find it difficult to enter into a ma- 
thematical demonstration. I believe we shall al- 
ways find the reason to be, that they do not dis- 
tinctly apprehend it. A man cannot be convin- 
ced by what he does not understand. On the 
other hand, I think’ a man cannot understand a 
demonstration without seeing the force of it. I 
speak of such demonstrations as those of Euclid, 
where every step is set down, and nothing ieft to 
be supplied by the reader. 

Sometimes one who has got through the first 
four books of Euclid’s Elements, and sces the 
force of the demonstrations, finds difficulty in the 
fifth. What is the reason of this? You may 
find, by a little conversation with him, that he 
has not a clear and steady conception of ratios 
and of the terms relating to them. When the 
terms used in the fifth book have become familiar, 
and readily excite in his mind a clear and steady 
conception of their meaning, you may venture to 
affirm that he will be able to understand the de- 
monstrations of that book, and to see the force of 
them. 

If this be really the case, as it seems to be, it 
leads us to think that men are very much upon a 
level with regard to mere judgment, when we take 
that faculty apart from the apprehension or con- 
ception of the things abont which we judge; so 
that a sound judgment seems to be the insepara- 
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ble companion of a clear and steady apprehension : 
And we ought not to consider these two as talents, 
of which the one may fall to the lot of one man, 
and the other to the lot of another, but as talents 
which always go together. 

It may, however, be observed, that some of our 
conceptions may be more subservient to reason- 
ing than others which are equally clear and dis- 
tinct. It was before observed, that some of our 
conceptions are of individual things, others of 
things general and abstract. It may happen, that 
a man who has very clear conceptions of things 
individual, is not so happy in those of things 
general and abstract. And this I take to be the 
reason why we find men who have good judg- 
ment in matters of common life, and perhaps 
good talents for poctical or rhetorical composi- 
tion, who find it very difficult to enter into ab- 
stract reasoning. 

That 1 may not appear singular in putting men 
so much upon a level in point of mere judgment, 
I beg leave to support this opinion by the autho- 
rity of two very thinking men, Des Cartes and 
Ciccro. The former in his Dissertation on Me- 
thod, expresses himself to this purpose: ‘ No- 
‘thing is so equally distributed among men as 
“judgment. Wherefore it seems reasonable to 
“ believe, that the power of distinguishing what is 
«true from what is false, (which we properly call 
‘‘ judgment or right reason,) is by nature equal 
‘© in all men; and therefore that the diversity of 
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** our opinions does not arise from one person be- 
‘‘ing endowed with a greater power of reason 
“* than another, but only from this, that we do not 
** lead our thoughts in the same tract, nor attend 
‘to the same things.” 

Cicero, in his third book De Oratore, makes this 
observation, ® It is wonderful, when the learned 
‘¢ and unlearned differ so much in art, how little 
‘‘ they differ in judgment. For art being derived 
‘“‘ from nature, ts good for nothing, unless it move 
‘and delight nature.” 

From what has been said in this article, it fol- 
lows, that it is so far in our power to write and 
speak perspicuously, and to reason justly, as it is 
in our power to form clear and distinct concep- 
tions of the subject on which we speak or reason. 
And though nature hath put a wide difference be- 
tween one man and another in this respect, yet 
that it is in a very considerable degree in our 
power to have clear and distinct apprehensions of 
things about which we think and reason, cannot 
be doubted. 

7. It has been observed by many authors, that, 
when we barely conceive any object, the ingre- 
dients of that conception must either be things 
with which we were before acquainted by some 
other original power of the mind, or they must 
be parts or attributes of such things. ‘Thus a 
man cannot conceive colours, if he never saw, 
nor sounds, if he never heard. Ifa man had not 
a conscience, he could not conceive what is meant 
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by moral obligation, or by right and wrong in 
conduct. 

Fancy may combine things that never were 
combined in reality. It may enlarge or diminish, 
multiply or divide, compound and fashion the ob- 
jects which nature presents; but it cannot, by 
the utmost effort of that creative power which we 
ascribe to it, bring any one simple ingredient in- © 
to its productions, which nature has not framed, 
and brought to our knowledge by Some other fa- 
culty. 

This Mr Locke has expressed as beautifully as 
justly. ‘* The dominion of man, in this little world 
‘© of his own understanding, is much the same as 
‘in the great world of visible thiags ; wherein his 
power, however managed by art and skill, reach- 
“ es no farther than to compound and divide the 
“ materials that are made to his hand, but can do 
“nothing towards making the least particle of 
“matter, or destroying one atom that is already 
‘in being. ‘The same inability will every one find 
* in himself, to fashion in his understanding any 
‘simple idea not received by the powers which 
“© God has given him.” 

I think all Philosophers agree in this sentiment. 
Mr Hume, indeed, after acknowledging the truth 
of the principle in general, mentions what he 
thinks a single exception to it, That a man, who 
had seen all the shades of a particular colour, ex- 
cept one, might frame in his mind a conception 
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tion of that shade which he never saw. I think 
this is not an exception; because a particular 
shade of a colour differs not specifically, but only 
in degree, from other shades of the same colour. 

It is proper to observe, that our most simple 
conceptions are not those which nature immedi- 
ately presents to us. When we come to years of 
understanding, we have the power of analysing 
the objects of nature, of distinguishing their se- 
veral attributes and relations, of conceiving them 
one by one, and of giving a name to each, whose 
meaning extends only to that single attribute or 
relation: And thus our most simple conceptions 
are not those of any object in nature, but of some 
single attribute or relation of such objects. 

Thus nature presents to our senses, bodies that 
are extended in three dimensions, and solid. By 
analysing the notion we have of body from our 
senses, we form to ourselves the conceptions of 
extension, solidity, space, a point, a line, a sur- 
face ; all which are more simple conceptions than 
that of a body. But they are the elements, as it 
were, of which our conception of a body is made 
up, and into which it may be analysed. This 
power of analysing objects we propose to consi- 
der particularly in another place. It is only men- 
tioncd here, that what is said in this article may 
not be understood, so as to be inconsistent with it. 

S. Though our conceptions must be confined 
to the ingredients mentioned in the last article, 
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we are unconfined with regard to the arrange- 
ment of those ingredients. Here we may pick 
and choose, and form an endless variety of com- 
binations and compositions, which we call crea- 
tures of the imagination. These may be clearly 
conceived, though they never existed: And in- 
deed every thing that is made, must have been 
conceived before it was made. Every work of 
human art, and every plan of conduct, whether in 
public or in private life, must have been concei- 
ved before it is brought to execution. And we 
cannot avoid thinking, that the Almighty, before 
he created the universe by his power, had a dis- 
tinct conception of the whole and of every part, 
and saw it to be good and agreeable to his inten- 
tion. 

It is the business of man, as a rational creature, 
to employ this unlimited power of conception, 
for planning his conduct and enlarging his know- 
ledge. It seems to be peculiar to beings endow- 
ed with reason to act by a preconceived plan. 
Brute animals seem either to want this power, or 
to have it in avery low degree. They are moved 
by instinct, habit, appetite, or natural affection, 
according as these principles are stirred by the 
present occasion. But I sec no reason to think 
that they can propose to themselves a connected 
plan of life, or form general rules of conduct. 
Indeed, we sce that many of the human species, 
to whom God has given this power, make little 
use of it. They act without a plan, as the passion. 
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or appetite which is strongest at the time leads 
them. 

9. The last property I shall mention of this fa- 
culty, is that which essentially distinguishes it 
from every other power of the mind; and it is, 
that it is not employed solely about things which 
have existence. I can conceive a winged horse 
or a centaur, as easily and as distinctly as 1 can 
conceive a man whom I have scen. Nor does 
this distinct conception incline my judgment in 
the least to the belief, that a winged horse or a 
centaur ever existed. 

It is not so with the other operations of our 
minds. They are employed about real existences, 
and carry with them the belief of their objects. 
When I feel pain, [am compelled to believe that 
the pain that I feel has a real existence. When 
I perceive any external object, my belief of the 
real existence of the object 1s irresistible. When 
] distinctly remember any event, though that event 
may not now exist, | can have no doubt but it did 
exist. That consciousness which we have of the 
operstions of our own minds, implies a belief of 
the real existence of those operations. 

Thus we see, that the powers of sensation, of 
perception, of memory, and of consciousness, are 
all employed solely about objects that do exist, or 
have existed. But conception is often employed 
about objects that neither do, nor did, nor will 
exist. ‘This is the very nature of this faculty, that 
its object, though distinctly conceived, may have 
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no existence. Such an object we call a creature 
of imagination ; but this creature never was crea. 
ted. 

That we may not impose upon ourselves in this 
matter, we must distinguish between that act or 
operation of the mind, which we call conceiving 
an object, and the object which we conceive. 
When we conceive any thing, there is a real act 
or operation of the mind ; of this we are conscious, 
and can have no doubt of its cxistgnce: But eve- 
ry such act must have an object ; for he that con- 
ceives, must conceive something. Suppose he 
conceives a centaur, he may have a distinct con- 
ception of this object, though no centaur ever 
existed. 

I am afraid, that, to those who are unacquaint- 
ed with the doctrine of philosophers upon this 
subject, I shall appear in a very ridiculous light, 
for insisting upon a point so very evident as that 
men may barely conceive things that never exist- 
ed. They will hardly believe, that any man in 
his wits ever doubted of it. Indeed, I know no 
truth more evident to the common sense and to 
the experience of mankind. But if the authority 
of philosophy, ancient and modern, opposes it, as 
I think it does, 1 wish not to treat that authority 
so fastidiously, as not to attend patiently to what 
may be said in support of it. 
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CHAP. IT. 


THEORIES CONCERNING CONCEPTION. 


Tue theory of ideas has been applied to the con- 
ception of objects as well as to perception and 
memory. Perhaps it will be irksome to the read- 
er, as it is to the writer, to return to that subject 
after so much has been said upon it ; but its up- 
plication to the conception of objects, which could 
not properly have been introduced before, gives 
a more comprehensive view of it, and of the pre- 
judices which have led Philosophers so unanimous- 
ly into it. 

There are two prejudices which seem to me to 
have given rise to the theory of ideas in all the 
various forms in which it has appeared in the 
course of above two thousand years; and though 
they have no support from the natural dictates of 
our ‘faculties, or from. attentive reflection upon 
their operations, they are prejudices which those 
who speculate upon this subject are very apt to 
be led into by analogy. 

The first is, That in all the operations of the 
understanding there must be some immediate in- 
tercourse between the mind and its object, so 
that the one may act upon the other. The second, 
That in all the operations of understanding there 
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must be an object of thought, which really exists 
while we think of it; or, as some Philosophers 
have expressed it, that which is not, cannot be 
intelligible. 

Had Philosophers perceived, that these are pre- 
judices grounded only upon analogical reasoning, 
we had never heard of ideas in the philosophical 
sense of that word. 

The first of these principles has led Philoso- 
phers to think, that as the external objects of 
sense are too remote to act upon the mind im- 
mediately, there must be some image or shadow 
of them that is present to the mind, and is the 
immediate object of perception. That there is 
such an immediate object of perception, distinct 
from the external object, has been very unani- 
mously held by Philosophers, though they have 
differed much about the name, the nature, and the 
origin of those immediate objects. 

We have considered what has been said in sup- 
port of this principle, Essay I], Chapter 14., to 
which the reader is referred, to prevent repeti- 
tion. 

I shall only add to what is there said, That 
there appears no shadow of reason why the mind 
must have an object immediately present to it in 
its intellectual operations, any more than in its 
affections and passions. Philosophers have not 
said, that ideas are the immediate objects of love 
or resentment, of esteem or disapprobation. It 
is, I think, acknowledged, that persons and not 
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ideas are the immediate objects of those affec- 
tions ; persons, who are so far from being imme- 
diately present to the mind as other external ob- 
jects, and sometimes persons who have now no 
existence in this world at least, and who can 
neither act upon the mind, nor be acted upon by 
it. 

The second principle, which I conceive to be 
likewise a prejudice of Philosophers grounded up- 
on analogy, is uow to be considered. 

It contradicts directly what was laid down in 
the last article of the preceding chapter, to wit, 
that we may have a distinct conception of things 
which never existed. This is undoubtedly the 
common belief of those who have not been in- 
structed in philosophy ; and they will think it as 
ridiculous to defend it by reasoning, as to oppose 
It. 

The Philosopher says, Though there may be a 
remote object which does not exist, there must 
be an immediate object which really exists ; for 
that which is not, cannot be an object of thought. 
The idea must be perceived by the mind, and if 
it does not exist there, there can be no percep- 
tion of it ; no operation of the mind about it. 

This principle deserves the more to be exami- 
ned, because the other before mentioned depends 
upon it; for although the last may be true, even 
if the first was false, yet if the last be not true, 
neither can the first: If we can conceive objects 
which have no existence, it follows, that there 
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may be objects of* thought which neither act up. 
on the mind, nor are acted upon by it; because 
that which has no existence can neither act nor 
be acted upon. 

It is by these principles that Philosophers have 
been led to think, that in every act of memory 
and of conception, as well as of perception, there 
are two objects. ‘The one, the immediate object, 
the idea, the species, the form: The other, the 
mediate or external object. Thg vulgar know 
only of one object, which in perception is some- 
thing external that exists ; inmemory, something 
that did exist ; and in conception, may be some- 
thing that never existed: But the immediate ob- 
ject of the Philosophers, the idea, is said to exist, 
and to be perceived in all these operations. 

These principles have not only led Philosophers 
to split objects into two, where others can find but 
one, but likewise have led them to reduce the three 
operations now mentioned to one, making memory 
and conception, as well as perception, to be the 
perception of ideas. But nothing appears more 
evident to the vulgar, than that, what is only re- 
membered, or only conceived, is not perceived ; 
and to speak of the perceptions of memory, ap- 
pears to them as absurd, as to speak of the hear- 
ing of sight. 

In a word, these two principles carry us into 
the whole philosophical theory of ideas, and fur- 
nish every argument that ever was used for their 
existence. If they are truc, that system must be 
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admitted with all its consequences: If they are 
only prejudices, grounded upon analogical reason- 
ing, the whole system must fall to the ground 
with them. 

It is, therefore, of importance to trace those 
principles, as far as we are able, to their origin, 
and to see, if possible, whether they have any just 
foundation in reason, or whether they are rash 
conclusions, drawn from a supposed analogy be- 
tween matter gnd mind. 

The unlearned, who are guided by the dictates 
of nature, and express what they are conscious of 
concerning the operations of their own mind, be- 
lieve, that the object which they distinctly per- 
ceive certainly exists; that the object which they 
distinctly remember certainly did exist, but now 
may not; but as to things that are barely concei- 
ved, they know that they can conceive a thousand 
things that never existed, and that the bare con- 
ception of a thing does not so much as afford a 
presumption of its existence. They give them- 
selves no trouble to know how these operations 
are performed, or to account for them from gene- 
ral principles. 

But Philosophers, who wish to discover the 
causes of things, and to account for these opera- 
tions of mind, observing, that in other operations 
there must be not only an agent, but something 
to act upon, have been led by analogy to con- 
clude that it must be so in the operations of the 
mind. 
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‘The relation between the mind and its concep. | 
tions bears a very strong and obvious analogy to 
the relation between a man and his work. Every 
scheme he forms, every discovery he makes by his 
reasoning powers, is very properly called the work 
of his mind. ‘These works of the mind are some- 
times great and important works, and draw the at- 
tention and admiration of men. 

It is the province of the Philosopher to consider 
how such works of the mind are produced, and 
of what materials they are composed. He calls 
the materials ideas. ‘There must, therefore, be 
ideas, which the mind can arrange and form into 
a regular structure. Every thing that is produced 
must be produced of something ; and from no- 
thing, nothing can be produced. 

Some such reasoning as this seems to me to 
have given the first rise to the philosophical no- 
tions of ideas. ‘These notions were formed into a 
system by the Pythagoreans two thousand years 
ago; and this system was adopted by Plato, and 
embellished with all the powers of a fine and lof- 
ty imagination. I shall, in compliance with cus- 
tom, call it the Platonic system of ideas, though, 
in reality, it was the invention of the Pythagorean 
school. 

The most arduous question which employed the 
wits of men in the infancy of the Grecian philo- 
sophy was, What was the origin of the world ? 
From what principles and causes did it proceed ? 
To this question very different answers were given 
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in the different schools. Most of them appear to 
us very ridiculous. The Pythagoreans, however, 
judged very rationally, from the order and beauty 
of the universe, that it must be the workmanship 
of an eternal, intelligent and good Being: And 
therefore they concluded the Deity to be one first 
principle or cause of the universe. 

But they conceived there must be more. The 
universe must be made of something. Every work- 
man must have materials to work upon. That the 
world should be made out of nothing seemed to 
them absurd, because every thing that is made 
must be made of something. 


Nullam rem e nthilo gigni divinitus unquam. 
Lucr. 
De nihilo nthil, tn nihilum nil posse reverti. 
PERS. 


This maxim never was brought into doubt : Even 
in Cicero’s time it continued to be held by all Phi- 
losophers. What natural Philosopher (says that au- 
thor in his second book of Divination) ever assert- 
ed, that any thing could take its rise from nothing, 
or be reduced to nothing ? Because men must have 
materials to work upon, they concluded it must be 
so with the Deity. This was reasoning from ana- 
logy. : 

From this it followed, that an eternal uncreated 
matter was another first principle of the universe. 
But this matter, they believed, had no form nor 
quality. It was the same with the materia prima, 
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er first matter of Aristotle, who borrowed this 
part of his philosophy from his predecessors. 

To us it seems nfere rational to think, that the 
Deity created matter with its qualities, than that 
the matter of the universe should be eternal and 
self existent. But so strong was the prejudice of 
the ancient Philosophers against what we call 
creation, that they rather chose to have recourse 
to this eternal and unintelligible matter, that the 
Deity might have materials to work upon. 

The same analogy which led them to think that 
there must be an eternal matter of which the 
world was made, led them also to conclude that 
there must be an eternal pattern or model accord- 
ing to which it was made. Works of design and 
art must be distinctly conceived before they are 
made. The Deity, as an intelligent Being, about 
to execute a work of perfect beauty and regulari- 
ty, must have had a distinct conception of his 
work before it was made. This appears very ra- 
tional. 

But this conception, being the work of the Di- 
vine Intellect, something must have existed as its 
object. This could only be ideas, which are the 
proper and immediate object of intellect. 

From this investigation of the principles or 
causes of the universe, those Philosophers conclu- 
ded them to be three in number, to wit, an eter- 
nal matter as the material cause, eternal ideas as 
the model or exemplary cause, and an eternal in- 
tellizent mind as the efficient cause. 
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judged very rationally, from the order and beauty 
of the universe, that it must be the workmanship 
of an eternal, intelligent and good Being: And 
therefore they concluded the Deity to be one first 
principle or cause of the universe. 

But they conceived there must be more. The 
universe must be made of something. Every work- 
man must have materials to work upon. That the 
world should be made out of nothing seemed to 
them absurd, because every thing that is made 
must be made of something. 


Nullam rem e nthilo gigni divinitus unquam. 
Lucr. 
De nihilo nihil, tn nihilum nil posse reverti. 
Pers. 


This maxim never was brought into doubt : Even 
in Cicero’s time it continued to be held by all Phi- 
losophers. What natural Philosopher (says that au- 
thor in his second book of Divination) ever assert- 
ed, that any thing could take its rise from nothing, 
or be reduced to nothing ? Because men must have 
materials to work upon, they concluded it must be 
so with the Deity. This was reasoning from ana- 
logy. 

From this it followed, that an eternal uncreated 
matter was another first principle of the universe. 
But this matter, they believed, had no form nor 
quality. It was the same with the materia prima, 
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er first matter of Aristotle, who borrowed this 
part of his philosophy from his predecessors. 

To us it seems nfére rational to think, that the 
Deity created matter with its qualities, than that 
the matter of the universe should be eternal and 
self existent. But so strong was the prejudice of 
the ancient Philosophers against what we call 
creation, that they rather chose to have recourse 
to this eternal and unintelligible matter, that the 
Deity might have materials to work upon. 

The same analogy which led them to think that 
there must be an eternal matter of which the 
world was made, led them also to conclude that 
there must be an eternal pattern or model accord- 
ing to which it was made. Works of design and 
art must be distinctly conceived before they are 
made. The Deity, as an intelligent Being, about 
to execute a work of perfect beauty and regulari- 
ty, must have had a distinct conception of his 
work before it was made. This appears very ra- 
tional. 

But this conception, being the work of the Di- 
vine Intellect, something must have existed as its 
object. This could only be ideas, which are the 
proper and immediate object of intellect. 

From this investigation of the principles or 
causes of the universe, those Philosophers conclu- 
ded them to be three in number, to wit, an eter- 
nal matter as the material cause, eternal ideas as 
the model or exemplary cause, and an eternal in- 
felligent mind as the eflicient cause. 
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As to the nature of those eternal ideas, the 
Philosophers of that sect ascribed to them the 
most magnificent attributes. @They were immuta- 
ble and uncreated ; the object of the Divine In- 
tellect before the world was made; and the only 
object of intellect and of science to all intelligent 
beings. As far as intellect is superior to sense, 
so far are ideas superior to all the objects of sense. 
The objects of sense being in a constant flux, 
cannot properly be said to exist. Ideas are the 
things which have a real and permanent existence. 
They are as various as the species of things, there 
being one idea of every species, but none of indi- 
viduals. The idea is the essence of the species, 
and existed before any of the species was made. 
It is entire in every individual of the species, with- 
out being either divided or multiplied. 

In our present state, we have but an imperfect 
conception of the eternal ideas ; but it is the high- 
est felicity and perfection of men to be able to 
contemplate them. While we are in this prison 
of the body, sense, as a dead weight, bears us 
down from the contemplation of the intellectual 
objects; and it is only by a due purification of 
the soul. and abstraction from sense, that the in- 
tellectual eye is opened, and that we are enabled 
to mount upon the wings of intellect to the celes- 
tial world of ideas. 

Such was the most ancient system concerning 
ideas, of which we have any account. And how- 
ever different from the modern, it appears to be 
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built upon the prejudices we have mentioned ; to 
wit, that in every operation, there must be some- 
thing to work upon ; and that even in conception 
there must be an object which really exists. 

For if those ancient Philosophers had thought 
it possible that the Deity could operate without 
materials in the formation of the world, and that 
he could conceive the plan of it without a model, 
they could have seen no reason to make matter 
and ideas eternal and necessarily @xistent princi- 
ples, as well as the Deity himself. 

Whether they believed that the ideas were not 
only eternal, but eternally, and without a cause, 
arranged in that beautiful and perfect order, which 
they ascribe to this intelligible world of ideas, I 
cannot say ; but this seems to be a necessary con- 
sequence of the system: For if the Deity could 
not conceive the plan of the world which he made, 
without a model which really existed, that model 
could not be his work, nor contrived by his wis- 
dom ; for if he made it, he must have conceived 
it before it was made : It must therefore have ex- 
isted in all its beauty and order independent of 
the Deity; and this I think they acknowledged, 
by making the model, and the matter of this world, 
first principles, no less than the Deity. 

If the Platonic system be thus understood, 
(and Ido not see how it can hang together other- 
wise,) it leads to two consequences that are un- 
favourable to it. 
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First, Nothing is left to the maker of this world 
but the skill to work after a model. The model 
had ail the perfection and beauty that appears in 
the copy, and the Deity had only to copy, after a 
pattern that existed independent of him. Indeed, 
the copy, if we believe those Philosophers, falls 
very far short of the original ; but this they seem 
to have ascribed to the refractoriness of matter, of 
which it was made. 

Secondly, Ifthe world of ideas, without being 
the work of a perfectly wise and good intelligent 
Being, could have so much beauty and perfection, 
how can we infer from the beauty and order of 
this world, which is but an imperfect copy of the 
other, that it must have been made by a perfectly 
wise and good Being? The force of this reason- 
ing, from the beauty and order of the universe, to 
its being the work of a wise Being, which appears 
invincible to every candid mind, and appeared so 
to those ancient Philosophers, is entirely destroy- 
ed by the supposition of the existence of a world 
of ideas, of greater perfection and beauty, which 
never was made. Or, if the reasoning be good, 
it will apply to the world of ideas, which must of 
consequence have been made by a wise and good 
intelligent Being, and must have been conceived 
before it was made. 

It may further be observed, that all that is 
mysterious and unintelligible in the Platonic 
ideas arises from attributing cxistence to them. 
Take away this one attribute, all the rest, however 
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pompously expressed, are easily admitted and un- 
derstood. 

What is a Platonic idea? It is the essence of a 
species. It is the exemplar, the model, according 
to which, all the individuals ‘of that species are 
made. It is entire in every individual of the spe- 
cies, without being multiplied or divided. It was 
an object of the Divine Intellect from eternity, 
and is an object of contemplation and of science 
to every intelligent being. It is eternal, immu- 
table, and uncreated ; and, to crown all, it not only 
exists, but has a more real and permanent exis- 
tence than any thing that ever God made. 

Take this description altogether, and it would 
require an Cidipus to unriddle it. But take away 
the last part of it, and nothing is more easy. 
It is easy to find five hundred things which an- 
swer to every article in the description except the 
last. 

Take for an instance the nature of a circle, as 
it is defined by Euclid, an object which every in- 
telligent being may conceive distinctly, though no 
circle had ever existed ; it is the exemplar, the 
model, according to which all the individual 
figures of that species that ever existed were 
made ; for they are all made according to the na- 
ture of a circle. It is entire in every individual 
of the species, without being multiplied or divid- 
ed: For every circle is an entire circle ; and all 
circles, in as far as they are circles, have one and 
the same nature. It was an object of the Divine 
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Intellect from all eternity, and may be an object 
of contemplation and of science to every intelli- 
sgrent being. It is the essence of a species, and, 
like all other essences, it is eternal, immutable, 
and uncreated. This means no more, but that a 
circle always was a circle, and can never be any 
thing but a circle. It is the necessity of the thing, 
and not any act of creating power, that makes a 
circle to be a circle. 

The nature’ of every species, whether of sub- 
stance, of quality, or of relation, and in general 
every thing which the ancients called an universal, 
answers to the description of a Platonic idea, if 
in that description you leave out the attribute of 
existence. 

If we believe that no species of things could be 
conceived by the Almighty without a model that 
really existed, we must go back to the Platonic 
system, however mysterious. But if it be true, 
that the Deity could have a distinct conception of 
things which did not exist, and that other intelli- 
gent beings may conceive objects which do not ex- 
ist, the system has no better foundation than this 
prejudice, that the operations of mind must be like 
those of the body. 

Aristotle rejected the ideas of his master Plato 
as visionary ; but he retained the prejudices that 
gave rise to them, and therefore substituted some- 
thing in their place, but under a different name, 
and of a different origin. | 
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He called the objects of intellect, intelligible 
species ; those of the memory and imagination, 
phantasms, and those of the senses, sensible spe- 
cies. ‘This change of the name was indeed very 
small ; for the Greek word of Aristotle, which we 
translate’ species or form, is so near to the Greek 
word idea, both in its sound and signification, that, 
from their etymology, it would not be easy to give 
them different meanings. Both are derived from 
the Greek word which signifies ¢o ‘see, and both 
may signify a vision or appearance to the eye. 
Cicero, who understood Greek well, often trans- 
lates the Greek word idea by the Latin word visio. 
But both words being used as terms of art, one 
in the Platonic system, the other in the Peripa- 
tetic, the Latin writers generally botrowed the 
Greek word zdea to express the Platonic notion, 
and translated Aristotle’s word by the words 
species or forma ; and in this they have been fol- 
lowed in the modern languages. 

Those forms or species were called intelligible, 
to distinguish them from sensible species, which 
Aristotle held to be the immediate objects of 
sense. 

He thonght that the sensible species come from 
the external object, and defined a sense to be that 
which has the capacity to receive the fori of sen- 
sible things without the matter ; as wax receives 
the form of a seal without any of the matter of it. 
In like manner, he thought that the intcllect re- 
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ceives the forms of things intclligible, and he calls 
it the place of forms. | 
I take it to have been the opinion of Aristotle, 
that the intelligible forms in the human intellect 
are derived from the sensible by abstraction, and 
other operations of the mind itself. As to the in- 
telligible forms in the Divine Intellect, they must 
have had another origin; but 1 do not remem- 
ber that he gives any opinion about them. He 
certainly maintained, however, that there is no in- 
tellection without intelligible species ; no memo- 
ry or imagination without phantasms ; no percep- 
tion without sensible species. ‘lreating of me- 
mory he proposes a difficulty, and endeavours to 
resolve it, How a phantasm, that is a present ob- 
ject in the mind, should represent a thing that is 
past. | 
Thus, I think, it appears, that the Peripatetic 
system of species and phantasms, as well as the 
Platonic system of ideas, is grounded upon this 
principle, that in every kind of thought there 
must be some object that really exists; in every 
operation of the mind, something to work upon. 
Whether this immediate object be called an idea 
with Plato, or a phantasm or species with Ari- 
stotle ; whether it be eternal and uncreated, or 
produced by the impressions of external objects, 
is of no consequence in the present argument. 
In both systems, it was thought impossible, that 
the Deity could make the world without matter 
to work upon. In both it was thought impossi- 
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ble, that an intelligent Being could conceive any 
thing that did not exist, but by means of a model 
that really existed. 

The Philosophers of the Alexandrian school, 
commonly called the latter Platonists, conceived 
the eternal ideas of things to be in the Divine In- 
tellect, and thereby avoided the absurdity. of ma- 
king them a principle distinct from and indepen- 
dent of the Deity ; but still they held them to exist 
really in the Divine Mind as the objects of con- 
ception, and as the patterns and archetypes of 
things that are made. 

Modern Philosophers, still persuaded, that of 
every thought there must be an immediate object 
that really exists, have not thought it necessary 
to distinguish by different names the immediate 
objects of intellect, of imagination, and of the 
senses, but have given the common name of idea 
to them all. | 

Whether these ideas be in the sensorium, or in 
the mind, or partly in the one, and partly in the 
other ; whether they exist when they are not per- 
ceived, or only when they are perceived ; whether 
they are the workmanship of the Deity or of the 
mind itself, or of external natural causes; with 
regard to these points, different authors seem to 
have different opinions, and the same author some- 
times to waver or be diffident ; but as to their ex- 
istence, there seems to be great unanimity. 

So-much is this opinion fixed in the minds of 
Philosophers, that I doubt not but it will appear 
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to most a very strange paradox, or rather a contra- 
diction, that men should think without ideas. 

That it has the appearance of a contradiction, 
I confess. But this appearance arises from the 
ambiguity of the word idea. If the idea of a thing 
mcans only the thought of it, or the operation of 
the mind in thinking about it, which is the most 
common meaning of the word, to think without 
ideas, is to think without thought, which is un- 
doubtedly a contradiction. 

But an idea according to the definition given of 
it by Philosophers, is not thought, but an object 
of thought, which really exists, and is perceived. 
Now, whether is it a contradiction to say, that a 
man may think of an object that does not exist ? 

I acknowledge that a man cannot perceive an 
object that does not exist ; nor can he remember 
an object that did not exist ; but there appears to 
me no contradiction in his conceiving an object 
that neither does, nor ever did exist. 

Let us take an example. I conceive a centaur. 
This conception is an operation of the mind, of 
which I am conscious, and to which I can attend. 
The sole object of it 1s a centaur, an animal which 
I believe never existed. I can see no contradic- 
tion in this. 

The philosopher says, I cannot conceive a cen- 
taur without having an idea of it in my mind. I 
am at a loss to understand what he means. He 
surely does not mean that I cannot conceive it 
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without conceiving it. ‘This would make me no 
wiser. What then is this idea? Is it an animal, 
half horse and half man? No. Then I am certain 
it is not the thing I conceive. Perhaps he will 
say, that the idea is an image of the animal, and 
is the immediate object of my conception, and 
that the animal is the mediate or remote object. 

To this lanswer: First, I am certain there are 
not two objects of this conception, but one only ; 
which is as immediate an object of my conception 
as any can be. 

Secondly, This one object which I conceive, is 
not the image of an animal, it is an animal. I 
know what it 1s to conceive an image of an ani- 
mal, and what it is to conceive an animal; and I 
can distinguish the one of these from the other 
without any danger of mistake. The thing I con- 
ceive is a body of a certain figure and colour, 
having life and spontaneous motion. ‘The Philo- 
sopher says that the idea is an image of the ani- 
mal, but that it has neither body, nor colour, nor 
life, nor spontaneous motion. ‘This I am not able 
to comprehend. 

Thirdly, 1 wish to know how this idea comes te 
be an object of my thought, when I cannot even 
conceive what it means ; and if I did conceive it, 
this would be no evidence of its existence, any 
more than my conception of a centaur is of its 
existence. Philosophers sometimes say that we 
perceive ideas, sometimes that we are conscious 
ofthem. I can have no doubt of the existence 
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of any thing which I either perceive, or of whiclt 
I am conscious; but I cannot find that I either 
perceive ideas or am conscious of them. 

Perception and consciousness are very different 
operations, and it is strange that Philosophers have 
never determined by which of them ideas are dis- 
cerned. This is as if a man should positively 
affirm that he perceived an object, but whether 
by his eyes, or his ears, or his touch, he could 
not say. “ 

But may not a man who conceives a centaur 
say, that he has a distinct image of it in his mind ? 
I think he may. And if he means by this way of 
speaking what the vulgar mean, who never heard 
of the philosophical theory of ideas, I find no fault 
with it. Bya distinct image in the mind, the vul- 
gar mean a distinct conception ; and it is natural 
to call it so, on account of the analogy between 
an image of a thing and the conception of it. On 
account of this analogy, obvious to all mankind, 
this operation is called imagination, and an image 
in the mind is only a periphrasis for imagination. 
But to infer from this that there is really an image 
in the mind, distinct from the operation of con- 
ceiving the object, is to be misled by an analo- 
gical expression ; as if, from the phrases of de- 
liberating and balancing things in the mind, we 
should infer that there is really a balance exist- 
ing in the mind, for weighing motives and argue 
ments. 
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The analogical words and phrases, used in all 
languages to express conception, do no doubt fa- 
cilitate their being taken in a literal sense. But 
if we only attend carefully to what we are consci- 
ous of in this operation, we shall find no more 
reason to think that images do really exist in our 
minds, than that balances and other mechanical 
engines do. 

We know of nothing that is in the mind but by 
consciousness, and we are conscious of nothing 
but various modes of thinking ; such as under- 
standing, willing, affection, passion, doing, suffer- 
ing. If Philosophers choose to give the name of 
an idea to any mode of thinking, of which we are 
conscious, I have no objection to the name ; but 
that it introduces a foreign word into our lan- 
guage without necessity, and a word that is very 
ambiguous, and apt to mislead. But if they give 
that name to images in the mind, which are not 
thought, but only objects of thought, I can see 
no reason to think that there are such things in 
nature. If they be, their existence and their na- 
ture must be more evident than any thing else, 
because we know nothing but by their means. I 
may add, that if they be, we can know nothing 
besides them. For, from the existence of images, 
we can never, by any just reasoning, infer the ex- 
istence of any thing else, unless perhaps the ex- 
istence of an intelligent Author ofthem. In this 
Bishop Berkeley reasoned right. 

VOL. 11. i. 
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In every work of design, the work must be eon- 
ceived before it is executed, that is. before it ex- 
ists. If a model, consisting of ideas, must exist 
in the mind, as the object of this conception, that 
model is a work of design no less than the other, 
of which it is the model ; and therefore, as a work 
of design, it must have been conceived before it 
existed. In every work of design, therefore, the 
conception must go before the existence. This 
argument we applied before to the Platonic system 
of eternal and immutable ideas, and it may be ap- 
plied with equal force to all the systems of ideas. 

If now it should be asked, What is the idea of 
a circle ? I answer, It is the conception of a cir- 
cle. What is the immediate object of this con- 
ception ? The immediate and the only object of 
it is a circle. But where is this circle? It is no 
where. If it was an individual, and had a real 
existence, it must have a place; but being an uni- 
versal, it has no existence, and therefore no place. 
Is it not in the mind of him that conceives it ? 
The conception of it is in the mind, being an 
act of the mind; and in common language a 
thing being in the mind, 1s a figurative expres- 
sion, signifying that the thing is conceived or re- 
membered. 

It may be asked, Whether this conception is 
an image or resemblance of a circle? I answer, 
I have already accounted for its being, in a figu- 
rative sense, called the image of a circle in the 
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mind. If the question is meant in the literal 
sense, we must observe that the word conception 
has two meanings. Properly it signifies that 
operation of the mind which we have been en- 
deavouring to explain; but sometimes it is put 
for the object of conception, or thing conceived. 

Now, if the question be understood in the last 
of these senses, the object of this conception is 
not an image or resemblance of a circle ; for it is 
a circle, and nothing can be an image of itself. 

If the question be, Whether the operation of 
mind in conceiving a circle be an image or re- 
semblance of a circle? I think it is not; and that 
no two things can be more perfectly unlike, than 
a species of thought and a species of figure. Nor 
is it more strange that conception should have no 
resemblance to the object conceived, than that 
desire should have no resemblance to the object 
desired, or resentment to the object of resent- 
ment. 

I can likewise conceive an individual object 
that really exists, such as St Paul’s church in 
London. I have an idea of it; that is, 1 con- 
ceive it. The immediate object of this concep- 
tion is four hundred miles distant ; and I have no 
reason to think that it acts upon me, or that I act 
upon it; but J can think of it notwithstanding. 1 
can think of the first year, or the last year of the 
Julian period. 

If, after all, it should be thought, that images 
in the mind serve to account for this faculty of 
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conceiving things most distant in time and place, 
and even things which do not exist, which other- 
wise would be altogether inconceivable ; to this 
I answer, That accounts of things grounded upon 
conjecture, have been the bane of true philosophy 
in all ages. Experience may satisfy us, that it is 
an hundred times more probable that they are 
false than that they are true. 

This account of the faculty of conception, by 
images in the mind, or in the brain, will deserve 
the regard of those who have a true taste in phi- 
losophy, when it is proved by solid arguments, 
frst, That there are images in the mind, or in 
the brain of the things we conceive. Sccondly, 
That there is a faculty in the mind of perceiving 
such images. Thirdly, That the perception of such 
images produces the conception of things most 
distant, and even of things that have no existence. 
And, fourthly, That the perception of individual 
images in the mind, or in the brain, gives us the 
conception of universals, which are the attributes 
of many individuals. Until this is-done, the the- 
ory of images existing in the mind, or in the 
brain, ought to be placed im the same category 
with the sensible species, and materia prima of 
Aristotle, and the vortices of Des Cartes. 
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CHAP. III. 
MISTAKES CONCERNING CONCEPTION. 


1- Writers on Logic, after the example of Ari. 
stotle, divide the operations of the understanding 
into three; simple apprehension, which is ano- 
ther word for conception, judgment, and reason- 
ing. They teach us, that reasoning is expressed 
by a syllogism, judgment by a proposition, and 
simple apprehension by a term only, that is, by 
one or more words which do not make a full pro- 
position, but only the subject or predicate of a 
proposition. If by this they mean, as I think they 
do, that a proposition, or even a syllogism, may 
not be simply apprehended, I believe this is a 
mistake. 

In all judgment and in all reasoning concep- 
tion is included. We can neither judge of a pro- 
position, nor reason about it, unless we conceive 
or apprehend it. We may distinctly conceive a 
proposition, without judging of it at all. We 
may have no evidence on one side or the other ; 
we may have no concern whether it be true or 
false. In these cases we commonly form no 
judgment about it, though we perfectly under- 
stand its meaning. 

A man may discourse or plead, or write, for 
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other ends than to find the truth. His learning, 
and wit, and invention, may be employed, while 
his judgment is not at all, or very little. When 
it is not truth, but some other end he pursues, 
judgment would be an impediment, unless for 
discovering the means of attaining his end; and 
therefore it is laid aside, or employed solely for 
that purpose. 

The business of an orator is said to be, to find 
out what is fit to persuade. This a man may do 
with much ingenuity, who never took the trouble 
to examine whether it ought to persuade or not. 
Let it not be thought, therefore, that a man 
judges of the truth of every proposition he utters, 
or hears uttered. In our commerce with the 
world, judgment. is not. the talent that bears the 
greatest price; and therefore those who are not 
sincere lovers of truth, lay up this talent, where it 
rusts and corrupts, while they carry others to 
market, for which there is greater demand. 

o, The division commonly made, by Logicians, 
of simple apprehension into sensation, imagina- 
tion, and pure intellection, seems to me very im- 
proper in several respects. 

First, Under the word sensation, they include 
not only what is properly so called, but the per- 
ception of external objecis by the senses. These 
are very dificrent operations of the mind ; and al- 
though they are commonly conjoined by nature, 
ought to be carefully distinguished by Philoso- 
phers. 
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Secondly, Neither sensation, nor the perception 
of external objects, is simple apprehension. Both 
include judgment and belief, which are excluded 
from simple apprehension. 

Thirdly, They distinguish imagination from 
pure intellegtion by this, that in imagination the 
image is in the brain, in pure intellection it is in 
the intellect. This is to ground a distinction up- 
on an hypothesis. We have no evidence that 
there are images either in the braan or in the in- 
tellect. 

I take imagination, in its most proper sense, to 
signify a lively conception of objects of sight. 
This is a talent of importance to poets and ora- 
tors, and deserves a proper name, on account of 
its connection with those arts. According to this 
strict meaning of the word, imagination is distin- 
guished from conception as a part from the whole. 
We conceive the objects of the other senses, but 
it 1s not so proper to say that we imagine them. 
We conceive judgment, reasoning, propositions, 
and arguments ; but it is rather improper to say 
that we imagine these things. 

This distinction between imagination and con- 
ception, may be illustrated by an example, which 
Des Cartes uses to illustrate the distinction be- 
_ tween imagination and pure intellection. We can 
imagine a triangle or a square so clearly as to dis- 
tinguish them from every other figure. But we 
cannot imagine a figure of a thousand equal sides 
and angles, so clearly. ‘The best eye, by looking 
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at it, could not distinguish it from every figure of 
more or fewer sides. And that conception of its 
appearance to the eye, which we properly call 1ma- 
gination, cannot be more distinct than the appear- 
ance itself; yet we can conceive a figure of a 
thousand sides, and even can demonstrate the pro- 
perties which distinguish it from all figures of more 
or fewer sides. It is not by the eye, but by a su- 
perior faculty, that we form the notion of a great 
number, such-as a thousand: And a distinct no- 
tion of this number of sides not being to be got 
by the eye, it is not imagined but it is distinctly 
conceived, and easily distinguished from every 
other number. 

3. Simple apprehension 1s commonly represent- 
ed as the first operation of the understanding ; and 
judgment, as being a composition or combination 
of simple apprehensions. 

This mistake has probably arisen from the tak- 
ing sensation, and the perception of objects by 
the senses, to be nothing but simple apprehen- 
sion. They are very probably the first operations 
of the mind, but they are not simple apprehen- 
sion. 

Itis generally allowed, that we cannot conceive 
sounds if we have never heard, nor colours if we 
have never scen; and the same thing may be said 
of the objects of the other senses. In like man- 
ner, we must have judged or reasoned before we 
have the conception or simple apprehension of 
judgment, and of reasoning. 
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Simple apprehension, therefore, though it be 
the simplest, is not the first operation of the un- 
derstanding ; and instead of saying, that the more 
complex operations of the mind are formed by 
compounding simple apprehensions, we ought ra- 
ther to say, that simple apprehensions are got by 
analysing more complex operations. 

A similar mistake, which is carried through the 
whole of Mr Locke’s Essay, may be here mention- 
ed. It is, that our simplest ideas or conceptions are 
got immediately by the senses, or by consciousness, 
and the complex afterwards formed by compound. 
ing them. I apprehend it is far otherwise. 

Nature presents no object to the senses, or to 
consciousness, that is not complex. ‘Thus, by 
our senses we perceive bodies of various kinds ; 
but every body is a complex object ; it has length, 
breadth, and thickness ; it has figure, and colour, 
and various other sensible qualities, which are 
blended together in the same subject ; and I ap- 
prehend, that brute animals, who have the same 
senses that we have, cannot separate the different 
qualitics belonging to the same subject, and have 
only a complex and confused notion of the whole: 
Such also would be our notions of the objects of 
sense, if we had not superior powers of under- 
standing, by which we can analyse the complex 
object, abstract every particular attribute from the 
rest, and form a distinct conception of it. 

So that it is not by the senses immediately, but, 
rather by the powers of analysing and abstraction, 
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that we get the most simple, and the most distinct 
notions even of the objects of sense. This will 
be more fully explained in another place. 

4. There remains another mistake concerning 
conception, which deserves to be noticed. It is, 
that our conception of things is a test of their pos- 
sibility, so that. what we can distmctly conceive, 
we may conclude to be possible ; and of what is 
impossible, we can have no conception. 

This opinton has been held by Philosophers for 
more than an hundred years, without contradic- 
tion or dissent, as far as | know; and if it be an 
_error, it may be of some use to inquire into its 
origin, and the causes that it has been so generally 
received as a maxim, whose truth could not be 
brought into doubt. 

One of the fruitless questions agitated among 
the scholastic Philosophers in the dark ages was, 
what is the criterion of truth? As if men could 
have any other way to distinguish truth from er- 
ror, but by the right use of that power of judging 
which God has given them. 

Des Cartes endeavoured to put an end to this 
controversy, by making it a fundamental prin- 
ciple in his system, that whatever we clearly and 
distinctly perceive, is true. 

To understand this principle of Des Cartes, it 
must be observed, that he gave the name of per- 
ception to every power of the human understand- 
ing ; and in explaining this very maxim, he tells 
us, that sense, imagination, and pure intellection, 
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are only different modes of percciving, and so the 
maxim was understood by all his followers. 

The learned Dr Cudworth seems also to have 
adopted this principle: ‘‘ The criterion of true 
“knowledge, says he, is only to be looked for in 
‘our knowledge and conceptions themselves : 
‘* For the entity of all theoretical truth is nothing 
‘else but clear intelligibility, and whatever is 
“ clearly conceived is an entity and a truth; but 
st that which is false, Divine Power* itself cannot 
«¢ make it to be clearly and distinctly understood. 
‘¢ A falsehood can never be clearly conceived or 
‘* apprehended to be truce.” = Etern. and Immut. 
Morality, p. 172, &c. 

This Cartesian maxim seems to me to have led 
the way to that now under consideration, which 
seems to have been adopted as the proper correc- 
tion of the former. When the authority of Des 
Cartes declined, men began to sce that we may 
clearly and distinctly conceive what is not true, 
but thorght, that our conception, though not in 
all cases a test of truth, might be a test of possi- 
bility. 

This indeed scems to be a necessary conse- 
quence of the received doctrine of ideas ; it being 
evident, that there can be no distinct image, 
either in the mind or any where else, of that 
which is impossible. The ambiguity of the word 
conceive, Which we observed, Essay I, Chap. 1, and 
the common phraseology of saying we cannot con- 
ceive such a thing, when we would signify that we 
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think it impossible, might likewise contribute to 
the reception of this doctrine. 

But whatever was the origin of this opinion, it 
seems to preyail universally, and to be reccived 
as a2 maxim. 

“* The bare haying an idea of the proposition 
* proves the thing not to be impossible ; for of an 
‘‘ impossible proposition there can be no idea.”’ 
Dr Sam. Clarke, 

“‘ Of that ‘which neither does nor can exist we 
‘© can have no idea.”’ L. Bolingbroke. 

‘* The measure of impossibility to us is incon- 
‘© ccivableness, that of which we can have no 
‘‘idea, but that reflecting upon it, it appears to 
‘*be nothing, we pronounce to be impossible.” 
Abernethy. 

‘¢ In every idea is implied the possibility of the 
‘‘ existence of its object, nothing being clearer 
‘* than that there can be no idea of an impossibi- 
‘“‘ lity, or conception of what cannot exist.”? Dr 
Price. 

‘¢ Impossibile est cujus nullam notionem far- 
‘“imare possumus; possibile e contra, cui aliqua 
* respondet notio.”? Wolfit Ontolog. 

‘“It is an established maxim in metaphysics, 
«‘ that whatever the mind conceives, includes the 
‘* idea of possible existence, or, in other words, 
‘that nothing we imagine is absolutely impos- 
sible.’ D. Hume. 

It were easy to mustcr up many other respect- 
able authorities for this maxim, and I have never 
found one that called it in question. 
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If the maxim be true in the extent which the 
famous Wolfius has given it, in the passage above 
quoted, we shall have a short road to the deter- 
mination of every question about the possibility 
or impossibility of things. We need only look 
into our own breast, and that, like the Urim and 
Thummin, will give an infallible answer. If we 
can conceive the thing, it is possible ; if not, it is 
impossible. And surely every man may know whe- 
ther he can conceive what is affirmed, or not. 

Other Philosophers have been satisfied with one 
half of the maxim of Wolfius. ‘They say, that, 
whatever we can conceive is possible; but they 
do not say, that whatever we cannot conceive is 
impossible. 

I cannot help thinking even this to be a mis- 
take, which Philosophers have been unwarily led 
into, from the causes before mentioned. My rea- 
sons are these : 

1. Whatever is said to be possible or impossible 
is expressed by a proposition. Now, What is it 
to conceive a proposition ? I think it is no more 
than to understand distinctly its meaning. I know 
no more that can be meant by simple apprehen- 
sion or conception, when applied to a proposi- 
tion. The axiom, therefore, amounts to this: 
Every proposition, of which you understand the 
meaning distinctly, is possible. I am persuaded, 
that I understand as distinctly the meaning of 
this proposition, Any two sides of a triangle are 
fogether equal to the third, as of this, Any twa 
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sides of a triangle are together greater than the 
third ; yet the first of these is impossible. 

Perhaps it will be said, that though you under- 
stand the meaning of the impossible proposition, 
you cannot suppose or conceive it to be true. 

Here we are to examine the meaning of the 
phrases of supposing and conceiving a proposition 
to be true. I can certainly suppose it to be true, 
because I can draw consequences from it which 
I find to be impossible, as well as the proposition 
itself. 

If by conceiving it to be true be meant giving 
some degree of assent to it, however small, this, I 
confess, I cannot do. But will it be said, that 
every proposition to which I can give any degree 
of assent is possible ? This contradicts experience, 
and therefore the maxim cannot be true in this 
sense. 

Sometimes, when we say that we cannot conceive 
a thing to be truce, we mean by that expression, 
that we judge it to be mpossible. In this sense, I 
cannot, indeed, conceive it to be true, that two 
sides of a triangle are equal to the third. Ijudge 
it .to be impossible. If, then, we understand in 
this sense that maxim, that nothing we can con- 
ceive is impossible, the meaning will be, that 
nothing is impossible which we judge to be pos- 
sible. But does it not often happen, that what 
one man judges to be possible, another man 
judges to be impossible ? The maxim, therefore, 
is not true in this sense. 
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Lam not able to find any other meaning of con. 
ceiving a propostlzon, or of conceiving it to be true, 
besides these I have mentioned. I know nothing 
that can be meant by having the idea of a propo- 
sition, but either the understanding its meaning, 
or the judging of its truth. I can understand a 
proposition that is false or impossible as well as 
one that is true or possible; and | find that men 
have contradictory judgments about what is pos- 
sible or impossible, as well as about other things. 
In what sense then can it be said, that the having 
an idea ofa proposition gives certain evidence that 
it is possible ? 

If it be said, that the idea of a proposition is 
an image of it in the mind; I think indeed there 
cannot be a distinct image either in the mind, or 
elsewhere, of that which is impossible ; but what 
is meant by the image of a proposition I am not 
able to comprehend, and I shall be glad to be in- 
formed. | 

2, Every proposition, that is necessarily true, 
stands opposed to a contradictory proposition that 
is impossible; and he that conceives one, con- 
ceives both: Thus a man who believes that two 
and three necessarily make five, must believe it 
to be impossible that two and three should not 
make five. He conceives both propositions when 
he believes one. Every proposition carries its 
contradictory in its bosom, and both are concei- 
ved at the same time. ‘ It is confessed, says Mr 
** Hume, that in all cases where we dissent from 
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* any person, we conceive both sides of the ques- 
** tion, but we can believe only one.” From this 
it certainly follows, that when we dissent from 
any person about a necessary proposition, we cone 
ceive one that is impossible ; yet I know no Phi- 
Josopher who has made so much use of the max- 
im, that whatever we conceive is possible, as Mr 
Hume. A great part of his peculiar tenets is 
built upon it; and if it is true, they must be true. 
But he did not perceive, that in the passage now 
quoted, the truth of which is evident, he contra- 
dicts it himself. 

8. Mathematicians have, in many cases, proved 
some things to be possible, and others to be im- 
possible ; which, without demonstration, would 
not have been believed: Yet I have never found, 
that any Mathematician has attempted to prove a 
thing to be possible, bécause it can be conceived, 
or impossible, because it cannot be conceived. 
Why is not this maxim applied to determine whe- 
ther it is possible to square the circle? a point 
about which very eminent Mathematicians have 
differed. It is easy to conceive, that in the infi- 
nite series of numbers, and intermediate fractions, 
some one number, integral or fractional, may bear 
the same ratio to another, as the side of a square 
bears to its diagonal ; yet, however conceivable 
this may be, it may be demonstrated to be impos- 
sible. 

4. Mathematicians often require us to conceive 
things that are impossible, in order to prove them 
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to be so. This is the case in all their demonstra- 
tions ad absurdum. Conceive, says Euclid, aright 
line drawn from one point of the circumference 
of a circle to another, to fall without the circle ; 
I conceive this, I reason from it, until I come to 
a consequence that is manifestly absurd ; and from 
thence conclude, that the thing which I concci- 
ved is impossible. 

Having said so much to shew, that our power 
of conceiving a proposition is no criterion of its 
possibility or impossibility, I shall add a few ob- 
servations on the extent of our knowledge of this 
kind. 

1. There are many propositions which, by the 
faculties God has given us, we judge to be neces- 
sary, as well as true. All mathematical proposi- 
tions are of this kind, and many others. The con- 
tradictories of such propositions must be impos- 
sible. Our knowledge, therefore, of what is im- 
possible, must at least be as extensive as our know- 
ledge of necessary truth. 

2. By our senses, by memory, by testimony, 
and by other means, we know many things to be 
true, which do not appear to be necessary. But 
whatever is true, is possible. Our knowledge, 
therefore, of what is possible, must at least extend 
as far as our knowledge of truth. 

3. If a man pretends to determine the possibi- 
lity or impossibility of things beyond these limits, 
let him bring proot. J do not say that no such 
proof can be brought. It has been brought in 
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many cases, particularly in mathematics. But I 
say, that his being abie to conceive a thing, is no 
proof that it is possible. Mathematics afford many 
instances of impossibilities in the nature of things, 
which no man would have believed, if they had 
not been strictly demonstrated. Perhaps, if we 
were able to reason demonstratively in other sub- 
jects, to as great extent as in mathematics, we 
might find many things to be impossible, which 
we conclude, without hesitation, to be possible. 

It is possible, you say, that God might have 
made an universe of sensible and rational crea- 
tures, into which neither natural nor moral evil 
should ever enter. It may be so, for what 1 know: 
But how do you know that it is possible ? That 
you can conceive it, I grant ; but this is no proof. 
I cannot admit, as an argument, or even as a 
pressing difficulty, what is grounded on the sup- 
position that such a thing 1s possible, when there 
is no good evidence that it is possible, and, for 
any thing we know, it may in the nature of things 
be impossible. 
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CHAP. IV. 
OF THE TRAIN OF THOUGHT IN THE MIND. 


Every man is conscious of a succession of 
thoughts which pass in his mind while he is awake, 
even when they are not excited by external ob- 
jects. 

The mind on this account may be compared to 
liquor in the state of fermentation. When it is 
not in this state, being once at rest, it remains at 
rest, until it 1s moved by some external impulse. 
But, in the state of fermentation, it has some 
cause of motion in itself, which, even when there 
is no impulse from without, suffers it not to be at 
rest a moment, but produces a constant motion 
and ebullition, while it continues to ferment. 

There is surely no similitude between motion 
and thought ; but there is an analogy, so obvious 
to all men, that the same words are often applied 
to both; and many modifications of thought have 
no name but such as is borrowed from the modi- 
fications of motion. Many thoughts are excited 
by the senses. ‘The causes or occasions of these 
may be considered as external: But, when such 
external causes do not operate upon us, we con- 
tinue to think from some internal cause. From 
the constitution of the mind itself there is a can- 
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stant ebullition of thought, a constant intestine 
motion ; not only of thoughts barely speculative, 
but of sentiments, passions and affections, which 
attend them. 

This continued succession of thought has, by 
modern Philosophers, been called the imagination. 
I think it was formerly called the fancy, or the 
phantasy. If the old name be laid aside, it were 
to be wished that it had got a name less ambigu- 
ous than that of imagination, a name which had 
two or three meanings besides. 

It is often called the train of ideas. ‘This may 
lead one to think that it is a train of bare concep- 
tions ; but this would surely be a mistake. It is 
made up of many other operations of mind, as well 
as of conceptions, or ideas. 

Memory, judgment, reasoning, passions, affec- 
tions and purposes ; in a word, every operation 
of the mind, excepting those of sense, is exerted 
occasionally in this train of thought, and has its 
share as an ingredient: So that we must take the 
word zdea in a very extensive sense, if we make the 
train of our thoughts to be only a train of ideas. 

To pass from the name, and consider the thing, 
we may observe, that the trains of thought in the 
mind are of two kinds; they are either such as 
flow spontaneously, like water from a fountain, 
without any exertion of a governing principle to 
arrange them ; or they are regulated and direct- 
ed by an active effort of the mind, with some view 
and intention. 
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Before we consider these in their order, it is 
proper to premise that these two kinds, however 
distinct in their nature, are for the most part mix- 
ed, in persons awake and come to years of under- 
standing. | 

On the one hand, we are rarely so vacant of all 
project and design, as to let our thoughts take 
their own course, without the least check or di- 
rection: Or if at any time we should be in this 
state, some object will present itself, which is too 
interesting not to engage the attention, and rouse 
the active or contemplative powers that were at 
rest. 

On the other hand, when a man is giving the 
most intense application to any speculation, or to 
any scheme of conduct, when he wills to exclude 
every thought that is foreign to his present pur- 
pose, such thoughts will often impertinently in- 
trude upon him, in spite of his endeavours to the 
contrary, and occupy, by a kind of violence, 
some part of the time destined to another pur- 
pose. One man may have the command of his 
thoughts more than another man, and the same 
man more at one time than at another: But | ap- 
prehend, in the best trained mind the thoughts 
will sometimes be restive, sometimes capricious 
and self-willed, when we wish to have them most 
under command, 

It has been observed very justly, that we must 
not ascribe to the mind the power of calling up 
any thought at pleasure, because such a call ar 
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volition supposes that thought to be already in the 
mind ; for otherwise, how should it be the object 
of volition ? As this must be granted on the one 
hand, so it is no less certain on the other, that a 
man has a considerable power in regulating and 
disposing his own thoughts. Of this every man 
is conscious, and I can no more doubt of it, than 
TI can doubt whether I think at all. 

We seem to treat the thoughts that present 
themselves to the fancy in crowds, as a great man 
treats those that attend his levee. They are all 
ambitious of his attention; he gocs round the 
circle, bestowing a bow upon one, a smile upon 
another ; asks a short question of a third; while 
a fourth is honoured with a particular conference ; 
and the greater part have no particular mark of 
attention, but go as they came. It is true, he 
can yive no mark of his attention to those who 
were not there, but he has a sufficient number 
for making a choice and distinction. 

In like manner, a number of thoughts present 
themselves to the fancy spontaneously ; but if we 
pay no attention to them, nor hold any confer- 
ence with them, they pass with the crowd, and 
are immediately forgot, as if they had never ap- 
peared. But those to which we think proper to 
pay attention, may be stopped, examined, and ar- 
ranged, for any particular purpose we have in 
view. 

It may likewise be observed, that a train of 
thought, which was at first composed by appli- 
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cation and judgment, when it has been often re- 
peated, and becomes familiar, will present itself 
spontaneously. ‘Thus, when a man has composed 
an air in music, so as to please his own ear; af- 
ter he has played, or sung it often, the notes will 
arrange themselves in just order; and it requires 
‘No effort to regulate their succession. 

Thus we see, that the fancy is made up of 
trains of thinking; some of which are spontane- 
ous, others studied and regulated ; and the great- 
er part are mixed of both kinds, and take their 
denomination from that which is most prevalent : 
and that a train of thought, which at first was 
studied and composed, may by habit present it- 
self spontaneously. Having premised these things, 
Ict us return to those trains of thought which are 
spontaneous, which must be first in the order of 
nature. 

When the work of the day is over, and a man 
lies down to relax his body and mind, he cannot 
cease from thinking, though he desires it. Some- 
thing occurs to his fancy; that is followed by 
another thing, and so his thoughts are ‘carried on 
from one object to another, until sleep closes the 
scene. 

In this operation of the mind, it is not one fa- 
culty only that is employed : there are many that 
join together in its production. Sometimes the 
transactions of the day are brought upon the stage, 
and acted over again, as it were, upon this theatre 
of the imagination. In this case, memory surely 
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acts the most considerable part, since the seenes 
exhibited are not fictions, but realities, which we 
remember ; yet in this case the memory does not 
act alone, other powers are employed, and attend 
upon their proper objects. ‘The transactions re- 
‘membered will be more or less interesting ; and 
we cannot then review our own conduct, nor 
that of others, without passing some judgment 
upon it. This we approve,—that we disapprove. 
This elevates,—that humbles and depresses us. 
Persons that are not absolutely indifferent to us, 
can hardly appear, even to the imagination, with- 
out some friendly or unfriendly cmotion. We 
judge and reason about things, as well as persons 
in such reveries. We remember what aman said 
and did ; from this we pass to his designs, and to 
his general character, and frame some hypothesis 
io make the whole consistent. Such trains of 
thought we may call historical. 

There are others which we may call romantic, 
in which the plot is formed by the creative power 
of fancy, without any regard to what did or will 
happen. In these also, the powers of judgment, 
taste, moral sentiment, as well as the passions and 
affections, come in and take a share in the execu- 
tion. 

In these scenes, the man himsclf commonly acts 
a very distinguished part, and seldom does any 
thing which he cannot approve. Here the miser 
will be generous, the coward brave, and the knave 
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honest. Mr Addison, in the Spectator, calls this 
play of the fancy, castle building. 

The young Politician, who has turned his 
thoughts to the affairs of government, becomes in 
his imagination a minister of state. He examines 
every spring and wheel of the machine of govern- 
ment with the nicest eye, and the most exact 
judgment. He finds a proper remedy for every 
disorder of the commonwealth, quickens trade 
and manufactures by salutary laws, encourages 
arts and sciences, and makes the nation happy at 
home, and respected abroad. He feels the re- 
ward of his good administration, in that self-ap- 
probation which attends it, and is happy in ac- 
quiring, by his wise and patriotic conduct, the 
blessings of the present age, and the praises of 
those that are to come. 

It is probable, that, upon the stage of imagina- 
tion, more great exploits have been performed in 
every aye, than have been upon the stage of life 
from the beginning of the world. An innate de- 
sire of self-approbation is undoubtedly a part of 
the human constitution. It is a powerful spur to 
worthy conduct, and is mtended as such by the 
Author of our being. A man cannot be easy or 
happy, unless this desire be in some measure gra- 
tified. Whlule he conceives himself worthless and 
base, he can relish no enjoyment. The humilia- 
ting mortifying sentiment must be removed, and 
this natural desire of self-approbation will either 
produce a noble effort to acquire real worth, 
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which is its proper direction, or it will lead into 
some of those arts of self-deceit, which create a 
false opinion of worth. 

A castle-builder, in the fictitious scenes of his 
fancy, will figure, not according to his real cha- 
racter, but according to the highest opinion he has 
been able to form of himself, and perhaps far be- 
yond that opinion. For in those imaginary con- 
flicts the passions easily yield to reason, and a 
man exerts the noblest efforts of virtue and mag- 
nanimity, with the same ease, as, in his dreams, 
he flies through the air, or plunges to the bottom 
of the ocean. 

The romantic scenes of fancy are most common- 
ly the occupation of young minds, not yet so 
deeply engaged in life as to have their thoughts 
taken up by its real cares and business. 

Those active powers of the mind, which are 
most Juxuriant by constitution, or have been most 
cherished by education, impatient to exert them- 
selves, hurry the thought into scenes that give 
them play ; and the boy commences in imagina- 
tion, according to the bent of his mind, a general 
or a statesman, a poet or an orator. 

When the fair ones become castle-builders, they 
use different materials ; and while the young sol- 
dier is carried into the field of Mars, where he 
pierces the thickest squadrons of the enemy, de- 
spising death in all its forms, the gay and lovely 
nymph, whose heart has never felt the tender pas- 
sion, is transported into a brilliant assembly, where 
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she draws the attention of every eye, and makes 
an impression on the noblest heart. 

But no sooner has Cupid’s arrow found its way 
into her own heart, than the whole scenery of her 
imagination is changed. Balls and assemblies 
have now no charms. Woods and groves, the 
flowery bank, and the crystal fountain, are the 
scenes she frequents in imagination. She be- 
comes an Arcadian shepherdess, feeding her flock 
beside that of her Strephon, and wants no more 
to complete her happiness. 

In a few years the love sick-maid is transform- 
ed into the solicitous mother. Her smiling off- 
spring play around her. She views them with a 
parent’s eye. Her imagination immediately raises 
them to manhood, and brings them forth upon 
the stage of life. One son makes a figure in the 
army, another shines at the bar; her daughters 
are happily disposed of in marriage, and bring 
new alliances to the family. Her children’s chil- 
dren rise up before her, and venerate her gray 
hairs. 

Thus, the spontaneous sallies of fancy are as 
various as the cares and fears, the desires and 
hopes, of man. 


Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, tra, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus : 


These fill up the scenes of fancy, as well as the 
page of the Satirist. Whatever possesses the 
heart makes occasional excursions into the ima- 
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gination, and acts such scenes upon that theatre 
as are agreeable to the prevailing passion. The 
man of traffic, who has committed a rich cargo 
to the inconstant ocean, follows it in his thought ; 
and, according as his hopes or his fears prevail, he 
is haunted with storms, and rocks, and shipwreck ; 
ot he makes a happy and a lucrative voyage, and 
before his vessel has lost sight of land, he has dis- 
posed of the profit which she is to bring at her re- 
turn. : 

The Poet is carried into the Elysian fields, 
where he converses with the ghosts of Homer 
and Orpheus. The Philosopher makes a tour 
through the planetary system, or goes down to 
the centre of the earth, and examines its various 
strata. In the devout man likewise, the great 
objects that possess his heart often play in his 
imagination ; sometimes he is transported to the 
regions of the blessed, from whence he looks 
down with pity upon the folly and the pageantry 
of human life ; or he prostrates himself before the 
throne of the Most High with devout veneration ; 
or he converses with celestial spirits about the 
natural and moral kingdom of God, which he 
now sees only by a faint light, but hopes hereaf- 
ter to view with a steadier and brighter ray. 

In persons come to maturity, there is even in 
these spontaneous sallies of fancy, some arrange- 
ment of thought ; and I conceive that it will be 
readily allowed, that in those who have the great- 
est stock of knowledge, and the best natural parts, 
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even the spontaneous movements of fancy will 
be the most regular and connected. They have 
an order, connection, and unity, by which they 
are no less distinguished from the dreams of one 
asleep, or the ravings of one delirious on the one 
hand, than from the finished productions of art on 
the other. 

How is this regular arrangement brought about ? 
It has all the marks of judgment and reason, yet 
it seems to go before judgment, and to spring forth 
spontaneously. 

Shall we believe with Leibnitz, that the mind 
was originally formed like a watch wound up; 
and that all its thoughts, purposes, passions, and 
actions, are effected by the gradual evolution of 
the original spring of the machine, and succeed 
each other in order, as necessarily as the motions 
and pulsations of a watch ? 

If'a child of three or four years were put to ac- 
count for the phenomena of a watch, he would con- 
ceive that there is a little man within the watch, 
or some other little animal that beats continually, 
and produces the motion. Whether the hypothe- 
sis of this young Philosopher in turning the watch- 
spring into a man, or that of the German Philoso- 
pher in turning a man into a watch-spring, be the 
most rational, seems hard to determine. 

To account for the regularity of our thoughts, 
from notions of animal spirits, vibrations of nerves, 
attractions of ideas, or from any other unthinking 
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cause, whether mechanical or contingent, seems 
equally irrational. 

If we be not able to distinguish the strongest 
marks of thought and design from the effects of 
mechanism or contingency, the consequence will 
be very melancholy: For it must necessarily fol- 
low, that we have no evidence of thought in any 
of our fellow-men, nay, that we have no evidence 
of thought or design in the structure and govern- 
ment of the universe. If a good period or sen- 
tence was ever produced without having had any 
judgment previously employed about it, why not 
an Iliad or Eneid ? They differ only in less and 
more ; and we should do injustice to the Philoso- 
pher of Laputa, in laughing at his project of ma- 
king poems by the turning of a wheel, if a con- 
currence of unthinking causes may produce a ra- 
tional train of thought. 

It is, therefore, in itself highly probable, to say 
no more, that whatsoever is regular and rational 
in a train of thought, which presents itself sponta- 
neously to a man’s fancy, without any study, is a 
copy of what had been before composed by his own 
rational powers, or those of some other person. 

We certainly judge so in similar cases. Thus, 
in a book I find a train of thinking, which has the 
marks of knowledge and judgment. I ask how 
it was produced ? It is printed ina book. This 
does not satisfy me, because the book has no 
knowledge nor reason. I am told that a printer 
printed it, and a compositor set the types. Neither 
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does this satisfy me. These causes perhaps knew 
very little of the subject. There must be a prior 
cause of the composition. It was printed from a 
manuscript. True. But the manuscript is as ig- 
norant as the printed book. The manuscript was 
written or dictated by a man of knowledge and 
judgment. This, and this only, will satisfy a man 
of common understanding ; and it appears to him 
extremely ridiculous to believe that such a train 
of thinking could originally be produced by any 
cause that neither reasons nor thinks. 

Whether such a train of thinking be printed in 
a book, or printed, so to speak, in his mind, and 
issue spontaneously from his fancy, it must have 
been composed with judgment by himself, or by 
some other rational being. 

This, 1 think, will be confirmed by tracing the 
progress of the human fancy as far back as we are 
able. 

We have not the means of knowing how the 
fancy is employed in infants. Their time is di- 
vided between the employment of their senses 
and sound sleep: So that there is little timg left 
for imagination, and the materials it has to work 
upon are‘probably very scanty. A few days after 
they are born, sometimes a few hours, we see 
them smile in their sleep. But what they smile 
at is not easy to guess; for they do not smile at 
any thing they see, when awake, for some months 
after they are born. It is likewise common to 
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see them move their lips in sleep, as if they were 
sucking. 

_ These things seem to discover some working of 
the imagination ; but there is no reason to think 
that there is any regular train of thought in the 
mind of infants. 

By a regular train of thought, I mean that which 
has a beginning, a middle, and an end, an arrange- 
ment of its parts, according to some rule, or with 
some intention. ‘Thus the conception of a design, 
and of the means of executing it; the conception 
ofa whole, and the number and order of the parts : 
These are instances of the most simple trains of 
thought that can be called regular. 

Man has undoubtedly a power (whether we call 
it taste or judgment, is not of any consequence in 
the present argument) whereby he distinguishes 
between a composition, and a heap of materials ; 
between a house, for instance, and a heap of 
stones ; between a sentence, and a heap of words ; 
between a picture, and a heap of colours. It does 
not appear to me that children have any regular 
traing of thought until this power begins to opc- 
rate. ‘Those who are born such idiots as never to 
shew any signs of this power, show as fittle any 
signs of regularity of thought. It seems, there- 
fore, that this power is connected with all regular 
trains of thought, and may be the cause of them. 

Such trains of thought discover themselves in 
children about two years of age. They can then 
give attention to the opcratious of older children 
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in making their little houses, and ships, and other 
such things, in imitation of the works of men. 
They are then capable of understanding a little 
of language, which shews both a regular train of 
thinking, and some degree of abstraction. I think 
we may perceive a distinction between the facul- 
ties of children of two or three years of age, and 
those of the most sagacious brutes. They can 
then perceive design and regularity in the works 
of others, especially of older children ¢ their little 
minds are fired with the discovery ; they are eager 
to imitate it, and never at rest till they can exhi- 
bit something of the same kind. 

When a child first learns by imitation to do 
something that requires design, how does he ex- 
ult! Pythagoras was not more happy in the dis- 
covery of his famous theorem. He seems then 
first to reflect upon himself, and to swell with self- 
esteem. His cyes sparkle. He is impatient to 
shew his performance to all about him, and thinks 
himself entitled to their applause. He is applaud- 
ed by all, and feels the same emotion from this ap- 
plause, as a Roman Consul did from a triumph. 
He has now a consciousness of some worth in him- 
sclf. He assumes a superiority over those who 
are not so wise; and pays respect to those who 
are wiser than himself. He attempts somcthing 
else, and is every day reaping new laurels. 

As children grow up, they are delighted with. 
tales, with childish games, with designs and stra- 
tagems: Every thing of this kind stores the fancy 
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with a new regular train of thought, which be- 
comes familiar by repetition, so that one part draws 
the whole after it in the imagination. 

The imagination of a child, like the hand of a 
painter, is long employed in copying the works 
of others, before it attempts any invention of its 
own. | 

The power of invention is not yet brought forth, 
but it is coming forward, and, like the bud of a 
tree, is reaéy to burst its integuments, when some 
accident aids its eruption. 

There is no power of the understanding that 
gives so much pleasure to the owner as that ot in- 
vention ; whether it be employed in mechanics, 
in science, in the conduct of life, in poetry, in wit, 
or in the fine arts. One who is conscious of it, 
acquires thereby a worth and importance in his 
own eye which he had not before. He looks upon 
himself as oue who formerly lived upon the boun- 
ty and gratuity of’ others, but who has now acqui- 
red some property of his own. When this power 
begins to be felt on the young mind, it has the 
grace of novelty added to its other charms, and, 
like the youngest child of the family, is caressed 
beyond all the rest. 

We may be sure, therefore, that as soon as chil- 
dren are conscious of this power, they will exercise 
it in such ways as are suited to their age, and to 
the objects they are employed about. This gives 
rise to innumerable new associations, and regular 
trains of thought, which make the deeper impres- 
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sion upon the mind, as they are its exclusive pro- 
perty. 

1 am aware that the power of invention is dis- 
tributed among men more unequally than almost 
any other. When it is able to produce any thing 
that is interesting to mankind, we call it genius, 
a talent which is the lot of very few. But there is 
perhaps a lower kind, or lower degree of inven- 
tion that is more common. However this may 
be, it must be allowed, that the power of inven- 
tion in those who have it, will produce many new 
regular trains of thought; and these being ex- 
pressed in works of art, in writing, or in dis- 
course, will be copied by others. 

Thus I conceive the minds of children, as soon 
as they have judgment to distinguish what is re- 
gular, orderly, and connected, from a mere medley 
of thought, are furnished with regular trains of 
thinking by these means. 

First and chiefly, by copying what they see in 
the works and in the discourse of others. Man 
is the most imitative of all animals; he not only 
imitates with intention, and purposely what he 
thinks has any grace or beauty, but even without 
intention, he is led by a kind of instinct, which 
it is difficult to resist, into the modes of speaking, 
thinking, and acting, which he has been accus- 
tumed to see in his early years. The more chil- 
dren see of what is regular and beautiful in what is 
presented to them, the more they are led to ob- 
serve and to imitate it. 
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This is the chief part of their stock, and de- 
scends to them by a kind of tradition from those 
who came before them; and we shall find, that 
the fancy of most men is furnished from those they 
have conversed with, as well as their religion, lan- 
guage and manners. 

Secondly, By the additions or innovations that 
are properly their own, these will be greater or 
less, in proportion to their study and invention ; 
but in the bulk of mankind are not very consider- 
able. 

Every profession, and every rank in life, has a 
manner of thinking, and turn of fancy that is pro- 
per to it; by which it is characterised in come- 
dies and works of humour. The bulk of men of 
the same nation, of the same rank, and of the same 
occupation, are cast as it were in the same mould. 
This mould itself changes gradually, but slowly, 
by new inventions, by intercourse with strangers, 
or by other accidents. 

The condition of man requires a longer infancy 
and youth than that of other animals; for this 
reason, among others, that almost every station in 
civil society requires a multitude of regular trains 
of thought, to be not only acquired, but to be 
made so familiar by frequent repetition, as to 
present themselves spontaneously, when there is 
occasion for them. 

The imagination even of men of good parts 
never serves them readily but in things wherein 
it has been much exercised. A Minister of State 
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holds a conference with a foreign Ambassador, 
with no greater emotion than a Professor in a 
college prelects to his audience. The imagina- 
tion of each presents to him what the occasion 
requires to be said, and how. Let them change 
places, and both would find themselves at a loss. 
The habits which the human mind is capable 
of acquiring by exercise are wonderful in many 
instances ; in none more wonderful than in that 
versatility of imagination which a well-bred man 
acquires, by being much exercised in the various 
scenes of life. In the morning he visits a friend 
in affliction. Here his imagination brings forth 
from its store every topic of consolation ; every 
thing that is agreeable to the laws of friendship 
and sympathy, and nothing that is notso. From 
thence he drives to the Minister’s levee, where 
imagination readily suggests what is proper to be 
said or replied to every man, and in what man- 
ner, according to the degree of acquaintance or 
familiarity, of rank or dependence, of opposition 
or concurrence of interests, of confidence or dis- 
trust, that is between them. Nor does all this 
employment hinder him from carrying on some 
design with much artifice, and endeavouring to 
penetrate into the views of others through the 
closest disguises. From the levee he goes to the 
House of Commons, and speaks upon the aftairs 
of the nation ; from thence to a ball or assembly, 
and entertains the ladies. His imagination puts 
on the friend, the courtier, the patriot, the fine 
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gentleman, with more ease than we put off one 
suit and put on another. © 

This is the effect of training and exercise. For 
a man of equal parts and knowledge, but unac- 
customed to those scenes of public life, is quite 
disconcerted when first brought into them. His 
thoughts are put to flight, and he cannot rally 
them. 

There are feats of imagination to be learned 
by applicati6n and practice, as wonderful as the 
feats of balancers and rope-dancers, and often as 
useless. 

When a man can make a hundred verses stand- 
ing on one foot, or play three or four games at 
chess at the same time without seeing the board, 
it is probable he hath spent his life in acquiring 
such a feat. However, such unusual phenomena 
shew what habits of imagination may be acqui- 
red. 

When such habits are acquired and perfected, 
they are exercised without any laborious effort ; 
like the habit of playing upon an instrument of 
music. There are innumerable motions of the 
fingers upon the stops or keys, which must be 
directed in one particular train or succession. 
There is only one arrangement of those motions 
that is right, while there are ten thousand that 
are wrong, and would spoil the music. The 
Musician thinks not in the least of the arrange- 
ment of those motions ; he has a distinct idea of 
the tune, and wills to play it. The motions of 
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the fingers arrange themselves so as to answer his 
intention. | 

In like manner, when a man speaks upon a sub- 
ject with which he is acquainted, there is a certain 
arrangement of his thoughts and words necessary 
to make his discourse sensible, pertinent, and 
grammatical. In every sentence, there are more 
rules of grammar, logic, and rhetoric, that may be 
transgressed, than there are words and letters. 
He speaks without thinking of any of those rules, 
and yet observes them all, as if they were all in 
his eye. 

This is a habit so similar to that of a player on 
an instrument, that I think both must be got in 
the same way, that is, by much practice, and the 
power of habit. 

When a man speaks well and methodically up- 
on a subject without study, and with perfect ease, 
I believe we may take it for granted that his 
thoughts run in a beaten track. ‘There is a mould 
in his mind, which has been formed by much 
practice, or by study, for this very subject, or for 
some other so similar and analogous, that his dis- 
course falls into this mould with ease, and takes 
its form from it. 

Hitherto we have considered the operations of 
fancy that are either spontaneous, or at least re- 
quire no laborious effort to guide and direct them, 
and have endeavoured to account for that degree 
of regularity and arrangement which is found 
even in them. The natural powers of judgment 
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and invention, the pleasure that always attends 
the exercise of those powers, the means we have 
of improving them by imitation of others, and the 
effect of practice and habits, seems to me sulii- 
ciently to account for this phenomenon, without 
supposing any unaccountable attractions of ideas 
by which they arrange themselves. 

But we are able to direct our thoughts in a cer- 
tain course so as to perform a destined task. 

Every work of art has its model framed in the 
imagination. Here the Iliad of Homer, the Re- 
public of Plato, the Principia of Newton, were fa- 
bricated. Shall we believe, that those works took 
the form in which they now appear of themselves ? 
That the sentiments, the manners, and the pas- 
sions arranged themselves at once in the mind of 
Homer, so as to form the Iliad ? Was there no 
more effort in the composition, than there is in 
telling a well-known tale, or singing a favourite 
song ? This cannot be believed. 

Granting that some happy thought first sug- 
gested the design of singing the wrath of Achilles ; 
yet, surely, it was a matter of judgment and choice 
where the narration should begin, and where it 
should end. 

Granting that the fertility of the Poet’s ima- 
gination suggested a variety of rich materials ; 
was not judgment necessary to select what was 
proper, to reject what was improper, to arrange 
the materials into a just composition, and to 
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adapt them to each other, and to the design of 
the whole? 

No man can believe that Homer’s ideas, mere. 
ly by certain sympathies and antipathies, by cer- 
tain attractions and repulsions inherent in their 
natures, arranged themselves according to the 
most perfect rules of Epic poetry; and Newton’s 
according to the rules of mathematical composi- 
tion. 

I should sooner believe that the Poet, after he 
invoked his Muse, did nothing at all but lister to 
the song of the goddess. Poets indeed, and other 
artists, must make their works appear natural ; 
but nature is the perfection of art, and there can 
be no just imitation of nature without art: When 
the building is finished, the rubbish, the scaffolds, 
the tools and engines are carried out of sight; 
but we know it could not have been reared with- 
out them. 

The train of thinking, therefore, is capable of 
being guided and directed, much in the same man- 
ner as the horse we ride. The horse has his 
strength, his agility, and his mettle in himself; 
he has been taught certain movements, and many 
useful habits that make him more subservient to 
our purposes, and obedient to our will: but to 
accomplish a journey, he must be directed by the 
rider. 

In like manner, tancy has its original powers, 
which are very different in different persons ; it 
has likewise more regular motions, to which it 
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has been trained by a long course of discipline 
and exercise ; and by which it may exiempore, and 
without much effort, produce things that have a 
considerable degree of beauty, regularity and de- 
sign. 

’ But the most perfect works of design are never 
extemporary. Our first thoughts are reviewed ; 
we place them at a proper distance; examine 
every part, and take a complex view of the whole : 
By our critical faculties, we perceive this part to 
be redundant, that deficient ; here is a want of 
nerves, there a want of delicacy ; this 1s obscure, 
that too diffuse: Things are maishalled anew, 
according to a second and more deliberate judg- 
ment ; what was deficieut, is supplied; what was 
dislocated, is put in joint; redundances are lopped 
off, and the whole polished. 

Though Poets of ail artists make the highest 
claim to inspiration, yet if we believe Horace, a 
competent judge, no production in that art can 
have merit, which has not cost such labour as 
this in the birth. 


Vos O! 
Pompilius sanguis, carmen reprehendite quod non 
Multa dies, et multa litura coercuit, atque 
Perfectum decies non castigavit ad unguem. 


The conclusion I would draw from all that has 
been said upon this subjectis, That everything that 
is regular in that train of thought, which we call 
fancy or imagination, from the little designs and 
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reveries of children, to the grandest productions 
of human genius, was originally the offspring of 
judgment or taste, applied with some effort great- 
er or less. What one person composed with art 
and judgment, is imitated by another with great 
ease. What a man himself at first composed with 
pains, becomes by ! abit so familiar, as to offer it- 
self spontaneously to his fancy afterwards: But 
nothing that is regular was ever at first concei- 
ved, without design, attention, and Gare. 

I shall now make a few reflections upon a the- 
ory which has been applied to account for this 
successive train of thought in the mind. It was 
hinted by Mr Hobbes, but has drawn more at- 
tention since it was distinctly explained by Mr 
Hume. 

That author thinks that the train of thought in 
the mind is owing to a kind of attraction which 
ideas have for other ideas that bear certain relations 
tothem. He thinks the complex ideas, which are 
the common subjects of our thoughts and reason- 
ing, are owing to the same cause. ‘The relations 
which produce this attraction of ideas, he thinks, 
are these three only, to wit, causation, contiguity 
in time or place, and similitude. He asserts, that 
these are the only general principles that unite 
ideas. And having, in another place, occasion 
to take notice of contrariety as a principle of 
connection among ideas, in order to reconcile 
this to his system, he tells us gravely, that contra- 
riety may perhaps be considered as a mixture of 
causation and resemblance. That ideas which 
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have any of these three relations do mutually at- 
tract each other, so that one of them being pre- 
sented to the fancy, the other is drawn along 
with it, this he seems to think an original proper- 
ty of the mind, or rather of the ideas, and there- 
fore inexplicable. 

First, I observe with regard to this theory, 
that although it is true that the thought of any ob- 
ject is apt to lead us to the thought of its cause 
or effect, of things contiguous to it in time or 
place, or of things resembling it, yet this enume- 
ration of the relations of things which are apt to 
lead us from one object to another, 1s very inaccu- 
rate. 

The enumeration is too large upon his own 
principles; but is by far too scanty in reality. 
Causation, according to his philosophy, implies 
nothing more than a constant conjunction obser- 
ved between the cause and the effect, and there- 
fore contiguity must include causation, and _ his 
three principles of attraction are reduced to two. 

But when we take all the three, the enumera- 
tion is in reality very incomplete. Every rela- 
tion of things has a tendency, more or less, to 
lead the thought, in a thinking mind, from one to 
the other ; and not only every relation, but every 
kind of contrariety and opposition. What Mr 
IIume says, that contrariety may perhaps be con- 
sidered as a mixture “ of causation and resem- 
‘‘ blance,”’ I can as little comprehend asif he had 
said that figure may perhaps be considered as a 
mixture of colour and sound. 
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Our thoughts pass easily from the end to the 
means; from any truth to the evidence on which 
it is founded, the consequences that may be 
drawn from it, or the use that may be made of it. 
From a part we are easily led to think of the 
whole, from a subject to its qualities, or from 
things related to the relation. Such transitions 
in thinking must have been made thousands of 
times by every man who thinks and reasons, and 
thereby become, as it were, beaten tracks for the 
imagination. 

Not only the relations of objects to each other 
influence our train of thinking, but the relation 
they bear to the present temper and disposition 
of the mind ; their relation to the habits we have 
acquired, whether moral or intellectual; to the 
company we have kept, and to the business in 
which we have been chiefly employed. The 
same event will suggest very different reflections 
to different persons, and to the same person at 
different times, according as he is in good or bad 
humour, as he is lively or dull, angry or pleased, 
melancholy or cheerful. 

Lord Kames, in his Elements of Criticism, and 
Dr Gerard in his Essay on Genius, have given a 
much fuller and juster enumeration of the causes 
that influence our train of thinking, and I have 
nothing to add to what they have said on this 
subject. 

Secondly, Let us consider how far this attrac- 


tion of ideas must be resolved into original qua- 
lities of human nature. 
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‘I believe the original principles of the mind, of 
which we can give no account, but that such 
is our constitution, are more in number than is 
commonly thought. But we ought not to mul- 
tiply them without necessity. 

That trains of thinking, which by frequent re- 
petition have become familiar, should sponta- 
neously offer themselves to our fancy, seems to re- 
quire no other original quality but the power of 
habit. « 

In all rational thinking, and in all rational dis- 
course, whether serious or facetious, the thought 
must have some relation to what went before. 
Every man, therefore, from the dawn of reason, 
mnst have been accustomed to a train of related 
objects. ‘These please the understanding, and by 
custom become like beaten tracks which invite the 
traveller. 

As far as it 1s in our power to give a direction 
to our thoughts, which it is, undoubtedly, ina 
great degree, they will be directed by the active 
principles common to men, by our appetites, our 
passions, our affections, our reason, and con- 
science. And that the trains of thinking in our 
minds are chiefly governed by these, according 
as one or another prevails at the time, every man 
will find in his experience. 

If the mind is at any time vacant from every 
passion and desire, there are still some objects 
that are more acceptable to us than others. The 
facetious man is pleased with surprising simili- 
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tudes or contrasts ; the Philosopher with the re. 
lations of things that are subservient to reason- 
ing ; the Mes@rant with what tends to profit, and 
the Politician with what may mend the state. 

A good writer of comedy or romance can feign 
a train of thinking for any of the persons of his 
fable, which appears very natural, and is approved 
by the best judges. Now, what is it that entitles 
such a fiction to approbation ? It is that the au- 
thor has given a nice attention to the relations of 
causation, contiguity, and similitude in the ideas. 
This, surely, is the least part of its merit. But 
the chief part consists in this, that it corresponds 
perfectly with the general character, the rank, the 
habits, the present situation and passions of the 
person. If this be a just way of judging in criti- 
cism, it follows necessarily, that the circumstan- 
ces last mentioned have the chief influence in sug- 
gesting our trains of thought. 

It cannot be denied, that the state of the body 
has an influence upon our imagination, according 
as a man is sober or drunk, as he is fatigued or 
refreshed. Crudities and indigestion are said to 
give uneasy dreams, and have probably a like ef- 
fect upon the waking thoughts. Opium gives to 
some persons pleasing dreams, and pleasing ima- 
ginations when awake, and to others such as are 
horrible and distressing. 

These influences of the body upon the mind 
can only be known by experience, and I believe 
we can give no account of them. 
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Nor can we, perhaps, give any reason why we 
must think without ceasing while we are awake. 
I believe we are likewise originally disposed, in 
imagination, to pass from any one object of thought 
to others that are contiguous to itin time or place. 
This, I think, may be observed in brutes and in 
idiots, as well as in children, before any habit 
can be acquired that might account for it. The 
sight of an object is apt to suggest to the imagi- 
nation what has been seen or felt 1n conjunction 
with it, even when the memory of that conjunc- 
tion is gone. 

Such conjunciions of things influence not only 
the imagination, but the belief and the passions, 
especially in children and in brutes ; and perhaps 
all that we call memory in brutes, is something 
of this kind. 

They expect events in the same order and suc- 
cession in which they happened before ; and by 
this expectation, their actions and passions, as 
well as their thoughts are regulated. A horse 
takes fright at the place where some object fright- 
ed him before. We are apt to conclude from 
this, that he remembers the former accident. But 
perhaps there is only an association formed in his 
mind between the place and the passion of fear, 
without any distinct remembrance. 

Mr Locke has given us a very good chapter 
upon the association of ideas; and by the ex- 
amples he has given to illustrate this doctrine, I 
think it appears that very strong associations may 
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be formed at once; not of ideas to ideas only, 
but of ideas to passions and emotions ; and that 
strong associations are never formed at once, but 
when accompanied by some strong passion or 
emotion. I believe this must be resolved into the 
constitution of our nature. 

Mr Hume’s opinion, that the complex ideas, 
which are the common objects of discourse and 
reasoning, are formed by those original attractions 
of ideas, to which he ascribes the train of thoughts 
in the mind, will come under consideration in an- 
other place. 

To put an end to our remarks upon this theo- 
ry of Mr Hume, I think he has real merit in bring- 
ing this curious subject under the view of Philo- 
sophers, and carrying it a certain length. But I 
see nothing in this theory that should hinder us 
to conclude, that every thing in the trains of our 
thought, which bears the marks of judgment and 
reason, has been the product of judgment and 
reason previously exercised, either by the person 
himself at that or some former time, or by some 
other person. The attraction of ideas will be the 
game in a man’s second thoughts upon any sub- 
ject as in his first. Or if some change in his cir- 
cumstances, or in the objects about him, should 
make any change in the attractions of his ideas, 
it is an equal chance whether the second be 
better than the first, or whether they be worse. 
But it is certain, that every man of judgment and 
taste will, upon a review, correct that train of 
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thought which first presented itself. If the at- 
tractions of ideas are the sole causes of the regu- 
lar arrangement of thought in the fancy, there is 
no use for judgment or taste in any composition, 
nor, indeed, any room for their operation. 

There are other reflections of a more practical 
nature, and of higher importance, to which this 
subject leads. 

I believe it will be allowed by every man, that 
our happirress or misery in life, that our improve- 
ment in any art or science which we profess, and 
that our improvement in real virtue and goodness, 
depend in a very great degree on the train of 
thinking that occupies the mind both in our va- 
cant and in our more serious hours. As far, 
therefore, as the direction of our thoughts is in 
our power, (and that it is so in a great measure, 
cannot be doubted,) it is of the last importance 
to give them that direction which is most subser- 
vient to those valuable purposes. 

What enjoyment can he have worthy of a man, 
whose imagination is occupied only about things 
low and base, and grovels in a narrow field of 
mean, unanimating and uninteresting objects, in- 
sensible to those finer and more delicate senti- 
ments, and blind to those more enlarged and no- 
bler views which elevate the soul, and make it 
conscious of its dignity. 

How different from him, whose imagination, 
like an eagle in her flight, takes a wide prospect, 
and observes whatever it presents, that is new or 
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beautiful, grand or important ; whose rapid wing 
varies the scene every moment, carrying him 
sometimes through the fairy regions of wit and 
fancy, sometimes through the more regular and 
sober walks of science and philosophy. 

The various objects which he surveys, accord- 
ing to their different degrees of beauty and digni- 
ty, raise in him the lively and agreeable emotions 
of taste. Illustrious human characters, as they 
pass in review, clothed with theiremoral quali- 
ties, touch his heart still more deeply. ‘They not 
only awaken the sense of beauty, but excite the 
sentiment of approbation, and kindle the glow of 
virtue. 

While he views what is truly great and glorious 
in human conduct, his soul catches the divine 
flame, and burns with desire to emulate what it 
admires. 

The human imagination is an ample theatre, 
upon which every thing in human life, good or 
bad, great or mean, laudable or base, is acted. 

In children, and in some frivolous minds, it is 
a mere toy-shop. And in some, who exercise 
their memory without their judgment, its furniture 
is made up of old scraps of knowledge, that are 
thread-bare and worn out. 

In some, this theatre is often occupied by 
ghastly superstition, with all her train of Gor- 
gons and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. Sometimes 
it is haunted with all the infernal demons, and 
made the forge of plots, and rapine, and murder. 
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Here every thing that is black and detestable is 
first contrived, and a thousand wicked designs 
conceived that are never executed. Here, too, 
the Furies act their part, taking a severe, though 
secret, vengeance upon the self-condemned cri- 
minal. 

How happy is that mind, in which the light of 
real knowledge dispels the phantoms of supersti- 
tion: In which the belief and reverence of a per- 
fect all-governing Mind casts out all fear but the 
fear of acting wrong: In which serenity and 
cheerfulness, innocence, humanity, and candour, 
guard the imagination against the entrance of 
every unhallowed intruder, and invite more amia- 
ble and worthier guests to dwell ? 

There shall the Muses, the Graces, and the Vir- 
tues, fix their abode ; for every thing that is great 
and worthy in human conduct must have been 
conceived in the imagination before it was brought 
into act. And many great and good designs have 
been formed there, which, for want of power and 
opportunity, have proved abortive. 

The man whose imagination is occupied by these 
guests, must be wise; he must be good; and he 
must be happy. 


ESSAY V. 


OF ABSTRACTION. 


CHAP. I. 


OF GENERAL WORDS. 


Tue words we use in language are either gene- 
ral words, or proper names. Proper names are 
intended to signify one individual only. Such 
are the names of men, kingdoms, provinces, ci- 
ties, rivers, and of every other creature of God, 
or work of man, which we choose to distinguish 
from all others of the kind, by a name appro- 
priated to it. All the other words of language 
are general words, not appropriated to signify 
any one individual thing, but equally related to 
many. — 

Under general words, therefore, I comprehend 
not only those which Logicians call general terms, 
that is, such general words as may make the sub- 
ject or the predicate of a proposition, but likewise 
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their auxiliaries or accessories, as the learned Mr 
Harris calls them ; such as prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, articles, which are all general words, though 
they cannot properly be called general terms. 

In every language, rude or polished, general 
words make the greatest part, and proper names 
the least. Grammarians have reduced all words 
to eight or nine classes, which are called parts of 
speech. Of these there is only one, to wit, that 
of nouns, wherein proper names are found. All 
pronouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, articles, prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions, and interjeclions, are general 
words. Of nouns all adjectives are general words, 
and the greater part of substantives. Every sub- 
stantive that has a plural number, is a general 
word ; for no proper name can have a plural num- 
ber, because it signifies only one individual. In 
all the fifteen books of Euclid’s Elements, there 
is not one word that is not general ; and the same 
may be said of many large volumes. 

At the same time it must be acknowledged, 
that all the objects we perceive are individuals. 
Every object of sense, of memory, or of consci- 
ousness, is an individual object. All the good 
things we enjoy or desire, and all the evils we feel 
or fear, must come from individuals; and I think 
we may venture to say, that every creature which 
God has made, in the heavens above, or in the 
earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth, 
is an individual. 
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How comes it to pass then, that in all langua- 
ges general words make the greatest part of the 
language, and proper names but a very small and 
inconsiderable part of it ? 

This seemingly strange phenomenon may, I 
think, be easily accounted for by the following ob- 
servations. 

First, Though there be a few individuals that are 
‘obvious to the notice of all men, and therefore 
have proper names in all languages such as the 
sun and moon, the carth and sea; yet the great- 
est part of the things to which we think fit to give 
proper names are local ; known perhaps to a vil- 
Jage or to a neighbourhood, but unknown to the 
greater part of those who speak the same language, 
and to all the rest of mankind. The names of 
such things being confined to a corner, and hav- 
ing no names answering to them in other langua- 
ges, are not accounted a part of the language, any 
more than the customs of a particular hamlet are 
accounted part of the law of the nation. 

For this reason, there are but few proper names 
that belong to a language. It is next to be con- 
sidered why there must be many general words in 
every language. 

Secondly, It may be observed, that every indivi- 
dual object that falls within our view has various 
attributes ; and it is by them that it becomes use- 
ful or hurtful to us : We know not the essence of 
any individual object ; all the knowledge we can 
attain of it, is the knowledge of its attributes ; its 
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quantity, its various qualities, its various relations 
to other things, its place, its situation, and mo- 
tions. It is by such attributes of things only that 
we can communicate our knowledge of them to 
others: By their attributes, our bopes or fears 
from them are regulated ; and it is only by atten- 
tion to their attributes that we can make them 
subservient to our ends; and therefore we give 
names to such attributes. 

Now all attributes must from their nature be 
expressed by general words, and are so expressed 
in all languages. In the ancient philosophy, at- 
tributes in general were called by two names 
which express their nature. They were called 
universals, because they might belong equally to 
many individuals, and are not confined to one: 
They were also called predicables, because what- 
ever is predicated, that is, affirmed or denied of 
one.subject, may be of more, and therefore is an 
universal, and expressed by a general word. A 
predicable therefore signifies the same thing as an 
attribute, with this difference only, that the first 
is Latin, the last English. ‘The attributes we find 
either in the creatures of God, or in the works of 
men, are common to many individuals: We either 
find it to be so, or presume it may be so, and give 
them the same name in every subject to which 
they belong. 

There are not only attributes belonging to in- 
dividual subjects, but there are likewise attributes 
of attributes, which may be called secondary at- 
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tributes. Most attributes are capable of different 
degrees, and different modifications, which must 
be expressed by general words. 

Thus it is an attribute of many bodies to be 
moved; but motion may be in an endless variety 
of directions. It may be quick or slow, rectili- 
neal or curvilineal ; it may be equable, or accele- 
rated, or retarded. 

As all attributes, therefore, whether primary 
or secondary, are expressed by general words, it 
follows, that in every proposition we express in 
language, what is aftirmed or denied of the sub- 
ject of the proposition must be expressed by ge- 
neral words : And that the subject of the propo- 
sition may often be a general word, will appear. 
from the next observation. 

Thirdly, The same faculties by which we dis- 
tinguish the different attributes belonging to the 
same subject, and give names to them, enable‘us 
likewise to observe, that many subjects agree in 
certain attributes, while they differ in others. 
By this means we are enabled to reduce indivi- 
duals which are infinite, to a limited number of 
classes, which are called kinds and sorts; and in 
the scholastic language, gencra and species. 

Observing many individuals to agree in certain 
attributes, we refer them all to one class, and 
give a name to the class: This name compre- 
hends in its signification not one attribute only, 
but all the attributes which distinguish that class ; 
and by affirming this name of any individual, we 
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affirm it to have all the attributes which charao- 
terize the class: Thus men, dogs, horses, ele- 
phants, are so many different classes of animals. 
In like manner we marshal other substances, ve- 
getable and inanimate, into classes. 

Nor is it only substances that we thus form in- 
to classes. We do the same with regard to qua- 
lities, relations, actions, affections, passions, and 
all other things. 

When a‘class is very large, it is divided into 
subordinate classes in the same manner. The 
higher class is called a genus or kind; the lower 
a species or sort of the higher: Sometimes a spe- 
cies is still subdivided into subordinate species ; 
and this subdivision is carried on as far as is 
found convenient for the purpose of language, or 
for the improvement of knowledge. 

In this distribution of things into genera and 
species, it is evident that the name of the species 
comprehends more attributes than the name of 
the genus. The species comprehends all that is 
in the genus, and those attributes likewise which 
distinguish that species from others belonging to 
the same genus; and the more subdivisions we 
make, the names of the lower become still the 
more comprehensive in their signification, but the 
less extensive in their application to individuals. 

Hence it is an axiom in logic, that the more 
extensive any general term is, it is the less com- 
prehensive ; and, on the contrary, the more com- 
prehensive, the less extensive: Thus, in the fol- 
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lowing series of subordinate general terms, ani- 
mal, man, Frenchman, Parisian, every subsequent 
term comprehends in its signification all that is 
in the preceding, and something more; and 
every antecedent term extends to more indivi- 
duals than the subsequent. 

Such divisions and subdivisions of things into 
genera and species with general names, are not 
confined to the learned and polished languages ; 
they are found in those of the rudest tribes of 
mankind: From which we learn, that the inven- 
tion and the use of general words, both to signify 
the attributes of things, and to signify the genera 
and species of things, is not a subtile invention of 
Philosophers, but an operatron which all men 
perform by the light of common sense. Philoso- 
phers may speculate about this operation, and re- 
duce it to canons and aphorisms; but men of 
common understanding, without knowing any 
thing of the philosophy of it, can put it in prac- 
tice ; in like manner as they can see objects, and 
make good use of their eyes, although they know 
nothing of the structure of the eye, or of the 
theory of vision. 

Every genus, and every species of things, may 
be cither the subject or the predicate of a propo- 
sition, nay of innumerable propositions ; for every 
attribute common to the genus or species may be 
affirmed of it ; and the genus may be affirmed of 
every species, and both genus and species of every 
individual to which it extends. 
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Thus of man it may be affirmed, that he is an 
animal made up of body and mind ; that he is of 
few days and full of trouble ; that he is capable 
of various improvements in arts, in knowledge, 
and in virtue. Ina word, every thing common 
to the species may be affirmed of man ; and of all 
such propositions, which are innumerable, man is 
the subject. 

Again, of every nation and tribe, and of every 
individual of the human race that is, or was, or 
shall be, it may be affirmed that they are men. 
In all such propositions, which are innumerable, 
man is the predicate of the proposition. 

We observed above an extension and a com- 
prehension in general terms ; and that in any sub- 
division of things the name of the lowest species 
is most comprehensive, and that of the highest 
genus most extensive. I would now observe, 
that, by means of such general terms, there is al- 
so an extension and comprehension of proposi- 
tions, which is one of the noblest powers of lan- 
guage, and fits it for expressing, with great ease 
and expedition, the highest attainments in know- 
ledge, of which the human understanding is ca- 
pable. 

When the predicate is a genus or a species, the 
proposition is more or less comprehensive, ac- 
cording as the predicate is. Thus, when I say, 
that this seal is gold ; by this single proposition, I 
affirm of it all the properties which that metal is 
known to have. When I say of any man that he 
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is a Mathematician, this appellation comprehends 
all the attributes that belong to him as an animal, 
as a man, and as one who has studied mathema- 
tics. When I say that the orbit of the planet 
Mercury is an ellipsis, I thereby affirm of that or- 
bit all the properties which Apollonius and other 
Geometricians have discovered, or may discover, 
of that species of figure. 

Again, when the subject of a proposition is a 
genus or a species, the proposition is more or less 
extensive, according as the subject is. Thus, 
when I am taught, that the three angles ofa plane 
triangle are equal to two right angles, this pro- 
perty extends to every species of plane triangle, 
and to every individual plane triangle that did, or 
does, or can exist. 

It is by means of such extensive and compre- 
hensive propositions that human knowledge is 
condensed, as it were, into a size adapted to the 
capacity of the human mind, with great addition 
to its beauty, and without any diminution of its 
distinctness and perspicuity. 

General propositions in science may be com- 
pared to the seed of'a plant, which, according to 
some Philosophers, has not only the whole future 
plant inclosed within it, but the seeds of that 
plant, and the plants that shall spring from them 
through all future generations. 

But the similitude falls short in this respect, 
that time and accidents, not in our power, must 
concur to disclose the contents of the seed, and 
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bring them into our view; whereas the contents 
of a general proposition may be brought forth, ri- 
pened, and exposed to view at our pleasure, and 
in an instant. 

Thus the wisdom of ages, and the most sublime 
theorems of science, may be laid up, like an Iliad, 
in a nut shell, and transmitted to future genera- 
tions. And this noble purpose of language can 
only be accomplished, by means of general words 
annexed to the divisions and subdivisions of 
things. 

What has been said in this chapter, I think, is 
sufficient to shew, that there can be no language, 
not so much as a single proposition, without gene- 
ral words; that they must make the greatest part 
of every language, and that it is by them only that 
language is fitted to express, with wonderful ease 
and expedition, all the treasures of human wisdom 
and knowledge. 


CHAP. II. 


OF GENERAL CONCEPTIONS. 


As general words are so necessary in language, it 
is natural to conclude that there must be general 
conceptions, of which they are the signs. 
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Words are empty sounds when they do not sig- 
nify the thoughts of the speaker ; and it is only 
from their. signification that they are denomina- 
ted general. Every word that is spoken, consi- 
dered merely as a sound, is an individual sound. 
And it can only be called a general word, because 
that which it signifies is general. Now, that 
which it signifies, is conceived by the mind both 
of the speaker and hearer, if the word have a 
distinct meaning, and be distinctly understood. 
It is therefore impossible that words can have a 
general signification, unless there be conceptions 
in the mind of the speaker, and of the hearer, 
of things that are general. It is to such that I 
give the name of general conceptions: And it 
ought to be observed, that they take this denomi- 
nation, not from the act of the mind in concel- 
ving, which is an individual act, but from the ob- 
ject or thing conceived, which is general. 

We are therefore here to consider, whether we 
have such general conceptions, and how they are 
formed. 

To begin with the conceptions expressed by 
general terms, that is, by such general words as 
may be the subject or the predicate of a proposi- 
tion. They are either attributes of things, or they 
are gencra or species of things. 

It is evident, with respect to all the individuals 
we are acquainted with, that we have a more 
clear and distinct conception of their attributes, 
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than of the subject to which those attributes be- 
long. 

Take, for instance, any individual body we 
have access to know, what conception do we form 
of it? Every man may know this from his consci- 
ousness. He will find that he conceives it as a 
thing that has length, breadth, and thickness, such 
a figure, and such a colour ; that it is hard, or soft, 
or fluid; that it has such qualities, and is fit for 
such purpeses. If it is a vegetable, he may know 
where it grew, what is the form of its leaves, and 
flower, and seed. Ifan animal, what are its na- 
tural instincts, its manner of life, and of rearing 
its young: Of these attributes belonging to this 
individual, and numberless others, he may surely 
have a distinct conception ; and he will find words 
in language by which he can clearly and distinctly 
express each of them. 

If we consider, in like manner, the conception 
we form of any individual person of our acquain- 
tance, we shall find it to be made up of various 
attributes, which we ascribe to him ; such as, that 
he is the son of such a man, the brother of such 
another, that he has such an employment or office, 
has such a fortune, that he is tall or short, well or 
ill made, comely or ill favoured, young or old, 
married or unmarried; to this we may add, his 
temper, his character, his abilities, and perhaps 
some anecdotes of his history. 

Such is the conception we form of individual 
persons of our acquaintance. By such attributes 
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we describe them to those who know them not; 
and by such attributes Historians give us a con- 
ception of the personages of former times. Nor 
is it possible to doit in any other way. 

All the distinct knowledge we have or can at- 
tain of any individual, is the knowledge of its at- 
tributes : For we know not the essence of any in- 
dividual. ‘This seems to be beyond the reach of 
the human faculties. 

Now, every attribute is what the ancients call- 
ed an universal. It is, or may be, common to 
various individuals. There is no attribute be- 
longing to any creature of God which may not 
belong to others ; and, on this account, attributes, 
in all languages, are expressed by general words. 

It appears likewise, from every man’s experi- 
ence, that he may have as clear and distinct a 
conception of such attributes as we have named, 
and of innumerable others, as he can have of’ any 
individual to which they belong. 

Indeed, the attributes of individuals is all that 
we distinctly conceive about them. It is true, 
we conceive a subject to which the attributes be- 
long ; but of this subject, when its attributes are 
set aside, we have but an obscure and relative 
conception, whether it be body or mind. 

This was before observed with regard to bodies, 
Essay II, Chap. 19., to which we refer, and it is 
no less evident with regard to minds. What is it 
we call a mind ? It 1s a thinking, intelligent, ac- 
tive being. Granting that thinking, intelligence, 
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and activity, are attributes of mind, I want to 
know what the thing or being is to which these 
attributes belong ? To this question I can find no 
satisfying answer. The attributes of mind, and 
particularly its operations, we know clearly ; but 
of the thing itself we have only an obscure no- 
tion. 

Nature teaches us, that thinking and reasoning 
are attributes, which cannot exist without a sub- 
ject ; but of that subject I believe the best notion 
we can form implies little more than that it is the 
subject of such attributes. 

Whether other created beings may have the 
knowledge of the real essence of created things, 
so as to be able to deduce their attributes from 
their essence and constitution, or whether this be 
the prerogative of him who made them, we can- 
not tell; but it is a knowledge which seems to be 
quite beyond the reach of the human faculties. 

We know the essence of a triangle, and from 
that essence can deduce its properties. It is an 
universal, and might have been conceived by the 
human mind, though no individual triangle had 
ever existed. It has only what Mr Locke calls a 
nominal essence, which is expressed in its defini- 
tion. But every thing that exists has a real es- 
sence, which is above our comprehension ; and 
therefore we cannot deduce its properties or at- 
tributes from its nature, as we do in the triangle. 

We must take a contrary road in the knowledge 
of God’s works, and satisfy ourselves with their 
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attributes as facts, and with the general convic- 
tion that there is a subject to which those attri- 
butes belong. 

Enough, I think, has been said, to show, not 
only that we may have clear and distinct concep- 
tions of attributes, but that they are the only 
things, with regard to individuals, of which we 
have a clear and distinct conception. 

The other class of general terms are those that 
signify the genera and species ; into which we di- 
vide and subdivide things. And if we be able to 
form distinct conceptions of attributes, it cannat 
surely be denied that we may have distinct con- 
ceptions of genera and species ; because they are 
only collections of attributes which we conceive 
to exist in a subject, and ‘to which we give a ge- 
neral name. If the attributes comprehended un- 
der that general name be distinctly conceived, 
the thing meant by the name must be,dfstinctly 
conceived. And the name may justly be attri- 
buted to every individual which has those attri- 
hutes. 

Thus, I conceive distinctly what it is to have 
wings, to be covered with feathers, to lay eggs. 
Suppose then that we give the name of bird to 
every animal that has these three attributes. Here 
undoubtedly my conception of a bird is as distinct 
as my notion of the attributes which are common 
to this species: And if this be admitted to be the 
definition of a bird, there is nothing I conceive 
more distinctly. If I had never seen a bird, and 
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can but be'made to understand the definition, I 
can easily apply it to every individtal of the spe- 
cies, without danger of mistake. 

When things are divided and subdivided by 
men of science, and names given to the genera’ 
and species, those names are defined. Thus, the 
genera and species of plants, and of other natural 
bodies, are accurately defined by the writers in 
the various branches of natural history ; so that, 
to all futuré generations, the definition will con- 
vey a distinct notion of the genus or species de- 
fined. 

There are, without doubt, many words signify- 
ing genera and species of things, which have a 
meaning somewhat vague and indistinct ; so that 
those who speak the same language do not always 
use them in the same sense. But if we attend to 
the cause of this indistinctness,:we shall find, that 
it is not*qwing to their being gencral terms, but 
to this, that:there is no definition of them that 
has authority. Their meaning, therefore, has not 
been learned by a definition, but by a kind of in- 
duction, by observing to what individuals they 
are applied by those who understand the language. 
We learn by habit to use them as we see others 
do, even when we have not a precise meaning an- 
nexed to them. A man may know, that to cer- 
tain individuals they may be applied with proprie- 
ty; but whether they can be applied to certain 
other individuals, he may be uncertain, either 
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4rom want of good authorities, or from having 
contrary authoritics, which leave him in doubt. 

Thus, 2 man may know, that when he applies 
the name of beast toa lion or a tyger, and the 
name of bird to an eagle or a turkey, he speaks 
properly, But whether a bat be a bird or a beast, 
he may be uncertain. If there was any accurate 
definition of a beast and of a bird, that was of suf- 
ficient authority, he could be at no loss. 

It is said to haye been sometimes a matter of 
dispute, with regard to a monstrous birth of a 
woman, whether it was a man or not. Although 
this be in reality a question about the meaning of 
a word, it may be of importance, on account of 
the privileges which laws have annexed to the hu- 
man character. To make such laws perfectly 
precise, the definition of a man would be neces- 
sary, which I believe Legislators have seldom or 
never thought fit to give. It is, indeed, very dif- 
ficult to fix a definition of so common a word, 
and the cases wherein it would be of any use so 
rarely occur, that perhaps it may be better, when 
they do occur, to leave them to the determina- 
tion of a judge or of 4 jury, than to give a defi- 
nition, which might be attended with unforeseen 
consequences. 

A genus or species, being a collection of attri- 
butes, conceived to exist in one subject, a defini- 
tion is the only way to prevent any addition or 
diminution of its ingredients in the conception of 
different persons ; and when there is no definition 
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that. can be appealed to as a standard, the name 
will hardly retain the most perfect precision in its 
signification. 

From what has been ut I conceive it is evi- 
dent, that the words which signify genera and 
species of things have often as precise and definite 
a signification as any words whatsoever ; and that 
when it is otherwise, their want of precision is not 
owing to their being general words, but to other 
causes. 

Having shewn that we may have a perfectly 
clear and distinct conception of the meaning of 
reneral terms, we may, I think, take it for grant- 
ed, that the same may be said of other general 
words, such as prepositions, conjunctions, arti- 
cles. My design at present being only to shew, 
that we have general conceptions no less clear and 
distinct than those of individuals, it is sufficient 
for this purpose, if this appears with regard to the 
conceptions expressed by general terms. To con- 
ceive the meaning of a general word, and to con- 
ceive that which it signifies, is the same thing. 
We conceive distinctly the meaning of general 
terms, therefore we conceive distinctly that which 
they signify. But such terms do not signify any 
individual, but what is common to many indivi- 
duals ; therefore we have a distinct conception of 
things common to many individuals, that is, we 
have distinct general conceptions. 

We must here beware of the ambiguity of the 
word conception, which sometimes signifies the act 
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of the mind in conceiving, sumetimes the thing 
conceived, which is the object of that act. If the 
word be taken in the first sense, I acknowledge 
that every act of the mind is an individual act ; 
the universality, therefore, is not in the act of the 
mind, but in the object or thing conceived. The 
thing conceived is an attribute common to many 
subjects, or it is a genus or species common to 
many individuals. 

Suppose I conceive a triangle, tha€ is, a plain 
figure terminated by three right lines. He that 
understands this definition distinctly has a distinct 
conception of a triangle. But a triangle is not 
an individual; it is a species. The act of my 
understanding in conceiving it is an individual 
act, and has a real existence ; but the thing con- 
ceived is general, and cannot exist without other 
attributes, which are not included in the defin1- 
tion. 

Every triangle that really exists must have a 
certain length of sides and measure of angles; 
it must have place and time. But the definition 
of a triangle includes neither existence, nor any 
of those attributes ; and therefore they are not 
included in the conception of a ‘triangle, which 
cannot be accurate if it comprehend more than 
the definition. 

Thus, I think it appears to be evident, that we 
have general conceptions that are clear and dis- 
tinct, both of attributes of things and of genera 


and specigs of things. 
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CHAP. IIL. 


OF GENERAL CONCEPTIONS FORMED BY ANALYSING 
OBJECTS. 


We are next to consider the operations of the 
understanding, by which we are enabled to form 
general conceptions. 

These appear to me to be three ; first, The re- 
solving or analysing a subject into its known at- 
tributes, and giving a name to each attribute, 
which name shall signify that attribute, and no- 
thing more. 

Secondly, The observing one or more such at- 
tributes to be common to many subjects. The 
first is by Philosophers called abstraction ; the se- 
cond may be called generalising ; but both are 
commonly included under the name of abstrac- 
ton. 

It is difficult to say which of them goes first, or 
whether they are not'so closely connected that nei- 
ther can claim the precedence. For, on the one 
hand, to perceive an agreement between two or 
more objects in the same attribute, seems to re- 
quire nothing more than to compare them toge- 
ther. A savage, upon seeing snow and chalk, would 
find no difficulty in perceiving that they have the 
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same colour. Yet, on the other hand, it seems 
impossible that he should observe this agreement 
without abstraction, that is, distinguishing in his 
conception the colour, wherein those two objects 
agree, from the other qualities wherein they dis- 
agree. 

It seems, therefore, that we cannot generalise 
without some degree of abstraction ; but I appre- 
hend we may abstract without generalising: For 
what hinders me from attending to the whiteness 
of the paper before me, without applying that 
colour to any other object. The whiteness of 
this individual object is an abstract conception, 
but not a general one, while applied to one indi- 
vidual only. ‘These two operations, however, are 
subservient to each other; for the more attri- 
butes we obserye and distinguish in any one indi- 
vidual, the more agreements we shall discover be- 
tween it and other individuals. 

A third operation of the understanding, by 
which we form abstract conceptions, 1s the com- 
bining into one whole a certain number of those 
attributes of which we have formed abstract no- 
tions, and giving a name to that combination. It 
is thus we form abstract notions of the genera and 
species of things. These three operations we shall 
consider in anice 

With regard to abstraction, strictly so called, I - 
can perceive nothing in it that is difficult either 
to be understood or practised. What can be 
more easy than to distinguish the different attri- 
butes which we know to belong to asubject : Ina 
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man, for instance, to distinguish his size, his com- 
plexion, his age, his fortune, his birth, his profes- 
sion, and twenty other things that belong to him. 
To think and speak of these things with under- 
standing, is surely within the reach of every man 
endowed with the human faculties. 

There may be distinctions that require nicc 
discernment, or an acquaintance with the subject 
that is not common. Thus, a critic in painting 
may discern the style of Raphael or Titian, when 
another man could not. A lawyer may be ac- 
quainted with many distinctions in crimes, and 
contracts, and actions, which never occurred to a 
man who has not studied law. One man may ex- 
cel another in the talent of distinguishing, as he 
may in memory or in reasoning ; but there is a 
certain degree of this talent, without which a man 
would have no title to be considered as a reason- 
able creature. 

It ought likewise to be observed, that attributes 
may with perfect ease be distinguished and dis- 
joined in our conception, which cannot be actu- 
ally separated in the subject. Thus, in a body, I 
can distinguish its solidity from its extension, and 
its weight from both. In extension I can distin- 
guish length, breadth, and thickness, yet none of 
these can be separated from the body, or from 
one another. There may be attributes belonging 
to a subject, and inseparable from it, of which we 
have no knowledge, and consequently no concep- 
tion ; but this does not hinder our concciving dis- 
tinctly those of its attributes which we know. 
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Thus, all the properties of a circle are insepara- 
ble from the nature of a circle, and may be de- 
monstrated from its definition; yet a man may 
have a perfectly distinct notion of a circle who 
knows very few of those properties of it which 
Mathematicians have demonstrated ; and a circle 
probably has many properties which no Mathema- 
tician ever dreamed of. 

- It is therefore certain, that attributes, which in 
their nature are absolutely inseparable from their 
subject, and from one another, may be disjoined 
in our conception ; one cannot exist without the 
other, but one can be conceived without the other. 

Having considered abstraction, strictly so call- 
ed, let us next consider the opcration of genera- 
lising, which is nothing but the observing one or 
more attributcs to be common to many subjects. 

If any man can doubt whether there be attri- 
butes that are really common to many individuals, 
Iet him consider whether there be not many men 
that are above six feet high, and many below it; 
whether there be not many men that are rich, 
and many more that are poor; whether there be 
not many that were born in Britain, and many 
that were born in France. To multiply instances 
of this kind, would be to affront the reader’s under- 
standing. It is certain, therefore, that there are 
innumerable attributes that are really common to 
many individuals ; and if this be what the school- 
men called uwniversale a parte rei, we may affirm 
with certainty, that there are such universals. 
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There are some attributes expressed by general 
words, of which this may seem more doybtful, 
Such are the qualities, which are inherent in their 
several subjects. It may be said that every sub- 
ject hath its own qualities, and that which is the 
quality of one subject cannot be the quality of an- 
other subject. Thus the whiteness of the sheet 
of paper upon which I write, cannot be the white- 
ness of another sheet, though both are called 
white. The weight of one guinea is not the 
weight of another guinea, though both are said tq 
lave the same weight. 

To this I answer, that the whiteness of this 
sheet is one thing, whiteness is another ; the con- 
ceptions signified by these two forms of speech 
are as different as the expressions: The first sig- 
nifies an individual quality really existing, and is 
not a general conception, though it be an abstract 
one: The second signifies a general conception, 
which implies no exjstence, but may be predica- 
ted of every thing that is white, and in the same 
sense. On this account, if one should say, that 
the whiteness of this sheet is the whiteness of an- 
other sheet, every man perceives this to be ab- 
surd ; but when he says both sheets are white, 
this is true and perfectly understood. The con- 
ception of whiteness implies no existence; it 
would remain the same, though every thing in the 
universe that is white were annihilated. 

It appears, therefore, that the gencral names of 
qualities, as well as of other attributes, are appli- 
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eable to many individuals in the same sense, 
which cannot be if there be not general concep- 
tions sigmified by such names. 

If it should be asked, how early, of at what pe- 
riod: of life, men begin to form general concep- 
tions? F answer, As soon as a child can say, with 
understanding, that he has two brothers or two sis- 
ters ; as soon as he can use the plural number, he 
must have general conceptions ; for no individual 
can have a plural number. 7 

As there are not two individuals in nature that 
agree in every thing, so there are very few that 
do not agree in some things. We take pleasure 
from very early years in observing such agree- 
ments. One great branch of what we call wit, 
which, when innocent, gives pleasure to every 
good-natured man, consists in discovering unex- 
pected agreements in things. The author of Hu- 
dibras could discern a property common to the 
morning and a boiled lobster, that both turn from 
black tored. Swift could see something common 
to wit and an old cheese. Such unexpected agree- 
ments may shew wit ; but there are innumerable 
agreements of things which cannot escape the no- 
tice of the lowest understanding ; such as agree- 
ments in colour, magnitude, figure, features, time, 
place, age, and so forth. ‘These agreements arc 
the foundation of so many common attributes, 
which are tound in the rudest languages. 

The ancient Philosophers called these, univer- 
sals, or predicables, and endeavoured to reduce 
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them to five classes; to wit, genus, species, spe- 
cific difference, properties, and accidents. Per- 
haps there may be more classes of universals or 
attributes ; for enumerations, so very general, are 
seldom complete; but every attribute, common 
to several individuals, may be expressed by a ge- 
neral term, which is the sign of a general concep- 
tion. | 

How prone men are to form general concep- 
tions, we may see from the use of metaphor, and 
of the other figures of speech grounded on simili- 
tude. Similitude is nothing else than an agree- 
ment of the objects compared in one or more at- 
tributes ; and if there be no attribute common to 
both, there can be no similitude. 

The similitudes and analogies between the va- 
rious objects that nature presents to us, are infi- 
nite and inexhaustible. ‘They not only please, 
when displayed by the Poet or Wit in works of 
taste, but they are highly useful in the ordina- 
ry communication of our thoughts and sentiments 
by language. In the rude languages of barbarous 
nations, similitudes and analogies supply the want 
of proper words to express men’s sentiments, so 
much, that in such languages there is hardly a 
sentence without a metaphor; and if we examine 
the most copious and polished languages, we shall 
find that a great proportion of the words and phra- 
ses which are accounted the most proper, may be 


said to be the progeny of metaphor. 
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As foreigners, who settle in a nation as their 
home, come at last to be incorporated, and lose 
the denomination of foreigners, so words and 
phrases, at first borrowed and figurative, by long 
use become denizens in the language, and lose the 
denomination of figures of speech. When we 
speak of the extent of knowledge, the steadiness 
of virtue, the tenderness of affection, the perspi- 
cuity of expression, no man conceives these to be 
metaphorical expressions; they are a$ proper as 
any in the language: Yet it appears, upon the 
very face of them, that they must have been me- 
taphorical in those who used them first ; and that 
it is by use and prescription that they have lost the 
denomination of figurative, and acquired a right 
to be considered as proper words. This observa- 
tion will be found to extend to a great part, per- 
haps the greatest part, of the words of the most 
perfect languages: Sometimes the name of an in- 
dividual is given to a general conception, and 
thereby the individual in a manner generalised. 
As when the Jew Shylock, in Shakespeare, says, 
A Daniel come to judgment; yea, a Daniel! In 
this speech, a Daniel is an attribute, or an univer- 
sal. The character of Daniel, as a man of sin- 
gular wisdom, is abstracted from his person, and 
considered as capable of being attributed to other 
persons. 

Upon the whole, these two operations of ab- 
stracting and generalising appear common to all 
men that have understanding. The practice of 
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‘them is, and must be familiar to every man that 
uses language; but it is one thing to practise 
them; and another to explain how they are per- 
formed ; as it. is one thing to see, another to ex- 
plain how we see. The first is the province of 
all men, and is the natural and easy operation of 
the faculties which God hath given us. The se- 
cond is the province of Philosophers, and though 
a matter of no great difficulty in itself, has been 
much perplexed by the ambiguity of words, and 
still more by the hypotheses of Philosophers. 

Thus, when I consider a billiard ball, its colour 
is one attribute, which I signify by calling it 
white ; its figure is another, which is signified by 
calling it spherical ; the firm cohesion of its parts 
is signified by calling it hard; its recoiling, when 
it strikes a hard body, is signified by its being call- 
ed elastic; its origin, as being part of the tooth 
of an elephant, is signified by calling it ivory ; 
and its use by calling it a billiard ball. 

The words, by which each of those attributes 
is signified, have one distinct meaning, and in 
this meaning are applicable to many individuals. 
They signify not any individual thing, but attri- 
butes common to many individuals; nor is it 
beyond the capacity of a child to understand 
them perfectly, and to apply them properly to 
every individual in which they are found. 

As it 1s by analysing a complex object into its 
several attributes that we acquire our simplest ab- 
stract conceptions, it may be proper to compare 
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this analysis with that which a Chemist makes of 
a compounded’ body into the ingredients which 
enter into its composition; for although there be 
such an analogy between these two operations, 
that we give to both the name of analysis or reso- 
Jution, there is at the same time so great a dissimi- 
litude in some respects, that we may be led into 
error, by applying to one what belongs to the 
other. 

It is obvious, that the chemical analysis is an 
operation of the hand upon matter, by various 
material instruments. The analysis we are now 
explaining is purely an operation of the under 
standing, which requires no material instrument, 
nor produces any change upon any external thing ; 
we shall therefore call it the intellectual or mental 
analysis, 

In the chemical analysis, the compound body 
itself is the subject analysed ;—a subject so im- 
perfectly known, that it may be compounded of 
various ingredients, when to our senses it appears 
perfectly simple ; and even when we are able to 
analyse it into the different ingredients of which 
it is composed, we know not how or why the com- 
bination of those ingredients produces such a bo- 
dy. 

Thus pure sea-salt is a body to appearance as 
simple as any in nature. Every the least particle 
of it, discernible by our senses, is perfectly simi- 
lar to every other particle in all its qualities. The 
nicest taste, the quickest eye, can discern no mark 
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of its being made up of different ingredients; yet, 
by the chemical art, it can be analysed into an 
acid and an alkali, and can be again produced by 
the combination of those two ingredients. But how 
this combination produces sea-salt, no man. has 
been able to discover. The ingredients are both 
as unlike the compound as any bodies we know. 
No man could have guessed, before the thing was 
known, that sea-salt is compounded of those two 
ingredients: no man could have guessed, that the 
union of those two ingredients should produce 
such a compound as sea-salt. Such in many cases 
are the phenomena of the chemical analysis of a 
compound body. 

If we consider the intelJectual analysis of an ob- 
ject, it is evident that nothing of this kind can 
happen ; because the thing analysed is not an ex- 
ternal object imperfectly known; it is a concep- 
tion of the mind itself. And to suppose that there 
can be any thing in a conception that is not con- 
ceived, is a contradiction. 

The reason of observing this difference between 
those two kinds of analysis is, that some Philoso- 
phers, in order to support their systems, have 
maintained, that a complex idea may have the ap- 
pearance of the most perfect simplicity, and retain 
no similitude of any of the simple ideas of which it 
is compounded ; just as a white colour may appear 
perfectly simple, and retain no similitude to any 
of the seven primary colours of which it is com- 
pounded ; or as a chemical composition may ap- 
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pear perfectly simple, and retain no similitude to 
any of the ingredients. 

From which those Philosophers have drawn this 
important conclusion, that a cluster of the ideas of 
sense, properly combined, may make the idea of a 
mind; and that all the ideas, which Mr Locke 
calls ideas of reflection, are only compositions of 
the. ideas which we have by our five senses. From 
this the transition is easy, that if a proper compo- 
sition of the ideas of matter may make the idea of 
a mind, then a proper composition of matter itself 
may make a mind, and that man is only a piece of 
matter curiously formed. 

In this curious system, the whole fabric rests 
upon this foundation, that a complex idea, which 
is made up of various simple ideas, may appear to 
be perfectly simple, and to have no marks of com- 
position, because a compound body may appear to 
our senses to be perfectly simple. 

Upon this fundamental proposition of this sys- 
tem, I beg leave to make two remarks : 

1. Supposing it to be true, it affirms only what 
may be. We are indeed in most cases very imper- 
fect judges of what may be. But this we know, 
that were we ever so certain that a thing may be, 
this is no good reason for believing that it really 
is. A may be is a mere hypothesis, which may 
furnish matter of investigation, but is not entitled 
to the least degree of belief. The transition from 
what may be to what really is, is familiar and easy 
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to those who have a predilection for a hypothesis ; 
but to a man who seeks truth without prejudice or 
prepossession, it is a very wide and difficult step, 
and he will never pass from the one to the other, 
without evidence not only that the thing may be, 
but that it really is. 

2, As far as I am able to judge, this, which it is 
said may be, cannot be. That a complex idea 
should be made up of simple ideas, so that to a 
ripe understending reflecting upon that idea, there 
should be no appearance of composition, nothing 
similar to the simple ideas of which it is com- 
pounded, seems to me to involve a contradiction. 
The idea is a conception of the mind. If any thing 
more than this is meant by the idea, I know not 
what it is; and I wish both to know what it is, 
and to have proof of its existence. Now that there 
should be any thing in the conception of an object 
which is not conceived, appears to me as manifest 
a contradiction, as that there should be an exist. 
ence which does not exist, or that a thing should 
be conceived, and not conceived at the same time. 

But, say these Philosophers, a white colour is 
produced by the composition of the primary co- 
lours, and yet has no resemblance to any of them. 
I grant it. But what can be inferred from this 
with regard to the composition of ideas? To bring 
this argument home to the point, they must say, 
that because a white colour is compounded of the 
primary colours, therefore the idea of a white ce- 
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lour is compounded of the ideas of the primary 
colours. ‘This reasoning, if it was admitted, would 
lead to innumerable absurdities. An opaque fluid 
may be compounded of two or more pellucid fluids. 
Hence we might infer with equal force, that the 
idea of an opaque fluid may be compounded of 
the idea of two or more pellucid fluids. 

Nature’s way of compounding bodies, and our 
way of compounding ideas, are so different in ma- 
ny respects, that we cannot reason from the one 
to the other, unless it can be found, that ideas are 
combined by fermentations and elective attrac- 
tions, and may be analysed in a furnace by the 
force of fire and of menstruums. Until this disco- 
very be made, we must hold those to be simple 
ideas, which, upon the most attentive reflection, 
have no appearance of composition; and those 
only to be the ingredients of complex ideas, which, 
by attentive reflection, can be perceived to be con- 
tained in them. 

If the idea of mind and its operations may be 
compounded of the ideas of matter and its quali- 
ties, why may not the idea of matter be com- 
pounded of the ideas of mind? There is the same 
evidence for the last may be as for the first. And 
why may not the idea of sound be compounded of 
the ideas of colour; or the idea of colour of those 
of sound? Why may not the idea of wisdom be 
compounded of ideas of folly; or the idea of 
truth of ideas of absurdity ? But we leave these 
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mysterious may bes to them that have faith ta re- 
ceive them. 7 


CHAP. IV. 


OF GENERAL CONCEPTIONS FORMED BY COMBINATION. 


As, by an intellectual analysis of objects, we form 
general conceptions of single attributes, (which of 
all conceptions that enter into the human mind, 
are the most simple,) so, by combining several of 
these into one parcel, and giving a name to that 
combination, we form general conceptions that 
may be very complex, and at the same time very 
distinct. 

Thus one, who, by analysing extended objects, 
has got the simple notions of a point, a line, 
straight or curve, an angle, a surface, a solid, can 
casily conceive a plain surface terminated by four 
equal straight lines meeting in four points at right 
angles. ‘To this species of figure he gives the 
name of a square. In like manner, he can con- 
ceive a solid terminated by six equal squares, and 
give it the name of a cube. A square, a cube, 
and every name of mathematical figure, 1s a gene- 
ral term, expressing a complex general concep- 
tion, made by a certain combination of the sim-' 
ple elements into which we analyse extended bo- 
dies. 
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Every mathematical figure is accurately defined, 
by enumerating the simple elements of which it is 
formed, and the manner of their combination. 
The definition contains the whole essence of it : 
And every property that belongs to it may be de- 
duced by demonstrative reasoning from its defini- 
tion. It is not a thing that exists, for then it 
would be an individual; but it is a thing that is 
conceived without regard to existence. 

A farm, a manor, a parish, a county, a king- 
dom, are complex general conceptions, formed by 
various combinations and modifications of inha- 
bited territory, under certain forms of government. 

Different combinations of military men form the 
notions of a company, a regiment, an army. 

The several crimes which are the objects of cri- 
minal law, such as theft, murder, robbery, piracy, 
what are they but certain combinations of human 
actions and intentions, which are accurately de- 
fined in criminal law, and which it is found con- 
venient to comprehend under gone name, and con- 
sider as one thing? 

When we observe, that nature, in her animal, 
vegetable, and inanimate productions, has form- 
ed many individuals that agree in many of their 
qualities and attributes, we are led by natural in- 
stinct to expect their agreement in other quali- 
tics, which we have not had occasion to perceive. 
Thus, a child who has once burnt his finger, by 
putting it in the flame of one candle, expects the 
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same event if he puts it in the flame of another 
candle, or in any flame, and is thereby led to 
think that the quality of burning belongs to all 
flame. This instinctive induction is not justified 
by the rules of logic, and it sometimes leads men 
into harmless mistakes, which experience may af- 
terwards correct; but it preserves us from de- 
struction in innumerable dangers to which we are 
exposed. 

The reason of taking notice of this principle in 
human nature in this place is, that the distribution 
of the productions of nature into genera and spe- 
cies becomes, on account of this principle, more 
generally useful. 

The physician expects, that the rhubarb which 
has never yet been tried will have like medical vir- 
tues with that which he has prescribed on former 
occasions. ‘Two parcels of rhubarb agree in cer- 
tain sensible qualities, from which agreement they 
are both called by the same general name rhubarb. 
Therefore it is expected that they will agree in 
their medical virtues. And as experience has 
discovered certain virtues in one parcel, or in many 
parcels, we presume, without experience, that the 
same virtues belong to all parcels of rhubarb that 
shall be used. 

Ifa traveller meets a horse, an ox, or a sheep, 
which he never saw before, he is under no appre- 
hension, believing thesc animals to be of a species 
that is tame and inoffensive. But he dreads a 
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lion or a tyger, because they are of a fiefce and 
ravenous species. 

We are capable of receiving innumerable ad- . 
vantages, and are exposed to innumerable dan- 
gers, from the various productions of nature, ani- | 
mal, vegetable, and inanimate. The life of man, 
if an hundred times longer than it is, would be in- 
sufficient to learn from experience the useful and 
hurtful qualities of every individual production of 
nature taken singly. 

The Author of nature hath made provision for 
our attaining that knowledge of his works which 
is necessary for our subsistence and preservation, 
partly by the constitution of the productions of 
nature, and partly by the constitution of the hu- 
man mind. 

For, first, In the productions of nature, great 
numbers of individuals are made so like to one 
another, both in their obvious and in their more 
occult qualities, that we are not only enabled, 
but invited, as it were, to reduce them into clas- 
ses, and to give a general name toa class; a name 
which is common to every individual of the class, 
because it comprehends in ‘its signification those 
qualities or attributes only that are common to all 
the individuals of that class. | 

Secondly, The human mind is so framed, that, 
from the agreement of individuals in the more 
obvious qualities by which we reduce them into 
one class, we are naturally led to expect that they 
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will be found to agree in their more latent quali- 
ties, and in this we are seldom disappointed. 

We have, therefore, a strong and rational in- 
ducement, both to distribute natural substances 
into classes, genera and species, under general 
names; and to do this with all the accuracy and 
distinctness we are able. For the more accurate 
our divisions are made, and the more distinctly 
the several species are defined, the more securely 
we may rely, that the qualities we find in one or 
in a few individuals will be found in all of the 
same species. 

Ivery species of natural substances which has 
a name in language, is an attribute of many indi- 
viduals, and is itself a combination of morc simple 
attributes, which we observe to be common to 
those individuals. 

We shall find a great part of the words of every 
language, nay, I apprehend, the far greater part, 
to signify combinations of more simple general 
conccptions, which men have found proper to be 
bound up, as it were, in one parccl, by being de- 
signcd by one name. 

Some general conceptions there are, which 
may more properly be called compositions or works 
than mere combinations. ‘hus, one may con- 
ceive a machine which never existed. He may 
conceive an air in music, a poem, a plan of archi- 
tecture, a plan of government, a plan of conduct 
in public or in private life, a sentence, a discourse, 
a treatise. Such compositions are things concci- 
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ved in the mind of the author, not individuals, that 
really exist; and the same general conception 
which the author had may be communicated to 
others by language. 

Thus, the Oceana of Harrington was conceived 
in the mind of its author. The materials of which 
it is composed are things conceived, not things 
that existed. His senate, his popular assembly, 
his magistrates, his elections, are all cqnceptions 
of his mind, and the whole is one complex con- 
ception. And the same may be said of every 
work of the human understanding. | 

Very different from these are the works of God, 
which we behold. They are works of creative 
power, not of understanding only. ‘They have a 
real existence. Our best conceptions of them 
are partial and imperfect. But of the works of 
the human understanding our conception may be 
perfect and complete. They are nothing but 
what the author conceived, and what he can ex- 
press by language, so as to convey his conception 
perfectly to men like himself, 

Although such works are indeed complex ge- 
neral conceptions, they do not sq properly belong 
to our present subject. ‘They are more the ob- 
jects of judgment and of taste, than of bare con- 
ception or simple apprehension. 

To return therefore to those complex concep- 
tions which are formed merely by combining 
those that arc more simple. Nature has given us 
the' power of combining such simple attributes, 
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and such a number of them as we find proper ; 
and of giving one name to that combination, and 
considering it as one object of thought. 

The simple attributes of things, which fall un- 
der our observation, are not so numerous, but 
that they may all have names in a copious lan. 
guage. But to give names to all the combina- 
tions that can be made of two, three, or more of 
them, woyld be impossible. The most copious 
Janguages have names but for a very small part. 

It may likewise be observed, that the combina- 
tions that have names are nearly, though not per- 
fectly, the same in the different languages of civi- 
lized nations, that have intercourse with one ano- 
ther. Hence it is, that the Lexicographer, for 
the most part, can give words in one language an- 
swering perfectly, or very nearly, to those of ano- 
ther; and what is wrote in a simple style in one 
Janguage, can be translated almost word tor word 
into another. 

From these observations we may conclude, that 
there are either certain common principles of hu- 
man nature, or certain common occurrences of 
human life, which dispose men, out of an infinite 
number that might be formed, to form certain 
combinations rather than others. 

Mr Hume, in order to account for this pheno- 
menon, has recourse to what he calls the associa- 
ting qualities of ideas ; to wit, causation, contigui- 
ty in time, and place, and similitude. He con- 
ceives, ** that one of the most remarkable effects 
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“ of those associating qualities, is the complex 
‘‘ideas which are the common subjects of our 
‘‘ thoughts: That this also is the cause why lan- 
“ suages so nearly correspond to one another; 
‘¢ nature in a@ manner pointing out to every one 
‘* those ideas which are most proper to be united 
‘¢ into a complex one.”’ 

I agree with this ingenious author, that nature 
in a manner points out those simple ideas which 
are most proper to be united into a confplex one: 
But nature does this, not solely or chiefly by the 
relations between the simple ideas, of contiguity, 
causation, and resemblance ; but rather by the fit- 
ness of the combinations we make, to aid our own 
conceptions, and to convey them to others by 
language easily and agreeably. 

The end and use of language, without regard to 
the associating qualities of ideas, will lead men 
that have common understanding to form such 
complex notions as are proper for expressing their 
wants, their thoughts, and their desires: And in 
every language we shall find these to be the com- 
plex notions that have names. 

In the rudest state of society, men must have 
occasion to form the general notions of man, wo- 
man, father, mother, son, daughter, sister, brother, 
neighbour, friend, enemy, and many others, to ex- 
press the common relations of one person to ano- 
ther. 

_ If they are employed in hunting, they must have 
general terms to express the various implements 
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and operations of the chase. Their houses and 
clothing, however simple, will furnish another set 
of general terms, to express the materials, the 
workmanship, and the excellencies and defects of 
those fabrics. If they sail upon rivers, or upon 
the sea, this will give occasion to a great number 
of general terms, which otherwise would never 
have oceurred to their thoughts. 

The same thing may be said of agriculture, of 
pasturagey of every art they practise, and of every 
branch of knowledge they attain. The necessity 
of general terms for communicating our senti- 
ments is obvious ; and the invention of them, as 
far as we find them necessary, requires no other 
talent but that degree of understanding which is 
common to men. 

The notions of debtor and creditor, of profit 
and loss, of account, balance, stock on hand, and 
many others, are owing to commerce. The no- 
tions of latitude, longitude, course, distance run ; 
and those of ships, and of their various parts, fur- 
niture and operations, are owing to navigation. 
The Anatomist must have names for the various 
similar and dissimilar parts of the human body, 
and words to express their figure, position, struc- 
ture, and use. The Physician must have names 
for the various diseases of the body, their causes, 
symptoms and means of cure. 

The like may be said of the Grammarian, the 
Logician, the Critic, the Rhetorician, the Mora- 
list, the Naturalist, the Mechanic, and every man 
that professes any art or science. 
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When any discovery is made im art or in nature, 
which requires new combinations and new words 
to express it properly, the invention of these is 
easy to those who have a distinct notion of the 
thing to be expressed ; and such words will rea- 
dily be adopted, and receive the public sanction. 

If, on the other hand, any man of eminence, 
through vanity or want of judgment, should in- 
vent new words, to express combinations that 
have neither beauty nor utility, or which may as 
well be expressed in the current language, his au- 
thority may give them currency for a time with 
servile imitators, or blind admirers: But the ju- 
dicious will laugh at them, and they will soon lose 
their credit. So true was the observation made 
by Pomponius Marcellus, an ancient Grammarian, 
to Tiberius Cesar. “ You, Caesar, have power 
““to make a man a denizen of Rome, but not 
‘© to make a word a denizen of the Roman lan- 
“< guage.” 

Among nations that are civilised, and have in- 
tercourse with one another, the most necessary 
and useful arts will be common; the important 
parts of human knowledge will be common ; their 
several languages will be fitted to it, and conse- 
queatly to one another. 

New inventions of general use give an easy 
birth to new complex notions and new names, 
which spread as far as the invention does. How 
many new complex notions have been formed, 
and names for them invented, in the languages of 
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Europe, by the modern inventions of printing, of 
gunpowder, of the mariner’s compass, of optical 
glasses? The simple ideas, combined in those 
complex notions, and of the associating qualities 
of those ideas, are very ancient; but they never 
produced those complex notions until there was 
use for them. 

What is peculiar to a nation in its customs, 
manners, or laws, will give occasion to complex 
notions and words peculiar to the language of 
that nation. Hence it is easy to see, why an im- 
peachment and an attainder, in the English lan- 
guage, and ostracism in the Greek language, 
have not names answering to them in other lan- 
guages. 

I apprehend, therefore, that it is utility, and 
not the associating qualities of the ideas, that has 
led men to form only certain combinations, and 
to give names to them in language, while they ne- 
glect an infinite number that might be formed. 

The common occurrences of life, in the inter- 
course of men, and in their occupations, give oc- 
casion to many complex notions. We see an in- 
dividual occurrence, which draws our attention 
more or less, and may be a subject of conversa- 
tion. Other occurrences, similar to this in many 
respects, have been observed, or may be expected. 
It is convenient that we should be able to speak 
of what is common to them all, leaving out the 
unimportant circumstances of time, place, and 
persons. ‘This we can do with great ease, by gi- 
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ving a name to what is common to all those indi- 
vidual occurrences. Such a name is a great aid 
to language, because it comprehends in one word, 
a great number of simple notions, which it would 
be very tedious to express in detail. 

Thus men have formed the complex notions of 
eating, drinking, sleeping, walking, riding, run- 
ning, buying, selling, plowing, sowing, a dance, a 
feast, war, a battle, victory, triumph ; and others 
without number. 

Such things must frequently be the subject of 
conversation ; and if we had not a more compen- 
dious way of expressing them than by a detail of 
all the simple notions they comprehend, we should 
lose the benefit of speech. 

The different talents, dispositions and habits of 
men in society, being interesting to those who have 
to do with them, will in every language have ge- 
neral names; such as wise, foolish, knowing, ig- 
norant, plain, cunning. In every operative art, 
the tools, instruments, materials, the work pro- 
duced, and the various excellencies and defects of 
these, must have general names. 

The various relations of persons and of things, 
which cannot escape the observation of men in so- 
ciety, lead us to many complex general notions ; 
such as father, brother, friend, enemy, master, 
servant, property, theft, rebellion. 

The terms of art in the sciences make another 
class of general names of complex notions ; as in 


mathematics, axiom, definition, problem, theorem, 
demonstration. 
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I do not attempt a complete enumeration even 
of the classes of complex general conceptions. 
Those I have named as a specimen, I think are 
mostly comprehended under what Mr Locke calls 
mixed modes and relations; which, he justly ob- 
serves, have names given them in language, in 
preference to innumerable others that might be 
formed ; for this reason only, that they are useful 
for the purpose of communicating our thoughts by 
language.* | 

In all the languages of mankind, not only the 
writings and discourses of the learned, but the 
conversation of the vulgar, is almost entirely made 
up of general words, which are the signs of gene- 
ral conceptions, either simple or complex. And 
in every language, we find the terms signifying 
complex notions to be such, and only such, as the 
use of language requires. 

There remains a very large class of complex ge- 
neral terms, on which J shall make some observa- 
tions ; I mean those by which we name the spe- 
cies, genera, and tribes of natural substances. 

It is utility, indeed, that leads us to give gene- 
ral names tothe various species of natural sub- 
stances; but, in combining the attributes which 
are included under the specific name, we are more 
aided and directed by nature, than in forming 
other combinations of mixed modes and relations. 
In the last, the ingredients are brought together 
in the occurrenees of life, or in the actions or 
thoughts of men. But, in the first, the ingre- 
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dients are united by nature in many individual sub- 
stances which God has made. We form a general 
notion of those attributes, wherein many indivi- 
duals agree. We give a specific name to this com- 
bination ; which name is common to all substan- 
ces having those attributes, which either do or 
may exist. The specific name comprehends nei- 
ther more nor fewer attributes than we find pro- 
per to put into its definition. It comprehends not 
time, nor place, nor even existence, although there 
can be no individual without these. 

This work of the understanding is absolutely 
necessary for speaking intelligibly of the produc- 
tions of nature, and for rcaping the benefits we 
receive, and avoiding the dangers we are exposed 
to from them. The individuals are so many, that 
to give a proper name to each would be beyond 
the power of language. Ifa good or bad quality 
was observed in an individual, of how small use 
would this be, if there was not a species in which 
the same quality might be expected ? 

Without some general knowledge of the quali- 
ties of natural substances, human life could not be 
preserved. And there can be no general know- 
ledge of this kind, without reducing them to spe- 
cies under specific names. For this reason, among 
the rudest nations, we find names for fire, water, 
earth, air, mountains, fountains, rivers; for the 
kinds of vegetables they use; of animals they hunt 
or tame, or that are found useful or hurtful. 
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Each of’ those names signifies in general a sub- 
stance having a certain combination of attributes. 
The name therefore must be common to all sub- 
stances in which those attributes are found. 

Such general names of substances being found 
in all vulgar languages, before Philosophers began 
to make accurate divisions, and less obvious dis- 
tinctions, it 1s not to be expected that their mean- 
ing should be more precise than is necessary for 
the common purposes of life. 

As the knowledge of nature advances, more 
species of natural substances are observed, and 
their useful qualities discovered. In order that 
this important part of human knowledge may be 
communicated, and handed down to future gene- 
rations, it is not sufficient that the species have 
names. Such is the fluctuating state of language, 
that a general name will not always retain the 
same precise signification, unless it have a defini- 
tion in which men are disposed to acquiesce. 

There was undoubtedly a great fund of natural 
knowledge among the Grecks and Romans in the 
time of Pliny. ‘There is a great fund in his Natu- 
ral History ; but much of it is lost to us, for this 
reason among others, that we know not what spe- 
cies of substance he means by such a name. 

Nothing could have prevented this loss but an 
accurate definition of the name, by which the spe- 
cies might have been distinguished trom all others, 
as long as that name and its definition remained. 
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To prevent such loss in future times, modern 
Philosophers have very laudably attempted to give 
names and accurate definitions of all the known 
species of substances, wherewith the bountiful 
Creator hath enriched our globe. 

This is necessary, in order to form a copious 
and distinct language concerning them, and con- 
sequently to facilitate our knowledge of them, and 
to convey it to future generations. , 

Every species that is known to exist ought to 
have a name; and that name ought to be defined 
by such attributes as serve best to distinguish the 
species from all others. 

Nature invites to this work, by having formed 
things so as to make it both casy and important. 

For, first, We perceive numbers of individual 
substances so like in their obvious qualities, that 
the most unimproved tribes of men consider them 
as of one species, and give them one common 
name. | 

Secondly, The more latent qualities of substan- 
ces are generally the same in all the individuals of 
a species: So that what, by observation or experi- 
ment, is found in a few individuals of a species, is 
presumed, and commonly found to belong to the 
whole. By this we are cnabled, from particular 
facts, to draw general conclusions. This kind of 
induction 1s indeed the master-key to the know- 
ledge of nature, without which we could form no 
general conclusions in that branch of philosophy. 
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And, thirdly, By the very constitution of our na- 
ture, we are led, without reasoning, to ascribe to 
the whole species what we have found to belong 
to the individuals. It is thus we come to know 
that fire burns, and water drowns ; that bodies gra- 
vitate, and bread nourishes. | 

The species of two of the kingdoms of nature, 
to wit, the animal and the vegetable, seem to be 
fixed by nature, by the power they have of pro- 
ducing their like. And in these, men in all ages 
and nations have accounted the parent and the 
progeny of the same species. The differences a- 
mong Naturalists, with regard to the species of 
these two kingdoms, are very inconsiderable, and 
may be occasioned by the changes produced by 
soil, climate, and culture, and sometimes by mon- 
strous productions, which are comparatively rare. 

In the inanimate kingdom we have not the same 
means of dividing things into species, and there- 
fore the limits of species seem to be more arbitra- 
ry: But from the progress already made, there is 
ground to hope, that even in this kingdom, as the 
knowledge of it advances, the various species may 
be so well distinguished and defined as to answer 
every valuable purpose. 

When the species are so numerous as to burden 
the memory, it is greatly assisted by distributing 
them into genera ; the genera into tribes, the tribes 
into orders, and the orders into classes. 

Such a regular distribution of natural substan- 
ces, by divisions and subdivisions, has got the name 
of a system. 
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It is not a system of truths, but a system of ge- 
neral terms, with their definitions ; and it is not 
only a great help to memory, but facilitates very 
much the definition of the terms. For the defini- 
tion of the genus is common to all the species of 
that genus, and so is understood in the definition 
of each species, without the trouble of repetition. 
In like manner, the definition of a tribe is under- 
stood in the definition of every genus, and every 
species of that tribe ; and the same may be said of 
every superior division. 

The effect of such a systematical distribution of 
the productions of nature, is seen in our systems 
of zoology, botany, and mineralogy; in which a 
species is commonly defined accurately in a line or 
two, which, without the systematical arrangement, 
could hardly be defined in a page. 

With regard to the utility of systems of this 
kind, men have gone into contrary extremes ; 
some have treated them with contempt, as a mere 
dictionary of words ; others, perhaps, rest in such 
systems, as all that is worth knowing in the works 
of nature. 

On the one hand, it is not the intention of 
such systems to communicate all that is known of 
the natural productions which they describe. The 
properties most fit for definiug and distinguishing 
the several species, are not always those that are 
most useful to be known. To discover and to 
communicate the uses of natural substances in life, 
and in the arts, is no doubt that part of the busi- 
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ness of a Naturalist which is the most important ; 
and the systematic arrangement of them is chiefly 
to be valued for its subserviency to this end. This 

every judicious Naturalist will grant. ; 

But, on the other hand, the labour is not to be 
despised, by which the road to an useful and um- 
portant branch of knowledge is made casy in all 
time to come ; especially when this labour requires 
both extensive knowledge and great abilitics. 

The talent of arranging properly, and defining 
accurately, is so rare, and at the same time so use- 
ful, that it may very justly be considered as a proof 
of real genius, and as entitled to a high degree of 
praise. There is an intrinsic beauty in arrange- 
ment, which captivates the mind, and gives plea- 
sure, even abstracting from its utility ; as in most 
other things, so in this particularly, nature has 
joined beauty with utility. The arrangement of 
an army in the day of battle, is a grand spectacle. 
The same men crowded in a fair have no such ef- 
fect. 1t1is not more strange, therefore, that some 
men spend their days in studying systems of na- 
ture, than that other men employ their lives in the 
study of languages. ‘The most important end of 
those systems surcly is to form a copious and an 
unambiguous language concerning the produc- 
tions of nature, by which every useful discovery 
concerning them may be communicated to the 
present, and transmitted to all future generations, 
without danger of mistake. 
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General terms, especially such as are complex 
in their signification, will never keep one precise 
meaning without accurate definition; and accu- 
rate definitions of such terms can in no way be 
formed so easily and advantageously, as by redu- 
cing the things they signify into a regular sys- 
tem. 

Very eminent men in the medical profession, 
in order to remove all ambiguity in the names of 
diseases, and to advance the healing art, have of 
late attempted to reduce into a systematical or- 
der the diseases of the human body, and to give 
distinct names, and accurate definitions, of the 
several species, gevera, orders, and classes, into 
which they distribute them ; and I apprehend, 
that in every art and science, where the terms of 
the art have any ambiguity that obstructs its pro- 
gress, this method will be found the easiest and 
most successful for the remedy of that evil. 

It were even to be wished, that the general 
terms which we find in common language, as well 
as those of the arts and sciences, could be redu- 
ced to a systematical arrangement, and defined 
so as that they might be free from ambiguity ; 
but perhaps the obstacles to this are insurmoun- 
table. 1 know no man who has attempted it but 
Bishop Wilkins in his Essay towards a real cha- 
racter and a philosophical Janguage. The attempt 
was grand, and worthy of a man of genius. | 

The formation of such systems, therefore, of 
the various productions of nature, instead of being 
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despised, ought to be ranked among the valuable 
improvements of modern ages, and to be the more 
esteemed that its utility reaches to the most dis- 
tant future times, and, like the invention of wri- 
ting, serves to embalm a most important branch 
of human knowledge, and to preserve it from 
being corrupted or lost. 


CHAP. V. 


OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING TH= NAMES GIVEN TO 
OUR GENERAL NOTIONS. 


Havine now explained, as well as I am able, 
those operations of the mind by which we analyse 
the objects which nature presents to our observa- 
tion, into their simple attributes, giving a general 
name to each, and by which we combine any 
number of such attributes into one whole, and 
give a general name to that combination, I shall 
offer some observations relating to our general no- 
tions, whether simple or complex. 

I apprehend that the names given to them by 
modern Philosophers have contributed to darken 
our speculations about them, and to render them 
difficult and abstruse. 

We call them general notions, conceptions, 
ideas. The words notion and conception, in their 
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proper and most common sense, signify the act 
or operation of the mind in conceiving an object. 
In a figurative sense, they are sometimes put for 
the object conceived. And I think they are 
rarely, if ever, used in this figurative sense, except 
when we speak of what we call general notions or 
general conceptions. The word idea, as it is used 
in modern times, has the same ambiguity. 

Now, it is only in the last of these sepses, and 
not in the first, that we can be said to have gene- 
ral notions or conceptions. The generality is in 
the object conceived, and not in the act of the 
mind by which it is conceived. Every act of the 
mind is an individual act, which does or did exist. 
But we have power to conceive things which nei- 
ther do nor ever did exist. We have power to 
conceive attributes without regard to their exist- 
ence. The conception of such an attribute is a 
real and individual act of the mind; but the at- 
tribute conceived is common to many individuals 
that do or may exist. We are too apt to con- 
found an object of conception with the concep- 
tion of that object. But the danger of doing this 
must be much greater when the object of concep- 
tion is called a conception. 

The Peripatetics gave to such objects of con- 
ception the names of universals, and of predica- 
bles. Those names had no ambiguity, and 1 think 
were much more fit to express what was meant by 
them than the names we use. 
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It is for this reason that I have so often used 
the word attribute, which has the same meaning 
with predicable. And for the same reason, I 
have thought it necessary repeatedly to warn the 
reader, that when, in compliance with custom, I 
speak of general notions or general conceptions, 
I always mean things conceived, and not the act 
of the mind in conceiving them. 

The Pythagoreans and Platonists gave the name 
of ideas to such general objects of conception, and 
to nothing else. As we borrowed the word idea 
from them, so that it is now familiar in all the 
languages of Iturope, I think it would have been 
happy if we had also borrowed their meaning, and 
had used it only to signify what they meant by it. 
I apprehend we want an unambiguous word to dis- 
tinguish things barely conceived from things that 
exist. Ifthe word idea was used for this purpose 
oniy, it would be restored to its original mcaning, 
and supply that want. 

We may surely agree with the Platonists in the 
meaning of the word zdea, without adopting their 
theory concerning ideas. We need not believe, 
with them, that ideas are eternal and self-existent, 
and that they have a more real existence than the 
things we see and feel. 

They were led to give existence to ideas, from 
the common prejudice, that every thing which is 
an object of conception must really exist ; and 
having once given existence to ideas, the rest of 
their mysterious system about ideas followed of 
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course; for things merely conceived, have neither 
beginning nor end, time nor place ; they are sub- 
ject to no change; they are the patterns and ex- 
emplars according to which the Deity made every 
thing that he made; for the work must be con- 
ceived by the artificer before it is made. 

These are undeniable attributes of the ideas of 
Plato, and if we add to them that of real existence, 
we have the whole mysterious system of Platonic 
ideas. Take away the attribute of existence, and 
suppose them not to be things that exist, but 
things that are barely conceived, and all the mys- 
tery is removed ; all that remains is level to the 
human understanding. 

The word essence came to be much used among 
the schoolmen, and what the Platonists called the 
idea of a species, they called its essence. The 
word esseniza is said to have been made by Cice- 
ro; but even his authority could not give it cur- 
rency, until long after his time. It came at last 
to be used, and the schoolmen fell into much the 
same opinions concerning essences, as the Plato- 
nists held concerning ideas. The essences of 
things were held to be uncreated, eternal, and im- 
mutable. 

Mr Locke distinguishes two kinds of essence, 
the real and the nominal. By the real essence he 
means the constitution of an individual, which 
makes it to be what it is) This essence must be- 
gin and end with the individual to which it be- 
longs. It is not therefore a Platonic idea. But 
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what Mr Locke calls the nominal essence, is the 
constitution of a species, or that which makes an 
individual to be of such a species ; and this is no- 
thing but that combination of attributes which is 
signified by the name of the species, and which 
we conceive without regard to existence. 

The essence of a species, therefore, is what the 
Platonists called the idea of the species. 

If the word idea be restricted to the meaning 
which it bore among the Platonists and Pythago- 
reans, many things which Mr Locke has said with 
regard to ideas will be just and true, and others 
will not. 

It will be true, that most words (indeed all ge- 
neral words) are the signs of ideas; but proper 
names are not; they signify individual things, 
and not ideas. It will be true not only that there 
are general and abstract ideas, but that all ideas 
are general and abstract. It will be so far from 
the truth, that all our simple ideas are got imme- 
diately, either from sensation, or from conscious- 
ness; that no simple idea is got by either, without 
the co-operation of other powers. The objects of 
scnse, of memory, and of consciousness, are not 
ideas but individuals; they must be analysed by 
the understanding into their simple ingredients, 
before we can have simple ideas ; and those sim- 
ple ideas must be again combined by the under- 
standing, in distinct parcels with names annexed, 
in order to give us complex ideas: It will be pro- 
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bable not only that brutes have no abstract ideas, 
but that they have no ideas at all. 

I shall only add, that the learned author of the 
Origin and Progress of Language, and perhaps 
his learned friend Mr Harris, are the only modern 
authors 1 have met with, who restrict the word 
idea to this meaning. Their acquaintance with an- 
cient philosophy led them to this. What pity is 
it that a word, which in ancient philosophy had a 
distinct meaning, and which, if kept to that mean- 
ing, would have been a real acquisition to our lan- 
guage, should be used by the moderns in so vague 
and ambiguous a manner, that it is more apt to 
perplex and darken our speculations, than to con- 
vey useful knowledge. 

From all that has been said about abstract and 
general conceptions, I think we may draw the fol- 
lowing conclusions concerning them. 

First, That it is by abstraction that the mind 
is furnished with all its most simple, and most dis- 
tinct notions : The simplest objects of sense ap- 
pear both complex and indistinct, until by ab- 
straction they are analysed into their more simple 
elements; and the same may be said of the ob- 
jects of memory and of consciousness. 

Secondly, Our most distinct complex notions are 
those that are formed by compounding the simple 
notions got by abstraction. 

Thirdly, Without the powers of abstracting and 
generalising, it would be impossible to reduce 
things into any order and method, by dividing 
them into genera and spccies. 
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Fourthly, Without those powers there could be 
no definition ; for definition.can only be applied 
to universals, and no individual can be defined. 

Fifthly, Without abstract and gencral notions, 
there can neither be reasoning nor language. 

Sirthly, As brute animals shew no signs of be- 
ing able to distinguish the various attributes of 
the same subject ; of being able to class things in- 
to genera and species; to define, to reason, or to 
communicate their thoughts by artificial signs as 
men do; | must think with Mr Locke, that they 
have not the powers of abstracting and generali- 
sing; and that, in this particular, nature has made 
a specific difference between them and the human 
specics. 


CHAP. VI. 
OPINIONS OF PHILOSOPHERS ABOUT UNIVERSALS. 


Iw the ancient philosophy, the doctrine of univer- 
sals, that is, of things which we express by gene- 
ral terms, makes a great figure. The ideas of the 
Pythagoreans and Platonists, of which so much 
has been already said, were universals. All 
science is employed about universals as its object. 
It was thought that there can be no science, un- 
less its object be something real and immutable ; 
and therefore those who paid homage to truth 
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and science, maintained that ideas or universals 
have a real and immutable existence. 

The Sceptics, on the contrary, (for there were 
sceptical Philosophers in those early days,) main- 
tained, that all things are mutable, and ina perpe- 
tual fluctuation , and from this principle inferred, 
that there is no science, no truth; that all is un- 
certain opinion. 

Plato, and his masters of the Pythagorean 
school, yielded this with regard toeobjects of 
sense, and acknowledged that there could be no 
science or certain knowledge concerning them. 
But they held, that there are objects of intellect 
of a superior order and nature, which are perma- 
nent and immutable. These are ideas, or univer- 
sal natures, of which the objects of sense are only 
the images and shadows. 

To these ideas they ascribed, as@ have already 
observed, the most magnificent attributes. Of 
man, of a rose, of a circle, and of every species of 
things, they believed that there is one idea or 
form, which existed from eternity, before any in- 
dividual of the species was formed: ‘That this 
idea is the exemplar or pattern, according to 
which the Deity formed the individuals of the 
species: That every individual of the species 
participates of this idea, which constitutes its es- 
sence ; and that this idea is likewise an objcct of 
the human intellect, when, by due abstraction, 
we discern it to be one in all the individuals of 
the species. 

VOL. II. L 
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Thus the idea of every species, though one and 
immutable, might be considered in three different 
views or respects ; first, as having an eternal ex- 
istence before there was any individual of the spe- 
cies; secondly, as existing in every individual of 
that species, without division of multiplication, 
and making the essence of the species ; and, ¢hzrd- 
ly, as an object of intellect and of science in man. 

Such I take to be the doctrine of Plato, as far 
as I am able to comprehend it. His disciple 
Aristotle rejected the first of these views of ideas 
as visionary, but differed little from his master 
with regard to the two last. He did not admit 
the existence of universal natures antecedent to 
the existence of individuals; but he held, that 
every individual consists of matter and form : 
That the form (which I take to be what Plato calls 
the idea) is cgmmon to all the individuals of the 
species, and that the human intellect is fitted to 
receive the forms of things as objects of contem- 
plation. Such profound speculations about the 
nature of universals, we find even in the first ages 
of philosophy. 1 wish I could make them more 
intelligible to myself and to the reader. 

The division of universals into five classes; to 
wit, genus, species, specific difference, properties, 
and accidents, is likewise very ancient, and I con- 
ceive was borrowed by the Peripatetics from the 
Pythagorean school. 

Porphyry has given us a very distinct treatise 
upon these, as an introduction to Aristotle’s cate. 
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gories. But he has omitted the intrinsic meta- 
physical questions that were agitated about their 
nature ; such as, Whether genera and species do 
really exist in nature ? Or, Whether they are only 
conceptions of the human mind? If they exist in 
nature, Whether they are corporeal or incorpo- 
real? And whether they are inherent in the objects 
of sense, or disjoined from them ? These questions, 
he tells us, for brevity’s sake, he omits, because 
they are very profound, and require acturate dis- 
cussion. It is probable, that these questions ex- 
ercised the wits of the Philosophers till about the 
twelfth century. 

About that time, Roscelinus or Ruscelinus, the 
master of the famous Abelard, introduced a new 
doctrine, that there is nothing universal but words 
or names. For this, and other heresies, he was 
much persecuted. However, by his eloquence 
and abilities, and those of his disciple Abelard, 
the doctrine spread, and those who followed it 
were called Nominalists. His antagonists, who 
held that there are things that are really univer- 
sal, were called Realists. The scholastic Philoso- 
phers, from the beginning of the twelfth century, 
were divided into these two sects. Some few 
took a middle road between the contending par- 
ties. That universality, which the Realists held 
to be in things themselves, Nominalists in names 
only, They held to be neither in things nor in 
names only, but in our conceptions. On this ac- 
count they were cailed Conceptualists: But be- 
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ing exposed to the batteries of both the opposite 
parties, they made no great figure. 

When the sect of Nominalists was like to ex- 
pire, it received new life and spirit from Occam, 
the disciple of Scotus, in the fourteenth century. 
Then the dispute about universals, a parte rei, 
was revived with the greatest animosity in the 
schools of Britain, France, and Germany, and car- 
ried on, not by arguments only. but by bitter re- 
proaches, Slows, and bloody affrays, until the doc- 
trines of Luther and the other Reformers turned 
the attention of the learned world to more impor- 
tant subjects. 

After the revival of learning, Mr Hobbes adopt- 
ed the opinion of the Nominalists. Human Na- 
ture, chap. 5, sect. 6, “ It is plain, therefore, 
“says he, that there is nothing universal but 
“names.” And inhis Leviathim, part I, chap. 4, 
‘* There being nothing universal but names, pro- 
“* per names bring to mind one thing only ; unt1- 
** versals recall any one of many.” 

Mr Locke, according to the division before 
mentioned, I think may be accounted a Concep- 
tualist. He does not maintain that there are 
things that are universal; but that we have gene- 
ral or universal ideas which we form by abstrac- 
tion ; and this power of forming abstract and ge- 
neral ideas, he conceives to be that which mukes 
the chief distinction in point of understanding be- 
tween men and brutes. 
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Mr Locke’s doctrine about abstraction has been 
combated by two very powerful antagonists, Bi- 
shop Berkeley and Mr Hume, who have taken up 
the opinion of the Nominalists. The former 
thinks, ‘“* That the opinion, that the mind hath a 
‘* power of forming abstract ideas, or notions of 
‘‘ things, has had a chief part in rendering specu- 
‘‘ Jation intricate and perplexed, and hag occasion- 
“ ed innumerable errors and difficulties in almost 
‘ all parts of knowledge.” That “ abstract ideas 
‘are like a fine and subtile net, which has mise- 
‘rably perplexed and entangled the minds of 
‘* men, with this peculiar circumstance, that by 
“ how much the finer and more curious was the 
“ wit of any man, by so much the deeper was he 
“like to be ensnared, and faster held therein.” 
That “ among all the false principles that have 
‘© obtained in the world, there is none hath a more 
“© wide influence over the thoughts of speculative 
‘ men than this of abstract general ideas.”’ 

The good Bishop, therefore, in twenty-four 
pages of the Introduction to his Principles of Hu- 
man Knowledge, encounters this principle with a 
zeal proportioned to his apprehension of its ma- 
lignant «nd extensive influence. 

That the zeal of the sceptical Philosopher a- 
gainst abstract ideas was almost equal to that of 
the Bishop, appears from his words, Treatise of 
Human Nature, book 1, part 1, sect. 7, “ A very 
“ material question has been started concerning 
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‘ abstract or general ideas, whether they be gene- 
“ral or particular in the mind’s conception of 
“them? <A great Philosopher (he means Dr 
‘¢ Berkeley) has disputed the received opinion in 
“¢ this particular, and has asserted, that all general 
** ideas are nothing but particular ones annexed to 
‘a certain term, which gives them a more exten- 
** sive signification, and makes them recall upon 
‘“¢ occasion other individuals which are similar to 
“them. As I look upon this to be one of the 
‘* oreatest and most valuable discoverics that have 
‘¢ been made of late years in the republic of let- 
‘© ters, I shall here endeavour to confirm it by some 
‘‘ arguments, which I hope will put it beyond all 
‘¢ doubt and controversy.” _ 

I shall make an end of this subject, with some 
reflections on what has been said upon it by these 
two eminent Philosophers. 

1. First, | apprehend that we cannot, with pro- 
priety, be said to have abstract and general ideas, 
either in the popular or in the philosophical sense 
of that word. In the popular sense an idea is a 
thought ; it is the act of the mind in thinking, or 
in conceiving any object. This act of the mind is 
always an individual act, and therefore there can 
be no general idea in this sense. In the philoso- 
phical sense, an idea is an image in the mind, or 
in the brain, which in Mr Locke’s system is the 
immediate object of thought; in the system of 
Berkeley and Hume the only object of thought. 
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I believe there are no ideas of this kind, and there- 
fore no abstract general ideas. Indeed, if there 
were really such images in the mind, or in the 
brain, they could not be general, because every 
thing that really exists is an individual. Univer- 
sals are neither acts of the inind, nor images in the 
mind. 3 

As therefore there are no general ideas in either 
of the senses in which the word idea is used by the 
moderns, Berkeley and Hume have in this que- 
stion an advantage over Mr Locke ; and their ar- 
guments against him are good ad hominem. They 
saw farther than he did into the just consequences 
of the hypothesis concerning ideas, which was 
common to them and to him; and they reasoned 
justly from this hypothesis, when they concluded 
from it, that there is neither a material world, nor 
any such power in the human mind as that of ab- 
straction. 

A triangle, in general, or any other universal, 
might be called an idea by a Platonist ; but, in the 
style of modern philosophy, it is not an idea, nor 
do we ever ascribe to ideas the properties of trian. 
gles. It is never said of any idea, that it has threc 
sides and three angles. We do not speak of equi- 
lateral, isosceles, or scalene ideas, nor of right an- 
gled, acute angled, or obtuse angled ideas. And 
if’ these attributes do not belong to ideas, it fol- 
lows necessarily, that a triangle is not an idea. 
The same reasoning may be applied to every other 
universal. 
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Ideas are said to have a real existence in the 
mind, at least while we think of them; but uni- 
versals have no real existence. When we ascribe 
existence to them, it 1s not an existence in time 
or place, but existence in some individual subject ; 
aud this existence means no more but that they 
are truly attributes of such a subject. Their ex- 
istence is nothing but predicability, or the capa- 
city of being attributed to a subject. The name 
of predicables, which was given them in ancient 
philosophy, is that which most properly expresses 
their nature. | 

2, I think it must be granted in the second place, 
that universals cannot be the objects of imagina- 
tion, when we take that word in its strict and pro- 
per sense. ‘* | find,’’ says Berkeley, “ 1 have a 
“ faculty of imagining or representing to myself 
“ the ideas of those particular things I have per- 
“‘ ceived, and of variously: compounding and di- 
“viding them, 1 can imagine a man with two 
‘* heads, or the upper parts of a man joined to the 
“ body of a horse. 1 can imagine the hand, the 
“< eye, the nose, each by itself, abstracted or sepa- 
** rated from the rest of the body. But then, what- 
‘© ever hand or eye I imagine, it must have some 
** particular shape or colour. Likewise, the idea 
‘* of a man that I frame to myself must be either 
‘“‘ of a white, or a black, or a tawny, a straight or 
“a crooked, a tall, or a low, or a -middle-sized 
‘© man.” 
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I believe every man will find in himself what 
this ingenious author found, that he cannot ima- 
gine a man without colour, or stature, or shape. 

Imagination, as we before observed, properly 
signifies a conception of the appearance an object 
would make to the eye, ifactually seen. An uni- 
versal is not an object of any external sense, and 
therefore cannot be imagined ; but it may be dis- 
tinctly conccived. When Mr Pope says, “ The 
‘* proper study of mankind is man,” I conceive 
his meaning distinctly, though I neither imagine 
a black or a white, a crooked or a straight man. 
The distinction between concepiion and imagina- 
tion is real, though it be too often overlooked, 
and the words taken to be synonymous. I can 
conceive a thing that is impossible, but I cannot 
distinctly imagine a thing that is impossible. I 
can conceive a proposition or a demonstration, 
but I cannot imagine cither. I can conceive un- 
derstanding and will, virtue and vice, and other 
attributes of mind, but I cannot imagine them. 
In like manner, I can distinctly conceive univer- 
sals, but I cannot imagine them. 

As to the manner how we conceive universals, 
I confess my ignorance. I know not how I hear, 
or see, or remember, and as little do I know how 
I conccive things that have no existence. In all 
our original faculties, the fabric and manner of 
operation is, I apprehend, beyond our compre- 
hension, and perhaps is perfectly understood by 
hin only who made them. 
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But we ought not to deny a fact of which we 
are conscious, though we know not how it is 
brought about. And I think we may be certain 
that universals are not conceived by means of 
images of them in our minds, because there can,be 
no image of an universal. 

3. It seems to me, that on this question Mr 
Locke and his two antagonists have divided the 
truth between them. He saw very clearly, that 
the power of forming abstract and general concep- 
tions is one of the most distinguishing powers of 
the human miud, and puts a specific difference be- 
tween man and the brute creation. But he did 
not see that this power is perfectly irreconcileable 
to his doctrine concerning ideas. 

His opponents saw this inconsistency ; but, in- 
stead of rejecting the hypothesis of ideas, they ex- 
plain away the power of abstraction, and leave no 
specific distinction between thc human under- 
standing and that of brutes. 

4, Berkeley, in his reasoning against abstract 
general ideas, seems unwillingly or unwarily to 
grant all that is necessary to support abstract and 
general conceptions. 

‘* A man, he says, may consider a figure mere- 
“‘ ly as triangular, without attending to the parti- 
‘¢ cular qualities of the angles, or relations of the 
« sides. So far he may abstract. But this will 
<< never prove that he can frame an abstract gene- 
‘ ral inconsistent idca of a triangle.” 
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If a man may consider a figure merely as trian- 
gular, he must have some conception of this ob- 
ject of his consideration : For no man can consi- 
der a thing which he does not conceive. He has 
a conception, therefore, of a: triangular figure, 
merely as such. I know no more that is meant 
by an abstract general conception of a triangle. 

He that considers a figure merely as triangular, 
must understand what is meant by the word trian- 
gular. If tothe conception he joins to this word, 
he adds any particular quality of angles or relation 
of sides, he misunderstands it, and does not con- 
sider the figure merely as triangular. Whence I 
think it is evident, that he who considers a figure 
merely as triangular must have the conception of 
a triangle, abstracting from any quality of angles 
or relation of sides. 

The Bishop, in like manner, grants, ** That we 
‘** may consider Peter so far forth as man, or so 
“far forth as animal, without framing the fore- 
*° mentioned abstract idea, in as much as all that 
“is perceived is not considered.”” It may here 
be observed, that he who considers Peter so far 
forth as man, or so far forth as animal, must con- 
ceive the meaning of those abstract general words 
man and animal, and he who conceives the mean- 
ing of them has an abstract general conception. 

From these concessions, one would be apt to 
conclude that the Bishop thinks that we can ab- 
stract, but that we cannot frame abstract ideas ; 
and in this I should agree with him. But I can- 
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not reconcile his concessions with the general 
principle he lays down before. “ To be plain,” 
says he, ‘* I deny that I can abstract one from an- 
‘‘ other, or conceive separately those qualities 
‘‘ which it is impossible should exist so separa- 
“ ted.”’ This appears to me inconsistent with the 
concessions above mentioned, and inconsistent 
with experience. 

If we can consider a figure merely as triangu- 
lar, without attending to the particular quality of 
the angles or relation of the sides, this, | think, 
is conceiving separately things which cannot exist 
so separated: For surcly a triangle cannot exist 
without a particular quality of angles and relation 
of sides. And it is well known from experience, 
that a man may have a distinct conception of a 
triangle, without having any conception or know- 
ledge of many of the propertics without which a 
triangle cannot exist. 

Let us next consider the Bishop’s notion of ge- 
neralising. He does not absolutely deny that 
there are general ideas, but only that there are 
abstract general ideas. ‘* An idea,” he says, 
‘¢ which, considered in itself, is particular, be- 
* comes general, by being made to represent or 
‘¢ stand for all other particular ideas of the same 
«sort. ‘Io make this plain by an example, Sup- 
«pose a Geometrician is demonstrating the me- 
“ thod of cutting a line in two equal parts. He 
“ draws, for instance, a black line of an inch in 
‘length. This, which is in itself a particular line, 
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‘is nevertheless, with regard to its signification, 
‘¢ weneral ; since, as it is there used, it represents 
‘¢ all particular lines whatsoever; so that what is 
“ demonstrated of it, 1s demonstrated of all lines, 
‘¢ or, in other words, of a line in general. And 
‘‘as that particular line becomes general by be- 
“ing made a sign, so the name fine, which, ta- 
“ken absolutely, is particular, by being a sign, 
“ is made general.” 

Here I observe, that when a particular idea is 
made a sign to represent and stand for all of a 
sort, this supposes a distinction of things into sorts 
or species. To be of a sort implies having those 
attributes which characterise the sort, and are 
common to all the individuals that belong to it. 
There cannot, therefore, be a sort without gene- 
ral attributes, nor can there be any conception 
of a sort without a conception of those general 
attributes which distinguish it. The conception 
of a sort, therefore, is an abstract general concep- 
tion. 

The particular idca cannot surely be made a 
sign of a thing of which we have no conception. 
I do not say that you must have an-idea of the 
sort, but surely you ought to understand or con- 
ceive what it mcans, when you make a particular 
idea a representative of it, otherwise your particu- 
lar idea represents you know not what. 

When I demonstrate any general property of a 
triangle, such as, that the three angles are equal 
to two right angles, I must understand or con- 
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ceive distinctly what is common to all triangles, 
I must distinguish the common attributes of all 
triangles from those wherein particular triangles 
may differ. And if I conceive distinctly what is 
common to all triangles, without confounding it 
with what is not so, this is to form a general con- 
ception of a triangle. And without this it is im- 
possible to know that the demonstration extends 
to all triangles. 

The Bishop takes particular notice of this ar- 
gument, and makes this avswer to it: “ Though 
“the idea I have in view, whilst I make the de- 
‘‘ monstration, be, for instance, that of an iso- 
“* sceles rectangular triangle, whose sides are of 
“a determinate length, I may nevertheless be 
‘“‘ certain that it extends to all other rectilinear 
‘* triangles, of what sort or bigness soever; and 
“that because neither the right angle, nor the 
‘‘ equality or determinate length of the sides, are 
‘* at all concerned in the demonstration.” 

But if he do not, in the idea he has in view, 
clearly distinguish what is common to all trian- 
gles from what is not, it would be impossible to 
discern whether something that is not common 
be concerned in the demonstration or not. In 
order, therefore, to perceive that the demonstra- 
tion extends to all triangles, it is necessary to 
have a distinct conception of what is common to 
all triangles, excluding from that conception all 
that is not common. And this is all I under. 
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stand by an abstract general conception of a tri- 
angle. 

Berkeley catches an advantage to his side of 
the guestion, from what Mr Locke expresses (too 
strongly indeed) of the difficulty of framing ab- 
stract general ideas, and the pains and skill neces- 
sary for that purpose. From which the Bishop 
infers, that a thing so difficult cannot be neces- 
sary for communication by language, which is so 
easy and familiar to all sorts of men. = - 

There may be some abstract and general con- 
ceptions that are difficult, or even beyond the 
reach of persons of weak understanding ; but there 
are innumerable, which are not beyond the reach 
of children. It is impossible to learn language 
without acquiring general conceptions ; for there 
cannot be a single sentence without them. I be- 
lieve the forming these, and being able to articu- 
late the sounds of language, make up the whole 
difficulty that children find in learning language 
at first. 

But this difficulty, we see, they are able to over- 
come so early as not to remember the pains it 
cost them. They have the strongest inducement 
to exert all their labour and skill, in order to un- 
derstand, and to be understood ; and they no 
doubt do so. 

The labour of forming abstract notions, is the 
labour of learning to speak, and to understand 
what is spoken. As the words of every language, 
excepting a few proper names, are gencral words, 
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the minds of children are furnished with gene- 
ral conceptions, in proportion as they learn the 
meaning of general words. I believe most men 
have hardly any general notions but those which 
are expressed by the general words they hear 
and use in conversation. The meaning of some 
of these is learned by a definition, which at once 
conveys a distinct and accurate general concep- 
tion. The meaning of other general words we 
collect, by a kind of induction, from the way in 
which we see them used on various occasions, by 
those who understand the language. Of these 
our conception is often less distinct, and in dif- 
ferent persons is perhaps not perfectly the same. 

<‘ Is it not a hard thing,” says the Bishop, 
** that a couple of children cannot prate together 
“ of their sugar-plumbs and rattles, and the rest 
“¢ of their little trinkets, till they have first tacked 
“together numberless inconsistencies, and so 
‘“‘formed in their minds abstract general ideas, 
‘© and annexed them to cvery common name they 
‘¢ make use of ?” 

However hard a thing it may be, it 1s an evi- 
dent truth, that a couple of children, even about 
their sugar-plumbs and their rattles, cannot prate 
so as to understand, and be understood, until they 
have learned to conceive the meaning of many 
general words, and this, I think, is to have gene- 
ral conceptions. 

5. Having considered the sentiments of Bishop 
Berkeley on this subject, let us next attend to 
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those of Mr Hume, as they are expressed, Part I, 
Sect. 7, Treatise of Human Nature. He agrees 
perfectly with the Bishop, ‘* That all general ideas 
‘are nothing but particular ones annexed to a 
certain term, which gives them a more extensive 
“¢ signification, and makes them recall upon occa- 
sion other individuals which are similar to them. 
‘© A particular idea becomes general, by being an- 
** nexed to a general term ; that is, to a term which, 
“ from a customary conjunction, has a relation to 
‘© many other particular ideas, and readily recalls 
‘‘them in the imagination. Abstract ideas are 
*< therefore in themselves individual, however they 
‘© may become general in their representation. 
‘© The image in the mind 1s only that of a parti- 
‘‘ cular object, though the application of it in our 
‘“‘ reasoning be the same as if it was universal.” 
Although Mr Hume looks upon this to be one 
of the greatest and most valuable discoveries that 
has been made of late years in the republic of let- 
ters, it appears to be no other than the opinion of 
the Nominalists, about which so much dispute 
was held from the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury down to the Reformation, and which was af- 
terwards supported by Mr Hobbes. I shall brief- 
ly consider the arguments, by which Mr Hume 
hopes to have put it beyond all doubt and contro- 
versy. . 
First, He endeavours to prove, by three argu- 
ments, that it is utterly impossible to conceive any 
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quantity or quality, without forming a precise no- 
tion of its degrees. 

This is indeed a great undertaking ; but if he 
could prove it, it is not sufficient for his purpose ; 
for two reasons : 

First, Because there are many attributes of 
things, besides quantity and quality ; and it is in- 
cumbent upon him to prove, that it is impossible 
to conceive any attribute, without forming a pre- 
cise noti&n of its degree. Each of the ten cate- 
gories of Aristotle is a genus, and may be an at- 
tribute: And if he should prove of two of them, 
to wit, quantity and quality, that there can be no 
general conception of them, there remain eight 
behind, of which this must be proved. 

The other reason is, because, though it were im- 
possible to conceive any quantity or quality, with- 
out forming a precise notion of its degree, it does 
not follow that it 1s impossible to have a general 
conception even of quantity and quality. The 
conception of a pound troy is the conception of a 
quantity, and of the precise degree of that quanti- 
ty; but it is an abstract general conception not- 
withstanding, because it may be the attribute of 
many individual bodies, and of many kinds of bo- 
dies. He ought therefore to have proved, that we 
cannot conceive quantity or quality, or any other 
attribute, without joining it inseparably to some 
individual subject. © 

This remains to be proved, which will be found 
no easy matter. For instance, I conceive what is 
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meant by a Japanese as distinctly as what is meant 
by an Englishman or a Frenchman. It is true, a 
Japanese is neither quantity nor quality, but it is 
an attribute common to every individual of a po- 
pulous nation. I never saw an individual of that 
nation, and, if I can trust my consciousness, the 
general term does not lead me to imagine one 
individual of the sort as a representative of all 
others. 

Though Mr Hume, therefore, undertakes much, 
yet, if he could prove all he undertakes to prove, 
it would by no means be sufficient to shew that 
we have no abstract general conceptions. 

Passing this, let us attend to his arguments for 
proving this extraordinary position, that it is im- 
possible to conceive any quantity or quality, with- 
out forming a precise notion of its degree. 

The first argument is, that it is impossible to 
distinguish shines that are not actually separable. 
“* The precise length of a line is not different or 
‘¢ distinguishable from the line.” 

I have before endeavoured to shew, that things 
inseparable im their nature may be distinguished 
in our conception. And we need go no farther 
to be convinced of this, than the instance here 
brought to prove the contrary. ‘The precise length 
of a line, he says, is not distinguishable from the 
line. When I say, this isa lime, I say and meang 
one thing. When I say, it zs a line of three inches, 
I say and mean another thing. If this be not to 
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distinguish the precise length of the line from the 

line, 1 know not what it is to distinguish. 

Second argument. ‘ Every object of sense, that 

“ is, every impression, is an individual, having its 

‘‘ determinate degrees of quantity and quality : 

‘* But whatever is true of the impression is true of 

“the idea, as they differ in nothing but their 

. © strength and vivacity.” 

‘The conclusion in this argument is indeed just- 
ly drawn’ from the premises. If it be true that 
ideas differ in nothing from objects of sense but in 
strength and vivacity, as it must be granted that 
all the objects of sense are individuals, it will cer- 
tainly follow that all ideas are individuals. Grant- 
ing therefore the justness of this conclusion, I beg 
leave to draw two other conclusions from the same 
premises, which will follow no less necessarily. 

First, If ideas differ from the objects of sense 
only in strength and vivacity, it will follow, that 
the idea of a lion is a lion of less strength and vi- 
vacity. And hence may arise a very important 
question, Whether the idea of a lion may not tear 
in pieces and devour the ideas of sheep, oxen, and 
horses, and even of men, women, and children ? 

Secondly, Lf ideas differ only in strength and vi- 
vacity from the objects of sense, it will follow, that 
objects, merely conceived, are not ideas; for such 

g objects differ trom the objects of sense in respect 
of a very different nature from strength and viva- 
city. Every object of sense must have a real ex- 
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istence, and time and place: But things merely 
conceived may neither have existence, nor time 
nor place; and therefore, though there should be 
no abstract ideas, it does not follow, that things 
abstract and general may not be conceived. 

The third argument is this: * It is a principle 
“* generally received in philosophy, that every thing 
‘¢ in nature is individual ; and that it is utterly ab- 
“‘ surd to suppose a triangle really existent, which 
“ has no precise proportion of sides and angles. 
‘“‘ If this, therefore, be absurd in fact and reality, 
‘© it must be absurd in idea, since nothing of which 
‘* we can form a clear and distinct idea is absurd 
‘S or impossible.” 

I acknowWdge it to be impossible, that a trian- 
gle should really exist which has no precise pro- 
portion of sides and angles; and impossible that 
any being should exist which is not an individual 
being; for, I think, a being and an individual be- 
ing mean the same thing: But that there can be 
no attributes common to many individuals, I do 
not acknowledge. Thus, to many figures that 
really exist, it may be common that they are trian- 
gles; and to many bodies that exist, it may be 
common that they are fluid. Triangle and fluid 
are not beings, they are attributes of beings. 

As to the principle here assumed, that nothing 
of which we can form a clear and distinct idea 1s 
absurd or impossible, I refer to what was said upon 
it, Chap. ILI, Essay 4. It is evident, that in eve- 
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ry mathematical demonstration ad absurdum, of 
which kind almost one half of mathematics con- 
sists, we are required to suppose, and consequently 
to conceive a thing that is impossible. From that 
supposition we reason, until we come to a conclu- 
sion that is not only impossible but absurd. From 
this we infer, that the proposition supposed at first 
is impossible, and therefore that its contradictory 
is true. 

As this is the nature of all demonstrations ad 
absurdum, it is evident, (I do not say that we can 
have a clear and distinct idea, but) that we can 
clearly and distinctly conceive things impossible. 

The rest of Mr Hume’s discourse upon this sub- 
ject is employed in explaining how a individual 
idea, annexed to a general term, may serve all the 
purposes in reasoning, which have been ascribed 
to abstract general ideas. 

“© When we have found a resemblance among se- 
*‘ veral objects that often occur to us, we apply 
“ the same name to all of them, whatever differ- 
‘ences we may observe in the degrees of their 
“© quantity and quality, and whatever other differ- 
“ences may appear among them. After we have 
‘* acquired a custom of this kind, the hearing of 
‘* that name revives the idea of one of these ob- 
‘‘ jects, and makes the imagination conceive it, 
‘with all its circumstances and proportions.” 
“ But along with this idea, there is a readiness to 
‘survey any other of the individuals to which the 
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name belongs, and to observe, that no conclusion 
be formed contrary to any of them. If any such 
conclusion is formed, those individual ideas which 
contradict it, immediately crowd in upon us, and 
make us perceive the falsehood of the proposition. 
If the mind suggest not always these ideas upon 
occasion, it proceeds from some imperfection in 
its faculties ; and such a one as is often the source 
of false reasoning and sophistry. 

This is in substance the way in which he ac- 
counts for what he calls ‘“‘ the foregoing paradox, 
‘‘ that some ideas are particular in their nature, 
“but general in their representation.” Upon 
this account I shall make some remarks. 

1. He allows that we find a resemblance among 
several objects, and such a resemblance as leads us 
to apply the same name to all of them. This con- 
cession is sufficient to show that we have general 
conceptions. ‘There can be no resemblance in 
objects that have no common attribute; and if 
there be attributes belonging in common to seve- 

ral objects, and in a man a faculty to observe and 
conceive these, and to give names to them, this i 1s 
to have general conceptions. 

I believe indeed we may have an indistinct per- 
ception of resemblance, without knowing where- 
in it lies. Thus, I may see a resemblance between 
one face and another, when I cannot distinctly 
say in what feature they resemble: But by analy- 
sing the two faces, and comparing feature with 
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feature, I may form a distinct notion of that 
which is common to both. A painter being ac- 
customed to an analysis of this kind, would have 
formed a distinct notion of this resemblance at 
first sight; to another man it may require some 
attention. | 

There is therefore an indistinct notion of resem- 
blance when we compare the objects only in gross ; 
and this I_believe brute animals may have. There 
is also a distinct notion of resemblance, when we 
analyse the objects into their different attributes, 
and perceive them to agree in some, while they 
differ in others. It is in this case only that we 
give a name to the attributes wherein they agree, 
which must be a common name, because the thing 
signified by it is common. Thus, when I com- 
pare cubes of different matter, I perceive them to 
have this attribute in common, that they are com- 
prehended under six equal squares; and this at- 
tribute only, is signified by applying the name of 
cube to them all. When I compare clean linen 
with snow, I perceive them to agree in colour; 
and when [ apply the name of white to both, this 
name signifies neither snow nor clean linen, but 
the attribute which is common to both. 

2. The author says, that when we have found a 
resemblance among several objects, we apply the 
same name to all of them. 

It must bere be observed, that there are two 
kinds of names which the author seems to con- 
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found, though they are very different in nature 
and in the power they have in language. There 
are proper names, and there are common names 
or appellatives. ‘The first are the names of indi- 
viduals. ‘The same proper name is never applied 
to several individuals on account of their simi- 
litude, because the very intention of a proper 
name is to distinguish one individual from all 
others ; and hence it is a maxim in grammar, 
that proper names have no plural number. A 
proper name signifies nothing but the individual 
whose name it is; and when we apply it to the in- 
dividual, we neither affirm nor deny any thing cone 
cerning him. 

A common name or appeliative is not the name 
of any individual, but a general term, signifying 
something that is or may be common to several 
individuals. Common names therefore signify com- 
mon attributes. Thus, when I apply the name of 
son or brother to several persons, this signifies 
and affirms that this attribute is common to all of 
them. 

From this it is evident, that the applying the 
same name to several individuals, on account of 
their resemblance, can, in consistence with gram- 
mar and common sense, mean nothing elsc than 
the expressing by a general term something that 
is common to those individuals, and which there- 
fore may be truly affirmed of them all. 

8. The author says, ‘* It is certain that we form 
‘‘ the idea of individuals, whenever we use any 
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“ general term.. The word raises up an indivi- 
“* dual idea, and makes the imagination conceive 
*¢ it, with all its particular circumstances and pro- 
“ portions.” 

This fact he takes a great deal of pains to ac- 
count for, from the effect of custom. 

But the fact should be ascertained before we 
take pains to account for it. I can see no reason 
to believe the fact ; and I think a farmer can talk 
of his sheep, and his black cattle, without concei- 
ving in his imagination one individual, with all its 
circumstances and proportions. If this be true, 
the whole of his theory of general ideas falls to the 
ground. ‘To me it appears, that when a general 
term is well understood, it is only by accident if 
it suggest some individual of the kind ; but this 
effect is by no means constant. 

I understand perfectly what Mathematicians 
call a line of the fifth order; yet I never concei- 
ved in my imagination any one of the kind in all 
its circumstances and proportions. Sir Isaac New- 
ton first formed a distinct general conception of 
lines of the third order ; and afterwards, by great 
labour and deep penetration, found out and de- 
scribed the particular species comprehended un- 
der that general term. According to Mr Hume’s 
theory, he must first have been acquainted with 
the particulars, and then have learned by custom 
to apply one general name to all of them. 

The author observes, ** That the idea of an 
‘‘ equilateral triangle of an inch perpendicular, 
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«© may serve us in talking of a figure, a rectilinear 
‘«« figure, a regular figure, a triangle, and an equi- 
« Jateral triangle.” 

I answer, the man that uses these general. 
terms, either understands their meaning, or he 
does not. If he does not understand their mean- 
ing, all his talk about them will be found only 
without sense, and the particular idea mentioned 
cannot enable him to speak of them with under- 
standing. Ifhe understands the meaning of the 
general terms, he will find no use for the particu- 
lar idea. 

4. He tells us gravely, “ That in a globe of 
* white marble the figure and the colour ‘are un- 
“ distinguishable, and are in effect the same.” 
How foolish have mankind been to give different 
names, in all ages and in all languages, to things 
undistinguishable, and in effect the same ? Hence- 
forth, in all books of science and of entertainment, 
we may substitute figure for colour, and colour 
for figure. By this we shall make numberless cu- 
rious discoveries, without danger of error. 


ESSAY VI. 


OF JUDGMENT. 


CHAP. I. 


OF JUDGMENT IN GENERAL. | 


J upcine is an operation of the mind so familiar to 
every man who hath understanding, ‘and its name 
is so common and so well understood, that it needs 
no definition. 

As it is impossible by a definition to give a no- 
tion of colour to a man who never saw colours ; 
so it is impossible by any definition to give a dis- 
tinct notion of judgment to a man who has not 
often judged, and who is not capable of reflecting 
attentively upon this act of his mind. The best 
use of a definition is to prompt him to that reflec- 
tion ; and without it the best definition will be apt 
to mislead him. 

The definition commonly given of judgment, 
by the more ancient writers in logic, was, that it 
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is an act of the mind, whereby one thing is affirm- 
ed or denied of another. I believe this is as good 
a definition of it as can be given. Why I prefer 
it to some later definitions will afterwards appear. 
Without pretending to give any other, I shall 
make two remarks upon it, and then offer some 
general observations on this subject. 

1. It is true, that it is by affirmation or denial 
that we express our judgments; but there may be 
judgment which is not expressed. It is a solitary 
act of the mind, and the expression of it by affir- 
mation or denial is not at all essential to it. It 
may be tacit, and not expressed. Nay, it is well 
known that men may judge contrary to what they 
affirm or deny; the definition therefore must be 
understood of mental affirmation or denial, which 
indeed is only another name for judgment. 

9, Affirmation and denial is very often the ex- 
pression of testimony, which is a different act of 
the mind, and ought to be distinguished from judg- 
ment. 

A judge asks of a witness what he knows of 
such a matter to which he was an eye or ear wit- 
ness. He answers, by affirming or denying some- 
thing. But his answer does not express his judg- 
ment; it is his testimony. Again, I ask a man 
his opinion in a matter of science or of criticism. 
His answer is not testimony ; it is the expression 
of his judgment. 

Testimony is a social act, and it is essential to 
it to be expressed by words or signs. A tacit tes- 
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timony is a contradiction : But there is no con- 
tradiction in a tacit judgment; it is complete 
without being expressed. 

In testimony a man pledges his veracity for 
what he affirms; so that a false testimony is a lie: 
But a wrong judgment is not a lie; it is only an 
error. | 

I believe, in all languages, testimony and judg- 
ment are expressed by the same form of speech. 
A proposition affirmative or negative, with a verb 
in what is called the indicative mood, expresses 
both. To distinguish them by the form of speech, 
it would be necessary that verbs should have two 
indicative moods, one for testimony, and another 
to express judgment. I know not that this is found 
in any language. And the reason is, (not surely 
that the vulgar cannot distinguish the two, for 
every man knows the difference between a lie and 
an error of judgment,) but that, from the matter 
and circumstances, we can easily see whether a 
man intends to give his testimony, or barely to ex- 
press his judgment. 

Although men must have judged in many cases 
before tribunals of justice were erected, yet it is 
very probable that there were tribunals before 
men began to speculate about judgment, and that 
the word may be borrowed from the practice of 
tribunals. As a judge, after taking the proper 
evidence, passes sentence in a cause, and that sen- 
tence is called his judgment, so the mind, with- 
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regard to whatever is true or false, passes sen- 
tence, or determines according to the evidence 
that appears. Some kinds of evidence leave no 
room for doubt. Sentence is passed immediately, 
without seeking or hearing any contrary evidence, 
because the thing is certain and notorious. In 
other cases, there is room for weighing evidence 
on both sides before sentence is passed. The ana- 
logy between a tribunal of justice and this in- 
ward tribunal of the mind, is too obvious to es- 
cape the notice of any man who ever appeared be- 
fore ajudge. And it is probable, that the word 
judgment, as well as many other words we use in 
speaking of this operation of mind, are grounded 
on this analogy. 

Having premised these things, that it may be 
clearly understood what I mean by judgment, I 
proceed to make some general observations con- 
cerning it. 

First, Judgment is an act of the mind specifi- 
cally different from simple apprehension, or the 
bare conception of a thing. It would be unne- 
cessary to observe this, if some Philosophers had 
not been led by their theories to a contrary opi- 
nion. 

Although there can be no judgment without a 
conception of the things about which we judge ; 
yet conception may be without any judgment. 
Judgment can be expressed by a proposition on- 
ly, and a proposition is a complete sentence ; but 
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simple apprehension may be expressed by a word 
or words, which make no complete sentence. 
When simple apprehension is employed about a 
proposition, every man knows that it is one thing 
to apprehend a proposition, that is, to conceive 
what it means; but it is quite another thing to 
judge it to be true or false. 

It is self-evident, that every judgment must be 
either true or false; but simple apprehension or 
conception can neither be true nor false, as was 
shewn before. 

One judgment may be contradictory to another ; 
and it is impossible for a man to have two judg- 
ments at the same time, which he perceives to be 
contradictory. But contradictory propositions 
may be conceived at the same time without any 
difficulty. That the sun is greater than the earth, 
and that the sun is not greater than the earth, 
are contradictory propositions. He that appre- 
prehends the meaning of one, apprehends the 
meaning of both. But it is impossible for him to 
judge both to be true at the same time. He knows 
that if the one is true, the other must be false. 
For these reasons, I hold it to be certain, that 
judgment and simple apprehension are acts of the 
mind specifically different. 

Seco.idly, There are notions or ideas that ought 
to be referred to the faculty of judgment as ‘their 
source ; because, if we had not that faculty, they 
could not enter into our minds; and to those that 


have that faculty, and are capable of reflecting 
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upon its operations, they are obvious and fami- 
liar. 

Among these we may reckon the notion of 
judgment itself’; the notions of a proposition, of 
its subject, predicate, and copula; of affirmation 
and negation, of true and false, of knowledge, be- 
lief, disbelief, opinion, assent, evidence. From 
no source could we acquire these notions, but 
from reflecting upon our judgments. Relations 
of thingsemake one great class of our notions or 
ideas; and we cannot have the idea of any rela- 
tion without some exercise of judgment, as will 
appear afterwards. 

Thirdly, In persons come to years of under- 
standing, judgment necessarily accompanies all 
sensation, perception by the senses, consciousness, 
and memory, but not conception. 

I restrict this to persons come to the years of 
understanding, because it may be a question, whe- 
ther infants, in the first period of life, have any 
judgment or belief at all. Thesame question may 
be put with regard to brutes and some idiots. 
This question is foreign to the present subject ; 
and I say nothing here about it, but speak only of 
persons who have the exercise of judgment. 

In them it is evident, that a man who feels pain, 
judges and believes that he is really pained. The 
man who perceives an object, believes that it ex- 
ists, and is what he distinctly perceives it to be; 
nor is it in his power to avoid such judgment. 
And the like may be said of memory, and of con- 
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sciousness. Whether judgment ought to be call- 
ed a necessary concomitant of these operations, or 
rather a part or ingredient of them, I do not dis- 
pute ; but it is certain that all of them are accom- 
panied with a determination that something is true 
or false, and a consequent belief.. If this deter- 
mination be not judgment, it is an operation that 
has got no name; for it is not simple apprehen- 
sion, neither is it reasoning ; it is a mental affir- 
mation or negation ; it may be expressed by a pro- 
position affirmative or negative, and it is accom- 
panied with the firmest belief. These are the cha- 
racteristics of judgment ; and I must call it judg- 
ment, till I can find another name to it. 

The judgments we form, are either of things 
necessary, or of things contingent. That three 
times three is nine; that the whole is greater than 
a part; are judgments about things neccssary. 
Our assent to such necessary propositions is not 
grounded upon any operation of sense, of memo- 
ry, or of consciousness, nor does it require their 
concurrence; it is unaccompanied by any other 
operation but that of conception, which must ac- 
company all judgment ; we may therefore call this 
judgment of things necessary, pure judgment. 
Our judgment of things contingent must always 
rest upon some other operation of the mind, such 
as sense, Or memory, or consciousness, or credit in 
testimony, which is itself grounded upon sense. 

That I now write upon a table covered with 
green cloth, is a contingent event, which I judge 
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to be most undoubtedly true. My judgment is 
grounded upon my perception, and is a necessary 
concomitant or ingredient of my perception. That 
I dined: with such a company yesterday, I judge 
to be true, because I remember it ; and my judg- 
ment necessarily goes along with this remem- 
brance, or makes a part of it. 

There are many forms of speech in common lan- 
guage which shew that the senses, memory and 
consciousness, are considered as judging faculties. 
We say that a man judges of colours by his eye, 
of sounds by his ear. We speak of the evidence 
of sense, the evidence of memory, the evidence of 
consciousness. Evidence is the ground of judg- 
ment ; and when we see evidence, it is impossible 
not to judge. 

When we speak of seeing or remembering any 
thing, we indeed hardly ever add that we judge it 
to be true. But the reason of this appears to be, 
that such an addition would be mere superfluity of 
speech, because every one knows, that what I see 
or remember, I must judge to be true, and cannot 
do otherwise. 

And for the same reason, in speaking of any 
thing that is self-evident or strictly demonstrated, 
we do not say that we judge it to be true. This 
would be superfluity of speech, because every man 
knows that we must judge that to be true which 
we hold self-evident or demonstrated. 

When you say you saw such a thing, or that 
you distinctly remember it, or when you say of 
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any proposition that it is self-evident, or strictly 
demonstrated, it would be ridiculous after this to 
ask whether you judge it to be true; nor would 
it be less ridiculous in you to inform us that you 
do. It would be a superfluity of speech of the 
same kind as if, not content with saying that you 
saw such an object, you should add that you saw 
it with your eyes, 

There is therefore good reason why, in speak- 
ing or writing, judgment should not be expressly 
mentioned, when all men know it to be necessari- 
ly implied ; that is, when there can be no doubt. 
In such cases, we barely mention the evidence. 
But when the evidence mentioned leaves room for 
doubt, then, without any superfluity or tautology, 
we say we judge the thing to be so, because this 
is not implied in what was said before. A woman 
with child never says, that, going such a journey, 
she carried her child along with her. We know 
that, while it is in her womb, she must carry it 
along with her. There are some operations of 
mind that may be said to carry judgment in their 
womb, and can no more leave it behind them than 
the pregnant woman can leave her child. There- 
fore, in speaking of such operations, it is not ex- 
pressed. 

Perhaps this manner of speaking may have led 
Philosophers into the opinion, that in perception 
by the senses, in memory, and in consciousness, 
there is no judgment at all. Because it is not 
mentioned in speaking of these faculties, they con- 
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clude that it does not accompany them ; that they 
are only different modes of simple apprehension, 
or of acquiring ideas ; and that is no pate of their 
office to judge. , 

I apprehend the same cause has led Mr Locke 
into a notion of judgment which I take to be pe- 
culiar to him. He thinks that the mind has two 
faculties conversant about truth and falsehood. 
First, knowledge ; and secondly, judgment. In 
the first, the perception of the agreement or dis- 
agreement of the ideas is certain. In the second, 
it is not certain, but probable only. 

According to this notion of judgment, it is not 
by judgment that I perceive that two and three 
make five; it is by the faculty of knowledgt. I 
apprehend there can be no knowledge without 
judgment, though there may be judgment with- 
out that certainty which we commonly call know. 
ledye. 

Mr Locke, in another pisces of his Essay, tells 
us, “ That the notice we have by our senses of 
“< the existence of things without us,-though not 
“* altogether so certain as our intuitive knowledge, 
‘* or the deductions of our reason about abstract 
** ideas, yet 1s an assurance that deserves the name 
‘© of knowledge.”” I think, by this account of it, 
and by his definitions before given of knowledge 
and judgment, it deserves as well the name of 
judgment. 

That I may avoid disputes about the meaning 
of words, 1 wish the reader to understand, that I 
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give the name of judgment to every determination 
of the mind concerning what is true or what is 
false. This, 1 think, is what Logicians, from the 
days of Aristotle, have called judgment. Whe- 
ther it be called one faculty, as 1 think it has al- 
ways been, or whether a Philosopher chooses to 
split it into two, seems not very material. And if 
it be granted, that by our senses, our memory and 
consciousness, we not only have ideas or simple 
apprehensions, but form determinations concern- 
ing what is true, and what is faise ; whether these 
determinations ought to be called knowledge or 
judgment, is of small moment. 

The judgments grounded upon the evidence of 
sense, of memory, and of consciousness, put all 
men upon a level. The Philosopher, with regard 
to these, has uo prerogative above the illiterate, or 
even above the savage. 

Their reliance upon the testimony of these fa- 
culties is as firm and as well grounded as his. His 
superiority is in judgments of another kind; in 
judgements about things abstract and necessary. 
And he is unwilling to give the name of judgment 
to that wherein the most ignorant and unimpro- 
ved of the species are his equals. 

But Philosophers have never been able to give 
any definition of judgment which does not apply 
to the determinations of our senses, our memory, | 
and consciousness, nor any definition of simple ap- 
prehension which can comprehend those determi- 
nations, 
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Our judgments of this kind are purely the gift 
of nature, nor do they admit of improvement by 
culture. The memory of one man may be more 
tenacious than that of another ; but both rely with 
equal assurance upon what they distinctly remem- 
ber. .One man’s sight may be more acute, or his 
feeling more delicate than that of another; but 
both give equal credit to the distinct testimony of 
their sight and touch. 

And as we have this belief by the constitution 
of our nature, without any effort of our own, so no 
effort of ours can overturn it. 

The Sceptic may perhaps persuade himself in 
general, that he has no ground to believe his sen- 
ses or his memory: But, in particular cases that 
are interesting, his disbelief vanishes, and he finds 
himself under a necessity of believing both. 

These judgments may, in the strictest sense, be 
called judgments of nature. Nature has subjected 
us to them whether we will or not. They are nei- 
ther got, nor can they be lost by any use or abuse 
of our faculties; and it is evidently necessary for 
our preservation that it should be so. or if be- 
lief in our senses and in our memory were to be 
learned by culture, the race of men would perish 
before they learned this Icsson. It is necessary to 
all men for their being and preservation, and there- 
fore is unconditionally given to all men by the 
Author of Nature. 

I acknowledge, that if we were to rest in those 
judgments of nature of which we now speak, 
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without building others upon them, they would 
not entitle us to the denomination of reasonable 
beings. But yet they ought not to be despised, 
for they are the foundation upon which the grand 
superstructure of human knowledge must be rai- 
sed. And as in other superstructures the foun- 
dation is commonly overlooked, so it has been in 
this. The more sublime attainments of the hu- 
man mind have attracted the attention of Philo- 
sophers, while they have bestowed but a careless 
glance upon the humble foundation on which the 
whole fabric rests. . 

A fourth observation is, that some exercise of 
judgment is necessary in the formation of all ab- 
stract and general conceptions, whether more sim- 
ple or more complex; in dividing, in defining, 
and, in general, in forming all clear and distinct 
conceptions of things, which are the only fit ma- 
terials of reasoning. 

These operations are allied to each other, and 
therefore I bring them under one observation. 
They are more allied to our rational nature than 
those mentioned in the last observation, and there- 
fore are considered by themselves. 

That I may not be mistaken, it may be obser- 
ved, that 1 do not say that abstract notions, or 
other accurate notions of things, after they have 
been formed, cannot be barely conceived without 
any exercise of judgment about them. I doubt 
not that they may: But what I say, is, that in 
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their formation in-the mind at first, there must be 
some exercise of judgment. 

It is impossible to distinguish the different at- 
tributes belonging to the same subject, without 
judging that they are really different and «distin- 
guishable, and that they have that relation to the 
subject which Logicians express, by saying that 
they may be predicated of it. Wecannot general- 
ise, without judging that the same attribute does 
or may belong to many individuals. It has been 
shewn, that our simplest general notions are form- 
ed by these two operations of distinguishing and 
generalising ; judgment therefore is exercised in 
forming the simplest general notions. 

In those that are more complex, and which 
have been shewn to be formed by combining the 
more simple, there is another act of the judgment 
required ; for such combinations are not made at 
random, but for an end; and judgment is employ- 
ed in fitting them to that end. We form com- 
plex general notions for conveniency of arrang- 
ing our thoughts in discourse and reasoning ; and 
therefore, of an infinite number of combinations 
that might be formed, we choose only those that 
are uscful and necessary. 

That judgment must be employed in dividing 
as well as in distinguishing, appears evident. It 
is one thing to divide a subject properly, another 
to cut it in pieces. Hoc non est dividere, sed fran- 
gere rem, said Cicero, when he censured an im- 
proper division of Epicurus. Reason has dis- 
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covered rules of division, which have been known 
to Logicians more than two thousand years. 

There are rules likewise of definition of no less 
antiquity and authority. A man may no doubt 
divide or define properly without attending to 
the rules, or even without knowing them. But 
this can only be, when he has judgment to per- 
ceive that to be right in a particular case, which 
the rule determines to be right in all cascg. 

I add in general, that, without some degree of 
judgment, we can form no accurate and distinct 
notions of things ; so that one province of judg- 
ment is, to aid us in forming clear and distinct 
conceptions of things, which are the only fit ma- 
terials for reasoning. 

This will probably appear to be a paradox to 
Philosophers who have always considered the 
formation of ideas of every kind as belonging to 
simple apprehension; and that the sole province 
of judgment is to put them together in affirma- 
tive or negative propositions ; and therefore it re- 
quires some confirmation. 

First, 1 think it necessarily follows, from what 
has been already said in this observation. For if, 
without some degree of judgment, a man can 
neither distinguish, nor divide, nor define, nor 
form any general notion, simple or complex, he 
surely, without some degree of judgment, cannot 
have in his mind the materials necessarv to reason- 
ing. 
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There cannot be any proposition in language 
which does not involve some general conception. 
The proposition, that Z exist, which Des Cartes 
thought the first of all truths, and the foundation 
of all knowledge, cannot be conceived without 
the conception of existence, one of the most ab- 
stract general conceptions. A man cannot be- 
lieve his own existence, or the existence of any 
thing he sees or remembers, until he has so much 
judgment as to distinguish things that really exist 
from things whieh are only conceived. He sees 
a man six feet high; he conceives a man sixty 
feet high ; he judges the first object to exist, be- 
cause he sees it; the second he does not judge to 
exist, because he only conceives it. Now, I 
would ask, Whether he can attribute existence 
to the first object, and not to the second without 
knowing what existence means? It is impossible. 

How early the notion of existence enters into 
the mind, I cannot determine ; but it must cer- 
tainly be in the mind, as soon as we can affirm of 
any thing, with understanding, that it exists. 

In every other proposition, the predicate at 
least must be a general notion; a predicable and 
an universal being one and the samc. Besides this, 
every proposition either affirms or denies. And 
no man can have a distinct conception of a pro- 
position, who does not understand distinctly the 
meaning of affirming or denying: But these are 
very general conceptions, and, as was before ob- 
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served, are derived from judgment, as their source 
and origin. 

I am sensible that a strong objection may be 
made to this reasoning, and that it may seem to ° 
lead to an absurdity, or a contradiction. It may 
be said, that every judgment is a mental affirma- 
tion or negation. If therefore some previous ex- 
ercise of judgment be necessary to understand 
what is meant by affirmation or negation, the ex- 
ercise of judgment must go before any judgment, 
which is absurd. 

In like manner, every judgment may be express- 
ed by a proposition, and a proposition must be 
conceived before we can judge of it. If therefore 
we cannot conceive the meaning of a proposition 
without a previous exercise of judgment, it follows 
that judgment must be previous to the conception 
of any proposition, and at the same time that the 
conception of a proposition must be previous to 
all judgment, which is a contradiction. 

The reader may please to observe, that I have 
limited what I have said to distinct conception, 
and some degree of judgment ; and it is by this 
means I hope to avoid this labyrinth of absurdity 
and contradiction. ‘The faculties of conception 
and judgment have an infancy and a maturity as 
man has. What I have said is limited to their 
mature state. I believe in their infant state they 
are very weak and indistinct; and that, by im- 
perceptible degrees, they grow to maturity, each 
giving aid to the other, and receiving aid from it. 
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But which of them first began this friendly inter- 
course, is beyond my ability to determine. It is 
like the question concerning the bird and the 


In the present state of things, it is true that 
every bird comes from an egg, and every egg from 
a bird; and each may be said to be previous to 
the other. But if we go back to the origin of 
things, there must have been some bird that did 
not come from any egg, or some egg that did not 
come from any bird. 

In like manner, in the mature state of man, 
distinct conception of a proposition supposes some 
previous exercise of judgment, and distinct judg- 
ment supposes distinct conception. Each may 
truly be said to come from the other, as the bird 
from the egg, and the egg from the bird. But if 
we trace back this succession to its origin, that is, 
to the first proposition that was ever conceived by 
the man, and the first judgment he ever formed, I 
determine nothing about them, nor do I know in 
what order, or how they were produced, any more 
than how the boncs grow in the womb of her that 
is with child. 

The first exercise of these faculties of concep- 
tion and judgment is hid, like the sources of the 
Nile, in an unknown region. 

The necessity of some degree of judgment to 
clear and distinct conceptions of things, may, 1 
think, be illustrated by this similitude. 
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An artist, suppose a Carpenter, cannot work in 
his art without tools, and these tools must be 
made by art. The exercise of the art therefore is 
necessary to make the tools, and the tools are ne- 
cessary to the exercise of the art. There is the 
game appearance of contradiction, as in what I 
have advanced concerning the necessity of some 
degree of judgment, in order to form clear and 
distinct conceptions of things. These are the 
tools we must use in judging and in ressoning, 
and without them must make very bungling work ; 
yet these tools-cannot be made without some ex- 
ercise of judgment. 

The necessity of some degree of judgment in 
forming accurate and distinct notions of things 
will further appear, if we consider attentively 
what notions we can form, without any aid of 
judgment, of the objects of sense, of the opera- 
tions of our own minds, or of the relations of 
things. 

To begin with the objects of sense. It is ac- 
knowledged on all hands, that the first notions 
we have of sensible objects are got by the exter- 
nal senses only, and probably before judgment is 
brought forth; but these first notions are neither 
simple, nor are they accurate and distinct : They 
are gross and indistinct, and like the chaos, a rudis 
indigestague moles. Before we can have any dis- 
tinct notion of this mass, it must be analysed ; 
the heterogeneous parts must be separated in our 
conception, and the simple elements, which be- 
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fore lay hid in the common mass, must first be 
distinguished, and then put together into one 
whole. 

In this way it is that we form distinct notions 
even of the objects of sense ; but this analysis and 
composition, by habit, becomes so easy, and is 
performed so readily, that we are apt to overlook 
it, and to impute the distinct notion we have 
formed of the object to the senses alone; and this 
we are the more prone to do, because, when once 
we have distinguished the sensible qualities of the 
object from one another, the sense gives testimo- 
ny to each of them. 

You perceive, for instance, an object white, 
round, and a foot in diameter: I grant that you 
perceive all these attributes of the object by 
sense ; but if you had not been able to distinguish 
the colour from the figure, and both from the 
magnitude, your senscs would only have given 
you one complex and contused nection of all these 
mingled togetlicr. 

A man who is able to say with understanding, 
or to determine in his own mind, that this object 
is white, must have distinguished whiteness trom 
other attributes. If he has not made this distinc- 
“tion, he does not understand what he says. 

Suppose a cube of brass to be presented at the 
same time to a child of a vear old and to a man. 
The regularity of the figure will attract the atten- 
tion of both. Both have the senses of sight and of 
touch in equal perfection ; and therefore, if any 
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thing be discovered in this object by the man, 
which cannot be discovered by the child, it must 
be owing, not to the senses, but to some other ta- 
culty which the child has not yet attained. 

First, then, the man can easily distinguish the 
body from the surface which terminates it ; this 
the child cannot do. Secondly, The man can per- 
ceive, that this surface is made up of six planes 
of the same figure and magnitude; the child can- 
not discover this. Thirdly, The man perceives, 
that each of these planes has four equal sides, 
and four «qual angles; and that the opposite 
sides of each plane and the opposite planes are 
parallel. 

It will surely be allowed, that a man of ordina- 
ry judgment may observe all this in a cube which 
he makes an object of contemplation, and takes 
time to consider ; that be may give the name of a 
square to a plane terminated by four equal sides 
and four equal angles; and the name of a cube, 
to a solid terminated by six equal squares ; all 
this is nothing else but analysing the figure of 
the object presented to his senses into its simplest 
elements, and again compounding it of those ele- 
ments. 

By this analysis and composition, two effects 
are produced. First, From the one complex ob- 
ject which his senses presented, though one of the 
most simple the senscs can present, he educes many 
simple and distinct notions of right lines, angles, 
plain surface, solid, equality, parallelism ; notions 
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which the child has not yet faculties to attain. 
Secondly, When he considers the cube as com- 
pounded of these elements, put together in a cer- 
tain order, he has then, and not before, a distinct 
and scientific notion of a cube. The child nei- 
ther conceives those elements, nor in what order 
they must be put together, in order to make a 
cube; and therefore has no accurate notion of a 
cube, which can make it a subject of reasoning. 

Whertce I think we may conclude, that the no- 
tion which we have from the senses alone, even 
of the simplest objects of sense, is indistinct and 
incapable of being either described or reasoned 
upon, until it is analysed into its simple elements, 
and considered as compounded of those elements. 

If we should apply this reasoning to more com- 
plex objects of sense, the conclusion would be 
still more evident. A dog may be taught to turn 
a jack, but he can never be taught to have a dis- 
tinct notion of a jack. He sees every part as well 
as aman; but the relation of the parts to one an- 
other, and to the whole, he has not judgment to 
comprehend. 

A distinct notion of an object, even df sense, 
is never got in an instant ; but the sense performs 
its office in an instant. Time is not required to 
see it better, but to analyse it, to distinguish the 
different parts, and thcir relation to one another, 
and to the whole. 

Hence it is, that when any vehement passion 
oremotion hinders the cool application of judg- 
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ment, we get no distinct notion of an object, 
even though the sense be long directed to it. . A 
man who is put into a panic, by thinking he sees 
a ghost, may stare at it long, without having any 
distinct notion of it; it is his understanding, and 
not his sense that is disturbed by his horror. If 
he can Jay that aside, judgment immediately en- 
ters upon its office, and examines the length and 
breadth, the colour, and figure, and distance of the 
object. Of these, while his panic lasted, he had 
no distinct notion, though his eyes were open all 
the time. 

When the eye of sense is open, but that of 
judgment shut by a panic, or any violent emotion | 
that engrosses the mind, we see things confused- 
ly, and probably much in the same manner that 
brutes and perfect idiots do, and infants before the 
use of judgment. 

There are therefore notions of the objects of 
sense, which are gross and indistinct; and there 
are others that are distinct and scientific. The 
former may be got from the senses alone; but the 
latter cannot be obtained without some degree of 
judgment. 

The clear and accurate notions which geome- 
try presents to us of a point, a right line, an angle, 
a square, a circle, of ratios direct and inverse, and 
others of that kind, can find no admittance into 
a mind that has not some degrec of judgment. 
They are not properly ideas of the senscs, nor are 
they got by compounding ideas of the senses ; 
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but by analysing the ideas or notions we get by 
the senses into their simplest elements, and again 
combining these elements into various, accurate, 
and elegant forms, which the senses never did nor 
can exhibit. 

Had Mr Hume attended duly to this, it ought 
to have prevented a very bold attempt, which he 
has prosecuted through fourteen pages of his ‘Trea- 
tise of Human Nature, to prove that geometry is 
founded upon ideas that are not exact, and axioms 
that are not precisely true? 

A Mathematician might be tempted to think, 
that the man who seriously undertakes this has no 
great acquaintance with geometry ; but I appre- 
hend it is to be imputed to another cause, to a zeal 
for his own system. We see that even men of 
genius may be drawn into strange paradoxes, by 
an attachment to a favourite idol of the under- 
standing, when it demands so costly a sacrifice. 

We protestants think, that the devotees of the 
Roman Church pay no small tribute to her autho- 
rity when they renounce their five senses in obe- 
dience to her decrees. Mr Hume’s devotion to 
his system carries him even to trample upon ma- 
thematical demonstration. 

The fundamental articles of his system are, that 
all the perceptions of the human mind arc cither 
impressions or ideas ; and that ideas arc only faint 
copies of impressions. The idea of a right line, 
therefore, is only a faint copy of some linc that 
has been seen, or felt by touch; and the faint 
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copy cannot be more perfect than the original. 
Now of such right lines, it is evident, that the 
axioms of geometry are not preciscly true; for 
two lines that are straight to our sight or touch 
may include a space, or they may meet in more 
points than one. If therefore we cannot form 
any notion of a straight line more accuratc than 
that which we have from the senses of sight and 
touch, geometry has no solid foundation. If, on 
the other hand, the geomctrical axioms are pre- 
ciscly true, the idea of a right line is not copied 
from any impression of sight or touch, but must 
have a different origin, and a more perfect stan- 
dard. 

As the Geometrician, by reflecting only upon 
the extension and figure of matter, forms a set of 
notions more ‘accurate and scientific than any 
which the senses exlubit ; so the natural VPhiloso- 
pher, reflecting upon other attributes of matter, 
forms another set, such as those of density, quan- 
tity of matter, velocity, momentum, fluidity, elas- 
ticity, centres of gravity, and of oscillation. These 
notions are accurate and scientific ; but they can- 
not enter into a mind that has not some degree 
of judgment, nor can we make them intelligible 
to children, until they have some ripeness of un- 
derstanding. 

In navigation, the notions of latitude, longi- 
tude, course, leeway, cannot be made intelligible 
to children ; and so it is with regard to the terms 
of every science, and of every art about which we 
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can reason. They have had their five senses as 
perfect as men, for years before they are capable 
of distinguishing, comparing, and perceiving the 
relations of things, so as to be able to form such 
notions. ‘They acquire the intellectual powers by 
a slow progress, and by imperceptible degrees, 
and by means of them learn to form distinct and 
accurate notions of things, which the senses could 
never have imparted. 

Having said so much of the notions we get from 
the senses alone of the objects of sense, let us 
next consider what notions we can have from con- 
sciousness alone of the operations of our minds. 

Mr Locke very properly calls consciousness an 
internal sense. It gives the like immediate know- 
ledge of things in the mind, that is, of our own 
thoughts and feelings, as the senses give us of 
things external. There is this difference, how- 
ever, that an external object may be at rest, and 
the sense may be employed about it for some 
time. But the objects of consciousness are never 
at rest; the stream of thought flows like a river, 
without stopping a moment; the whole train of 
thought passes in succcssion under the eye of con- 
sciousness, which is always employed about the 
present. But is it consciousness that analyses 
complex operations, distinguishes their different 
ingredients, and combines them in distinct parcels 
under general names? ‘This surely is not the work 
of consciousness, nor can it be performed without 
reflection, recollecting and judging of what we 
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were conscious of, and distinctly remember. This 
reflection does not appear in children. Of all the 
powers of the mind, it seems to be of the latest 
growth, whereas consciousness is coeval with the 
earlicst. 7 

Consciousness being a kind of internal sense, 
can Do more give us distinct and accurate notions 
ot the operations of our minds, than the external 
senses can give of external objects. Reflection up- 
on the operations of our minds is the same kind 
of opcration with that by which we form distinct 
notions of external objects. They differ not in 
their nature, but in this only, that one is employ- 
ed about external, and the other about internal ob- 
jects ; and both may, with equal propriety, be call- 
ed reflection. 

Mr Locke has restricted the word reflection to 
that which is employed about the operations of 
our minds, without any authority, as I think, from 
custom, the arbiter of language : For surely I 
may reflect upon what I have seen or heard, as 
well as upon what I have thought. The word, in 
its proper and common meaning, 1s equally appli- 
cable to objects of sense, and to objects of consci- 
ousness. He has likewise confounded reflection 
with consciousness, and seems not to have been 
aware that they are different powers, and appear 
at very different periods of life. 

If that eminent. Philosopher had been aware of 
these mistakes about the meaning of the word re- 
flection, he would, [ think, have seen, that as it is 
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by reflection upon the operations of our own 
minds that we can form any distinct and accurate 
notions of them, and not by consciousness with- 
out reflection ; so it is by reflection upon the ob- 
jects of sense, and not by the senses without re- 
flection, that we can form distinct notions of them. 
Reflection upon any thing, whether external or 
internal, makes it an object of our intellectual 
powers, by which we survey it on all sides, and 
form such judgments about it as appear to be just 
and true. 

I proposec, in the ¢hird place, to consider our 
notions of the relations of things: And here I 
think, that without judgment, we cannot have any 
notion of relations. 

There are two ways in which we get the notion 
of relations. The first is, by comparing the rela- 
ted objects, wheu we have before had the concep- 
tion of both. By this comparison, we perceive the 
relation, either immediately, or by a process of 
reasoning. ‘That my foot is longer than my fin- 
ger, I perceive immediately ; and that three 1s the 
half of six. ‘This immediate perception is imme- 
diate and intuitive juigment. ‘That the angles at 
the base of an isosceles triangle are equal, | per- 
ceive by a process of reasoning, in which it will 
be acknowledged there is judgment. 

Another wy in which we get the notion of re- 
lations (wich seems not to have occurred to Mr 
Locke) is, when, by attention to one of the rcla- 
ted objects, we perceive or judge, that it must, 
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from its nature, have a certain relation to some. 
thing else, which before perhaps we never thought 
of; and thus our attention to one of the related 
objects produces the notion of a correlate, and of 
a certain relation between them. 

Thus, when I attend to colour, figure, weight, 
I cannot help judging these to be qualities which 
cannot exist without a subject; that is, something 
which is coloured, figured, heavy. If I had not 
perceived such things to be qualities, I should 
never have had any notion of their subject, or of 
their relation to it. 

By attending to the operations of thinking, me- 
mory, reasoning, we perccive or judge, that there 
must be something which thinks, remembers, and 
reasons, which we call the mind. When we at- 
tend to any change that happens in nature, judg- 
ment informs us, that there must be a cause of 
this change, which had power to produce it; and 
thus we get the notions of cause and effect, and 
of the relation between them. When we attend 
to body, we perceive that it cannot exist with- 
out space; hence we get the notion of space, 
(which is neither an object of sense nor of consri- 


ousness,) and of the relation which bertiss ia. 2 to 
a certain portion of unlimited spass. us their 
place. 


I apprehend, therefore, that all our notions of 
rclations may more properly be ascribed to judg- 
ment as their source and origin, than to any 
other power of the mind. We must first perceive 
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relations by our judgment, before we can con- 
ceive them without judging of them; as we must 
first perceive colours by sight, before we can con- 
ceive them without seeing them. -1 think Mr 
Locke, when he comes to speak of the ideas of 
relations, does not say that they are ideas of sen- 
sation or reflection, but only that they terminate 
in and are concerned about ideas of sensation or 
reflection. 

The notions of unity and number are so ab- 
stract, that it 1s impossible they should enter into 
the mind until it has some degree of judginent. 
We see with what difficulty, and how slowly chil- 
dren learn to use, with understanding, the names 
evcn of small numbers, and how they exult in 
this acquisition when they have attained it. lve- 
ry number is conceived by the relation which it 
bears to unity, or to known combinations of units ; 
and upon that account, as well as on account of 
its abstract nature, all distinct notions of it require 
some degree of judgment. 

In its proper place, I shall have occasion to 
show, that judgment is an ingredient in all deter- 
minations of taste; in all moral determinations ; 
and in many of our passions and affections. So 
that this operation, after we come to have any 
exercise of judgment, mixes with most of the 
operations of our minds, and, in analysing them, 
cannot be overlooked without confusion and er- 


ror. 
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"Tue word sense, in common language, seems to 
have a different meaning from that which it has 
in the writings of Philosophers ; and those differ- 
ent meanings are apt to be confounded, and to 
occasion embarrassment and error. 

Not to go back to ancient philosophy upon 
this point, modern Philosophers consider sense as 
a power that has nothing to do with judgment. 
Sense they consider as the power by which we re- 
ceive certain ideas or impressions from objects ; 
and judgment as the power by which we compare 
those ideas, and perceive their necessary agrec- 
ments and disagreements. 

The external senses give us the idea of colour, 
figure, sound, and other qualities of body, pri- 
mary or secondary. Mr Locke gave the name of 
an internal sense to consciousness, because by it 
we have the ideas of thought, memory, reasoning, 
and other operations of our own minds. Dr 
Hutcheson of Glasgow, conceiving that we have 
simple and original ideas which cannot be impu- 
ted cither to the external senses, or to conscious- 
ness, introduced other internal senses; such as 
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the sense of harmony, the sense of beauty, and the 
moral sense. Ancient Philosophers also spake of 
internal senses, of which memory was accounted 
one. 

But all these senses, whether external or inter- 
nal, have been represented by Philosophers as the 
means of furnishing our minds with ideas, with- 
out including any kind of judgment. Dr Hutche- 
son defines a sense to be a determination of the 
mind to reccive any idea from the presence of an 
object independent on our will. 

‘¢ By this term (scnse) Philosophers in general 
‘© have denominated those faculties in consequence 
‘of which we are liable to feelings relative to our- 
“ selves only, and from which they have not pre- 
“tended to draw any conclusions concerning the 
“ nature of things ; whereas truth is not relative, 
‘but absolute and real.’”’) Dr Priestley’s Exam. 
of Dr Reid, &c. page 123. 

On the contrary, in common ‘language, sense 
always implies judgment. A man of sense is a 
man of judgment. Good sense is good judgment. 
Nonsense is what 1s evidently contrary to right 
judgment. Common sense is that degree of judg- 
ment which is common to men with whom we can 
converse and transact business. 

Seeing and hearing by Philosophers are called 
senses, because we have ideas by them; by the 
vulgar they are called senses, because we judge 
by them. We judge of colours by the eye; of 
sounds by the ear; of beauty and deformity by 
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taste ; of right and wrong in conduct, by our mo- 
ral sense or conscience. 

Sometimes Philosophers, who represent it as the 
sole province of sense to furnish us with ideas, fall 
unawares into the popular opinion, that they are 
judging faculties. ‘Thus Locke, book 4. chap. 11, 
“© And of this, (that the quality or accident of co- 
‘¢ Jour doth really exist, and hath a being without 
«¢ me,) the greatest assurance I can possibly have, 
“© and to which my faculties can attain, 13 the tes- 
‘‘timony of my eyes, which are the proper and 
‘* sole judges of this thing.” 

This popular meaning of the word sense is not 
peculiar to the English language. The corre- 
sponding words in Greek, Latin, and I believe in 
all the European languages, have the same lati- 
tude. The Latin words seniire, sententia, sensa, 
sensus, from the last of which the English word 
sense is borrowed, express judgment or opinion, 
and are applied indifferently to objects of external 
sense, of taste, of morals, and of the understand- 
ing. 

I cannot pretend to assign the reason why a 
word, which is no term of art, which is familiar in 
common conversation, should have so different a 
meaning in philosophical writings. I shall only 
observe, thag the philosophical meaning corre- 
sponds perte ectly with the account which Mr 
Locke and other modern Philosophers give of 
judgment. For if the sole province of the senses, 
external and intcrnal, be to furnish the mind with 
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the ideas about which we judge and reason, it 
seems to be a natural consequence, that the sole 
province of judgment should be to compare those 
ideas, and to perceive their necessary relations. 

These two opinions seem to be so connected, 
that one may have been the cause of the other. 1 
apprehend, however, that if both be true, there is 
no room left for any knowledge or judgment, 
either of the real existence of contingent things, 
or of their contingent relations. 

To return to the popular meaning of the word 
sense. I believe it would be much more difficult 
to find good authors who never use it in that 
meaning, than to find such as do. 

We may take Mr Pope as good authority for 
the meaning of an English word. He uses it of- 
ten, and in his Epistle to the Earl of Burlington, 
has made a little descant upon. | 


‘¢ Oft have you hinted to your brother Peer, 

* A certain truth, which many buy too dear ; 

«¢ Something there is more needful than expense, 

« And something previous even to taste,—’tis sense ; 
«¢ Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven ; 

« And though no science, fairly worth the seven ; 

«¢ A light which in yourself you must perceive, 

‘‘ Jones and Le Notre have it not to give.” 


This inward light or sense is giveg by Heaven 
to different persons in different degrees. There 
is a certain degree of it which is necessary to our 
being subjects of law and government, capable of 
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managing our own affairs, and answerable for our 
conduct towards others: This is called common 
sense, because it is common to all men with whom 
we can transact business, or call to account for 
their conduct. 

The laws of all civilized nations distinguish those 
who have this gift of Heaven from those who have 
it not. The last may have rights which ought not 
to be violated, but having no understanding in 
themselves to direct their actions, the laws ‘appoint 
them to be guided by the understanding of others. 
It is easily discerned: by its effects in men’s actions, 
in their speeches, and even in their looks; and 
when it is made a question, whether a man has 
this natural gift or not, a judge or a jury, upon a 
short conversation with him, can, for the most part, 
determine the question with great assurance. 

The same degree of understanding which makes 
aman capable of acting with common prudence 
in the conduct of life, makes him capable of dis- 
covering what is true and what is false in matters 
that are self-evident, and which he distinctly ap- 
prehends. 

All knowledge, and all science, must be built 
upon principles that are self-evident ; and of such 
principles, every man who has common sense is a 
competent judge, when he conceives them dis- 
tinctly. Hence it is, that disputes very often ter- 
minate in an appeal to common sense. 

While the parties agree in the first principles 
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on which their arguments are grounded, there is 
room for reasoning ; but when one denies what to 
the other appears too evident to need, or to ad- 
mit of proof, reasoning seems to be at an end ; an 
appeal is made to common sense, and each party 
is left to enjoy lis own opinion. 

There seems to be no remedy for this, nor any 
way left to discuss such appeals, unless the deci- 
sions of common sense can be brought into a code, 
in which all reasonable men shall acquiesce. This 
indeed, if it be possible, would be very desirable, 
and would supply a desideratum in logic ; and 
why should it be thought impossible that reason- 
able men should agree in things that are self-evi- 
dent? 

All that is intended in this chapter, is to ex- 
plain the meaning of common sense, that it may 
not be treated, as it has been by some, as a new 
principle, or as a word without any meaning. I 
have endeavoured to shew, that sense, in its most 
common, and therefore its most proper meaning, 
significs judgment, though Philosophers often use 
it in another meaning. From this it is natural to 
think, that common sense should mcan common 
judgment ; and so it really does. 

What the precise limits are which divide com- 
mon judgment from what is beyond it on the 
one hand, and from what falls short of it on the 
other, may be difficult to determine; and men 
may agree in the meaning of the word who have 
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different opinions about those limits, or who even 
never thought of fixing them. ‘This is as intelli- 
gible, as that all Englishmen should mean the 
same thing by the county of York, though per- 
haps not a hundredth part of them can point out 
its precise limits. 

Indeed, it seems to me, that common sense is as 
unambiguous a word, and as well understood as 
the county of York. We find it in innumerable 
places in good writers ; we hear it on innumerable 
occasions in conversation; and, as far as I am 
able to judge, always in the same meaning. And 
this is probably the reason why it is so seldom de- 
fined or explained. 

Dr Johnson, in the authorities he gives, to shew 
that the word sense signifies understanding, sound- 
ness of faculties, strength of natural reason, quotes 
Dr Bentley for what may be called a definition of 
common sense, though probably not intended for 
that purpose, but mentioned accidentally : ‘* God 
“‘ hath endowed mankind with power and _ abili- 
‘* ties, which we call natural light and reason, and 

common sense.”’ 

It is true, that common sense is a popular, and 
not a scholastic word ; and by most of those who 
have treated systematically of the powers of the 
understanding, it is only occasionally mentioned, 
as it is by other writers. But I recollect two 
philosophical writers, who are exceptions to this 
remark. One is Buffier, who treated largely of 
common sense, as a principle of knowledge, above 
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fifty years ago. The other is Bishop Berkeley, 
who, I think, has laid as much stress upon com- 
mon sense, in opposition to the doctrines of Phi- 
losophers, as any Philosopher that has come after 
him. Ifthe reader chooses to look back to Es- 
say II, Chap. 10, he will be satisfied of this from 
the quotations there made for another purpose, 
which it 1s unnecessary herc to repeat. 

Men rarely ask what common sense is ; because 
every man believes himself possessed of it, and 
would take it for an imputation upon his under- 
standing to be thought unacquainted with it. Yet 
I remember two very eminent authors who have 
put this question ; and it is not improper to hear 
their sentiments upon a subject so frequently men- 
tioned, and so rarely canvassed. 

It is well known, that Lord Shaftesbury gave to 
one of his treatises the title of Sensus Commuuis ; 
an Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour, in a 
letter to a friend ; in which he puts his friend in 
mind of a free conversation with some of their 
friends on the subjects of morality and religion. 
Amidst the different opinions started and main- 
tained with great life and ingenuity, onc or other 
would every now and then take the liberty to ap- 
peal to common sense. Every one allowed the 
appeal ; no one would offer to call the authority 
of the court in question, till a gentleman, whose 
good understanding was never yet brought in 
doubt, desired the company very gravely that 
they would tell him what common sense was. 
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Fad 


“If, said he, by the word sense, we were to 
understand opinion and judgment, and by the 
word common, the generality, or any consider- 
able part of mankind, it would be hard to dis- 
cover where the subject of common sense could 
lie; for that which was according to the sense 
of one part of mankind, was against the sense 
of another: And if the majority were to deter- 
mine common sense, it would change as often 
as men changed: That in religion, common 
sense was as hard to determine as catholic or 
orthodox. What to one was absurdity, to an- 
other was demonstration. 

“In policy, if plain British or Dutch sense 
were right, Turkish and French must certainly 
be wrong. And as mere nonsense as passive 
obedience seemed, we found it to be the com- 
mon sense of a great party amongst ourselves, 
a greater part in L.urope, and perhaps the great- 
est part of all the world besides. As for mo- 
rals, the difference was still wider ; for even the 
Philosophers could never agree in onc and the 
same system. And some even of our most ad- 
mired modern Philosophers had fairly told us, 
that virtue and vice had no other law or mea- 
sure than mere fashion and vogue.” 

This is the substance of the gentleman’s speech, 


which, I apprehend, explains the meaning of the 
word perfectly, and contains all that has been 
said, or can be said against the authority of com- 
mon sense, and the propriety of appeals to it. 
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As there is no mention of any answer immedi- 
ately made to this speech, we might be apt to 
conclude, that the noble author adopted the sen- 
timents of the intelligent gentleman, whose speech 
he recites. But the contrary is manifest, from the 
title of Sensus Communis given to his Essay, from 
his frequent use of the word, and from the whole 
tenor of the Essay. 

The quthor appears to have a double intention 
in that Essay, corresponding to the double title 
prefixed to it. One intention is, to justify the 
use of wit, humour, and ridicule, in discussing 
among friends the gravest subjects. ‘ I can very 
« well suppose, says he, men may be frighted out 
‘* of their wits ; but I have no apprehension they 
“ should be laughed out of them. I can hardly 
* imagine, that, in a pleasant way, they should 
“ ever be talked out of their love fur socicty, or 
<* reasoned out of humanity and common sense.” 

The other intention, signified by the title Sen- 
sus Communis, 1s carried on hand in hand with the 
first, and is to shew, that common sense 1s not so 
vague and uncertain a thing as it 1s represented 
to be in the sceptical speech before recited. ‘* I 
“ will try,”’ says he, * what certain knowledge or 
‘‘ assurance of things may be recovered in that 
‘‘ very way, (to wit, of humour,) by which all 
‘‘ certainty, you thought, was lost, and endless 
‘* scepticism introduced.” 

He gives some criticisms upon the word sensus 
communis in Juvenal, Horace, and Seneca; and 
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after shewing, in a facetious way throughout the 
Treatise, tliat the fundamental principles of mo- 
rals. of politics, of criticism, and of every branch 
of knowledge, are the dictates of common sense, 
he sums up the whole in these words: ‘* That 
“some moral and philosophical truths there are 
S¢ sg evident in themselves, that it would be easier 
“to imagine half mankind run mad, and joined 
“¢ precisely in the same species of folly, than to 
‘admit any thing as truth, which should be ad- 
«© vanced against such natural knowledge, funda- 
<* mental reason, and common sense.”’ And, on 
taking leave, he adds: ‘* And now, my friend, 
‘¢ should you find I had moralised in any tolera- 
“‘ ble manner, according to common sense, and 
“ without canting, I should be satisfied with my 
“ performance.” 

Another eminent writer, who has put the ques- 
tion what common sense 1s, is Fenelon, the famous 
Archbishop of Cambray. 

That ingenious and pious author, having had 
an early prepossession in favour of the Cartesian 
philosophy, made an attempt to establish, on a sure 
foundation, the metaphysical arguments which 
Des Cartes had invented to prove the being of the 
Deity. For this purpose, he begins with the Car- 
tesian doubt. He proceeds to find out the truth 
of his own existence, and then to examine where- 
in the evidence and certainty of this and other 
such primary truths consisted. This, according 
to Cartesian principles, he places in the clearness 
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and distinctness of the ideas. On the contrary, 
he places the absurdity of the contrary proposi- 
tions, in their being repugnant to his clear and 
distinct ideas. 

To illustrate this, he gives various examples of 
questions manifestly absurd and ridiculous, which 
every man of common understanding would at 
first sight perceive to be so, and then goes on to 
this purpose : 

‘‘ What is it that makes these questions ridicu- 
“lous? Wherein does this ridicule precisely con- 
“sist? It will perhaps be replied, that it consists 
‘Cin this, that they shock common sense. But 
‘¢ what is this same common sense? It is not the 
“‘ first notions that all men have equally of the 
“ same things. ‘This common sense, which is al- 
‘* ways and in all places the same ; which prevents 
“ inguiry; which makes inquiry in some cases ri- 
‘ diculous ; which, instead of inquiring, makes a 
‘¢ man laugh whether he will or not; which puts 
‘it out of a man’s power to doubt; this sense, 
“ which only waits to be consulted ; which shows 
‘itself at the first glance, and immediately dis- 
‘** covers the evidence or the absurdity of a ques- 
** tion ; 1s not this the same that I call my ideas? 

“© Behold then those idcas or general notions, 
“ which it is not in my power either to contra- 
“¢ dict or examine, and by which I examine and 
‘‘ decide in every case, insomuch that I laugh 
‘¢ instead of answering, as often as any thing is 
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“ proposed to me, which is evidently contrary to 
«© what these immutable ideas represent.” 

I shall only observe upon this passage, that the 
interpretation it gives of Des Cartes’ criterion of 
truth, whether just or not, is the most intelligible 
and the most favourable I have met with. 

I beg leave to mention one passage from Ci- 

cero, and to add two or three from late writers, 
which show that this word is not become obso- 
lete, nor has changed its meaning. 
De Oratore, Lib. 3, ‘* Omnes enim tacito quo- 
dam sensu, sine ulla arte aut ratione, in artibus 
ac rationibus, recta ac prava diudicant. Idque 
cum faciant in picturis, et in signis, et in aliis 
operibus, ad quorum intelligentiam a natura 
minus habent instrumenti, tum multo ostendunt 
magis in verborum, numerorum, vocumque ju- 
dicio ; quod ea sint in communibus infixa sensi- 
bus; neque earum rerum quemquam funditus 
natura voluit expertem.” 

Hume’s Essays and Treatises, vol. 1, page 5, 
But a Philosopher, who proposes only to repre- 
sent the common sense of mankind in more 
beautiful and more engaging colours, if by ac- 
cident he commits a mistake, goes no further, 
‘¢ but renewing his appeal to common sense, and 
< the natural sentiments of the mind, returns into 
“ the right path, and secures himself from any dan- 
‘* eerous illusion.” 

Hlume’s ay concerning the Principles of 
Morals, p. 2, “* Those who have refused the rea- 
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** lity of moral distinctions may be ranked among 
“‘ the disingenuous disputants. The only way of 
“ converting an antagonist of this kind, 1s to leave 
‘* him to himself: For, finding that nobody keeps 
‘‘up the controversy with him, ’tis probable he 
“‘ will at last, of himself, from mere weariness, 
‘** come over to the side of common sense and rea- 
son.” 

Priestley’s Institutes, Preliminary Essay, vol. 1, 
p. 27, “ Because common sense is a sufficient 
‘‘ guard against many errors in religion, it seems 
“ to have been taken for granted, that that com- 
‘© mon sense is a suflicient instructor also, where- 
‘as, in fact, without positive instruction, men 
‘‘ would naturally have been mere savages with 
‘‘ respect to religion ; as, without similar instruc- 
‘¢ tion, they would be savages with respect to the 
‘* arts of life and the sciences. Common sense 
* can only be comparcd toa judge ; but what can 
‘4 jndge do without evidence and proper mate- 
‘© riais from which to form a judgment ?” 

Priestic¢y’s Examination of Dr Reid, &c. page 
127, * But should we, out of complaisance, ad- 
‘mit, that what has hitherto been called judg- 
‘“ ment may be called sense, it is making too free 
‘¢ with the established signification of words to 
‘* call it common sense, which, in common accep- 
“ tation, has long been appropriated to a very 
“ different thing, viz. to that capacity for judg- 
“ing of common things that persons of middling 
‘“‘ capacities are capable of.” Page 129, ‘* I should 
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“ therefore expect, that if a man was so totally 
“< deprived of common sense as not to be able to 
“ distinguish truth from falsehood in one case, he 
‘* would be equally incapable of distinguishing it 
«© in another.” 

From this cloud of testimonies, to which hun- 
dreds might be added, I apprehend, that what- 
ever censure is thrown upon those who have spoke 
of common sense as a principle of knowledge, or 
who have appealed to it in matters that are self- 
evident, will fall light, when there are so many to 
share in it. Indeed, the authority of this tribu- 
nal is too sacred and venerable, and has prescrip- 
tion too long in its favour, to be now wisely called 
in question. ‘Those who are disposed to do so, 
may remember the shrewd saying of Mr Hobbes, 
‘ When reason is against a man, a man will be a- 
‘“* wainst reason.”” ‘This is equally applicable to 
common scnse. 

From the account I have given of the meaning 
of this term, it is easy to judge both of the proper 
use and of the abuse of it. 

It is absurd to conceive that there can be any 
opposition between reason and common sense. 
It is indecd the first-born of reason, and as they 
are commonly joined together in speech and in 
writing, they are inseparable in their nature. 

We ascribe to reason two offices, or two de- 
grees. The first is to judge of things self-evident ; 
the second to draw conclusions that are not self- 
evident from those that are. The first of these is 
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the province, and the sole province of common 
sense ; and therefore it coincides with reason in 
its whole extent, and is only another name for one 
branch or one degree of reason. Perhaps it may 
be said, Why then should you give it a particular 
name, since it is acknowledged to be only a de- 
gree of reason? It would be a sufficient answer 
to this, Why do you abolish a name which is to 
be found in the language of all civilized nations, 
and hias® acquired a right by prescription ! ? Such 
an attempt is equally foolish and ineffectual. Eve- 
ry wise man will be apt to think, that a name 
which is found in all languages as far back as we 
can trace them, is not without some use. 

But there is an obvious reason why this degrec 
of reason should have a name appropriated to it ; 
and that is, that in the greatest part of mankind 
no other degree of reason is to be found. It is 
this degree that entitles them to the denomination 
of reasonable creatures. It is this degree of reason, 
and this only, that makes a man capable of ma- 
naging his own affairs, and answerable for his con- 
duct towards others. ‘There is thercfore the best 
reason why it should have a name appropriated to 
it. 

These two degrees of reason differ in other re- 
spects, which would be sufficient to entitle them 
to distinct names. 

The first is purcly the gift of Heaven. And 
where Heaven has not given it, no education can 
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supply the want. The second is learned by prac- 
tice and rules, when the first is not wanting. A 
man who has common sense may be taught to 
reason. But if he has not that gift, no teaching 
will make him able either to judge of first princi- 
ples or to reason from them. 

I have only this further to observe, that the 
province of common sense is more extensive in 
refutation than in confirmation. A conclusion 
drawn by a train of just reasoning from true prin- 
ciples cannot possibly contradict any decision of 
common sense, because truth will always be con- 
sistent with itself. Neither can such a conclusion 
receive any confirmation from common sense, be- 
cause it is not within its jurisdiction. 

But it is possible, that, by setting out from 
false principles, or by an crror in reasoning, a 
man may be led to a conclusion that contradicts 
the decisions of common sense. In this case the 
conclusion is within the jurisdiction of common 
sense, though the reasoning on which it was 
grounded be not; and a man of common sense 
may fairly reject the conclusion, without being 
able to shew the error of the reasoning that led 
to it. 

Thus, if a Mathematician, by a process of in- 
tricate demonstration, in which some false step 
was made, should be brought to this conclusion, 
that two quantities, which are both equal to a 
third, are not equal to cach other, a man of com- 
mon sense, without pretending to be a judge of 
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the demonstration, is well entitled to reject the 
conclusion, and to pronounce it absurd. 


CHAP. III. 


SENTIMENTS OF PHILOSOPHERS CONCERNING 
JUDGMENT. 


A pirrerence about the meaning of a word ought 
no! to occasion disputes among Philosophers : But 
it is often very proper to take notice of such dit. 
ferences, in order to prevent verbal disputes. 
There are, indeed, no words in language more 
liable to ambiguity than those by which we ex- 
press the operations of the mind; and the most 
candid and judicious may sometimes be led into 
different opinions about their precise meaning. 

I hinted before what I take to be a peculiarity 
in Mr Locke with regard to the meaning of the 
word judgment, and mentioned what I] apprchend 
may have ied him into it. But let us hear him- 
self; Lssay, book 4, chap. 14, “ The faculty 
« which God has given to man to supply the want 
“ of clear aint certain knowledge, where that can- 
“ot be had, is judgment; whereby the mind 
“ takes its idcas to agree or disagree ; or, which 
‘‘ is the same, any proposition to be true or false, 
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“¢ without perceiving a demonstrative evidence in 
“the proofs. Thus the mind has two faculties, 
“ conversant about truth and falsehood. First, 
«© Knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives, and 
‘¢ is undoubtedly satisfied of the agreement or dis- 
“‘ asreement of any ideas. Secondly, Judgment, 
“‘ which is the putting ideas together, or separa- 
“ting them from one another in the mind, when 
‘‘ their certain agreement or disagreement is not 
‘¢ perceived, but presumed to be so.” 

Knowledge, I think, sometimes signifies things 
known ; sometimes that act of the mind by which 
we know them. And in like manner opinion 
sometimes signifies things believed ; sometimes 
the act of the mind by which we believe them. 
But judgment is the faculty which is exercised in 
both these acts of the mind. In knowledge, we 
judge without doubting ; in opinion, with some 
mixture of doubt. But I know no authority, be- 
sides that of Mr Locke, for callmg knowledge a 
faculty, any more than for calling opinion a facul- 
ty. 

Neither do I think that knowledge is confined 
within the narrow limits which Mr Locke assigns 
to if; because the far greatest part of what all men 
call human knowledge, is in things which neither 
admit of intuitive nor of demonstrative proof: 

IT have all along used the word judement ina 
more extended sense than Mr Locke does 1n the 
passage above mentioned. I understand by it 
that operation of mind, by which we determine, 
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concerning any thing that may be expressed by a 
proposition, whether it be true or false. Every 
proposition is either true or false ; so is every judg- 
ment. A proposition may be simply conceived 
without judging of it. But when there is not on- 
ly a conception of the proposition, but a mental 
affirmation or negation, an assent or dissent of the 
understanding, whether weak or strong, that is 
judgment. 

I think, that since the days of Aristotle, Logi- 
cians have taken the word in this sense, and other 
writers, for the most part, though there are other 
meanings, which there is no danger of confound- 
ing with this. 

We may take the authority of Dr Isaac Watts, 
as a Logician, as a man who understood English, 
and who had a just esteem of Mr Locke’s Essay. 
Logic, Introd. page 5., “* Judgment is that opera- 
‘tion of the mind, wherein we join two or more 
‘ideas together by one affirmation or negation ; 
‘“‘ that is, we either affirm or deny ¢hzs to be thal. 
‘¢ So thes tree is high; that horse is not sarft; the 
“ mind of man ts a thinking being ; mere matter has 
* no thought belonging to it ; God ts 1ust ; good men 
are often miserable in this world ; a righteous go- 
“* vernor «ill make a difference betwiat the evil and 
© the good ; which sentences are the effect of judg- 
‘¢ ment, and are called propositions.’”’ And part 2, 
chap. 2, sect. 9, “‘ The evidence of sense is, when 
“we frame a proposition according to the dictate 
“‘ of any of our senses. So we judge, that grass 
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7s green ; that.a trumpet gives a pleasant sound ; 
“ that fire burns wood ; water is soft; and iron 
© hard.” 

In this meaning, judgment extends to every kind 
of evidence, probable or certain, and to every de- 
gree of assent or dissent. It extends to all know- 
ledge as well as to all opinion ; with this difference 
only, that in knowledge it is more firm and steady, 
like a house founded upon a rock. In opinion it 
stands upon a weaker foundation, and is more lia- 
ble to be shaken and overturned. 

These differences about the meaning of words 
are not mentioned as if truth was on one side, and 
error on the other, but as an apology for deviating 
in this instance from the phraseology of Mr Locke, 
which is for the most part accurate and distinct ; 
and because attention to the different meanings 
that are put upon words by different authors is the 
best way to prevent our mistaking verbal differen- 
ces for real differences of opinion. 

The common theory concerning ideas naturally 
leads to a theory concerning judgment, which may 
be a proper test of its truth ; for as they are neces- 
sarily connected, they must stand or fall together : 
Their connection is thus expressed by Mr Locke, 
book 4, chapter 1, “ Since the mind in all its 
“ thoughts and reasonings hath no other imme- 
“ diate object but its own ideas, which it alone 
* does, or can contemplate, it is evident that our 
“knowledge is only conversant about them.— 
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‘““ Knowledge then seems to me to be nothing but 
“ the perception of the connection and agreement, or 
** disagreement and repugnancy of any of our ideas. 
*“* In this alone it consists.” 

There can only be one objection to the justice 
of this inference ; and that is, that the antecedent 
proposition from which it is inferred, seems to 
have some ambiguity: For, in the first clause of 
that proposition, the mind is said to have no other 
immediate object but its own ideas; in the second, 
that it has no other object at all; that it does or 
can contemplate ideas alone. 

If the word immediate in the first clause be a 
mere expletive, and be not intended to limit the 
generality of the proposition, then the two clauses 
will be perfectly consistent, the second being on- 
ly a repetition or explication of the first ; and the 
inference that our knowledge is only conversant 
about ideas, will be perfectly just and logical. 

But if the word zmmediate in the first clause be 
intended to limit the general proposition, and to 
imply, that the mind has other objects besides its 
own ideas, though no other immediate objects ; 
then it will not be true that it does or can con- 
template ideas alone; nor will the inference be 
justly drawn, that our knowledge is only conver- 
sant about ideas. 

Mr Locke must either have meant his antece- 
dent proposition, without any limitation by the 
word zmmediatie, or he must have meant to limit 
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it by that word, and to signify that there are ob- 
jects of the mind which are not ideas. ©‘ 

The first of these suppositions appears to me 
most probable, for several reasons, 

First, Because, when he purposely defines the 
word idea, in the introduction to the Essay, he says 
it is whatsoever is the object of the understanding 
when a man thinks ; or whatever the mind can be 
employed about in thinking. Here there is no 
room left for objects of the mind that are not 
ideas. The same definition is often repeated 
throughout the Essay. Sometimes, indeed, the 
word immediate 1s added, as in the passage now 
under consideration; but there is no intimation 
made that it ought to be understood when it is not 
expressed. Now, if it had really been his opinion, 
that there are objects of thought which are not 
ideas, this definition, which is the groundwork of 
the whole Essay, would have been very improper, 
and apt to mislead his reader. 

Secondly, He has never attempted to show how 
there can be objects of thought, which are not 
immediate objects ; and indeed this seems impos- 
sible. For whatever the object be, the man either 
thinks of it, or he does not. There is no medium 
between these. If he thinks of it, it is an imme. 
diate object of thought while he thinks of it. If 
he does not think of it, it is no object of thought 
at all. Every object of thought, therefore, is an 
immediate object of thought, and the word inmge 
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diate, joined to objects of thought, seems to be a 
mere expletive. : 

Thirdly, Tho’ Malebranche and Bishop Berke- 
ley believed, that we have no ideas of minds, or of 
the operations of minds, and that we may think 
and reason about them without ideas, this was not 
the opinion of Mr Locke. He thought that there 
are ideas of minds, and of their opcrations, as well 
as of the objects ef sense ; that the mind perceives 
nothing but its own ideas, and that all words are 
the signs of ideas. 

A fourth reason is, That to suppose that he in- 
tended to limit the antecedent proposition by the 
word immediate, is to impute to him a blunder in 
reasoning, which I do not think Mr Locke could 
have committed ; for what can be a more glaring 
paralogism than to infer, that since ideas are part- 
ly, thought not solely, the objects of thought, it is 
evident that all our knowledge is only conversant 
about them. If, on the contrary, he meant that 
ideas are the only objects of thought, then the 
conclusion drawn is perfectly just and obvious ; 
and he might very well say, ¢hat since it is ideas 
only that the mind does or can contemplate, it 1s evt- 
dent that our knowledge ts only conversant about 
them. 

As to the conclusion itsclf,; I have only to ob- 
serve, that though he extends it only to what he 
calls knowledge, and not to what he calls judg- 
ment, there is the same reason for extending it to 
both. 
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It is true of judgment, as well as of knowledge, 
that it can only be conversant about objects of the 
mind, or about things which the mind can con- 
template. Judgment, as well as knowledge, sup- 
poses the conception of the object about which 
we judge ; and to judge of objects that never were 
nor can be objects of the mind, is evidently im- 
possible. 

This therefore we may take for granted, that if 
knowledge be conversant about ideas only, be- 
cause there is no other object of the mind, it must ) 
be no less certain, that judgment is conversant a- 
bout ideas only, for the same reason. 

Mr Locke adds, as the result of his reasoning, 
Knowledge then seems to me to be nothing but 
the perception of the connection and agreement, 
or disagreement and repugnancy, of any of our 
ideas. In this alone it consists. 

This is a very important point, not only on its 
own account, but on account of its necessary con- 
nection with his system concerning ideas, which 
is such, as that both must stand or fall together ; 
for if there is any part of human knowledge which - 
does not consist in the perception of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of ideas, it must follow, that 
there are objects of thought and of contemplation 
which are not idcas. 

This point, therefore, deserves to be carefully 
examined. With this view, let us first attend to 
its meaning, which I think can hardly be mistaken, 
though it may need some explication. 
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Every point of knowfedge, and every judgment, 
is expressed by a proposition, wherein something 
is affirmed or denied of the subject of the proposi- 
tion. 

By perceiving the connection or agreement of 
two ideas, I conceive is meant perceiving the 
truth of an affirmative proposition, of which the 
subject and predicate are ideas. In like manner, 
by perceiving the disagreement and repugnancy 
of any two ideas, I conceive is meant perceiving 
’ the truth of a negative proposition, of which both 
subject and predicate are ideas. This I take to 
be the only meaning the words can bear, and it 
is confirmed by what Mr Locke says in a passage 
already quoted in this chapter, that ‘“* the mind, 
‘“‘ taking its ideas to agree or disagree, is the same 
‘‘ as taking any proposition to be true or false.” 
Therefore, if the definition of knowledge given by 
Mr Locke be a just one, the subject, as well as the 
predicate of every proposition, by which any point 
of knowledge is expressed, must be an idea, and 
can be nothing else; and the same must hold of 
every proposition by which judgment is expressed, 
as has been shewn above. 

Having ascertained the meaning of this defini- 
tion of human knowledge, we are next to consi- 
der how far it is just. 

First, I would observe, that if the word zdea be 
taken in the meaning which it had at first among 
the Pythagoreans and Platonists, and if by know- 
ledge be meant only abstract and gencral know- 
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ledge, (which I believe Mr Locke had chiefly in 
his view,) I think the proposition is true, that such 
knowledge consists solely in perceiving the truth 
of propositions whose subject and predicate are 
ideas. 

By ideas here I mean things conceived abstract- 
ly, without regard to their existence: We com- 
monly call them abstract notions, abstract concep- 
tions, abstract ideas ; the Peripatetics called them 
universals ; and the Platonists, who knew no other 
ideas, called them ideas without addition. 

Such ideas are both subject and predicate in 
every proposition which expresses abstract know- 
ledge. 

The whole body of pure mathematics is an ab- 
stract science ; and in every mathematical propo- 
sition, both subject and predicate are ideas, in the 
sense above explained. Thus, when I say the side 
of a square is not commensurable to its diagonal : 
In this proposition the side and the diagonal of a 
square are the subjects, (for being a relative pro- 
position it must have two subjects). A square, its 
side, and its diagonal, are ideas or universals ; 
they are not individuals, but things predicable of 
many individuals. Existence 1s not included in 
their definition, nor in the conception we form of 
them. The predicate of the proposition 1s com- 
mensurable, which must be an universal, as the pre- 
dicate of every proposition is so. In other branches 
of knowledge many abstract truths may be found, 
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but, for the most part, mixcd with others that are 
not abstract. 

I add, that I apprehend that what is strictly 
called demonstrative evidence, is to be found in 
abstract knowledge only. This was the opinion of 
Aristotle, of Plato, and I think of all the ancient 
Philosophers, and I believe in this they judged 
right. It is true, we often meet with demonstra- 
tion in, astronomy, in mechanics, and in other 
branches of natural philosophy ; but I believe we 
shall always tind that such demonstrations are 
grounded upon principles or suppositions, which 
have neither intuitive nor demonstrative evidence. 

Thus, when we demonstrate, that the path of a 
projectile 2 vacuo is a parabola, we suppose that 
it is acted upon with the same force, and in the 
same direction through its whole path by gravity. 
This is not intuitivciy known, nor 1s it demonstra- 
ble: And in the demonstration, we reason from 
the laws of motion, which are principles not ca- 
pabie of demonstration, but grounded on a diffe- 
rent kind of evidence. 

Ideas, «:: the sense above explained, are crea- 
tures of (he iuind; they are fabricated by its ra- 
tionad powers; we know their nature and their 
essence; for they are nothing more than they are 
conceived to be: And because they are perfectly 
known, we can reason about them with the high- 
est degree of evidence. 
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And as they are not things that exist, but 
things conceived, they neither have place nor 
time, nor are they liable to change. 

When we say that they are in the mind, this 
can mean no more but that they are conceived by 
the mind, or that they are objects of thought. 
The act of conceiving them is no doubt in the 
mind ; the things conceived have no place, be- 
cause they have not existence. ‘Thus a circle, 
considered abstractly, 1s said figuratively to be in 
the mind of him that conceives it; but in no 
other sense than the city of London or the king- 
dom of I'rance is said to be in his mind when he 
thinks of those objects. 

Place and time belong to finite things that exist, 
but not to things that are barely conceived. They 
may be objects of conception to intelligent beings 
in every place, and at all times. Hence the Py- 
thagoreans and Platonists were led to think that 
they are eternal and omnipresent. If they had 
existence, they must be so; for they have no rela- 
tion to any one place or time; which they have 
not to every place and to every time. 

The natural prejudice of mankind, that what 
we conceive must have existence, led those an- 
cient Philosophers to attribute existence to ideas ; 
and by this they were led into all the extravagant 
and mysterious parts of their system. When it is 
purged of these, [ apprehend it to be the only in. 
telligible and rational system concerning ideas. 
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I agree with them, therefore, that ideas are im- 
mutably the same in all times and places: For 
this means no more but that a circle is always a 
circle, and a square always a square. 

I agree with them, that ideas are the patterns 
or exemplars, by which every thing was made 
that had a beginning: For an intelligeut artificer 
must conceive his work before it is made; he 
makes it according to that conception ; and the 
thing conceived, before it exists, can only be an 
idea. 

1 agree with them, that every species of things 
considered abstractly is an idea; and that the 
idea of the species is in every individual of the 
species, without division or multiplication. This 
indeed is expressed somewhat mysteriously, ac- 
cording to the manner of the sect; but it may 
easily be explained. 

Every idea is an attribute ; and it is a common 
way of speaking to say, that the attribute 1s in 
every subject of which it may truly be affirmed. 
Thus, 4o be above jifty years of age, is an attribute 
or idea. This attribute may be in, or affirmed of, 
fifty different individuals, and be the same in all, 
without division or multiplication. 

I think, that not only every species, but every 
genus, higher or lower, and every attribute con- 
sidered abstractly, is an idea. ‘These are things 
conceived without regard to existence ; they are 
universals, and therefore ideas, according to the 
ancient meaning of that word. 
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It is true, that, after the Platonists entered in- 
to disputes with the Peripatetics, in order to de- 
fend the existence of eternal ideas, they found it 
prudent to contract the line of defence, and main- 
tained only that there is an idea of every species 
of natural things, but not of the genera, nor of 
things artificial. ‘Fhey were unwilling to multiply 
beings beyond what was necessary ; but in thts I 
think they departed from the genuine pripciples 
of their system. 

The definition of a species is nothing but the 
definition of the genus, with the addition of a 
specific difference ; and the division of things in- 
to species is the work of the mind, as well as their 
division into genera and classes. A species, a 
genus, an order, a class, is only a combination of 
attributes made by the mind, and called by one 
name. There is therefore the same reason for 
giving the name of zdea to every attribute, and to 
every species and genus, whether higher or low- 
er: These are only more complex attributes, or 
combinations of the more simple. And though 
it might be improper, without necessity, to mul- 
tiply beings, which they believed to have a real 
existence ; yet, had they seen that ideas are not 
things that exist, but things that are conceived, 
they would have apprehended no danger nor ex- 
pense from their number. 

Simple attributes, species and genera, lower or 
higher, are all things conceived without regard 
to existence; thcy are universals; they are ex- 
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pressed by general words ; and have an equal title 
to be called by the name of zdeas. 

I likewise agree with those ancient Philoso- 
phers, that ideas are the object, and the sole ob- 
ject of science, strictly so called; that is, of de- 
monstrative reasoning. 

And as ideas are immutable, so their agree- 
ments and disagreements, and all their relations 
and attributes are immutable. All mathematical 
truths are immutably true. Like the ideas about 
which they are conversant, they have no relation 
to time or place, no dependance upon’ existence 
or change. ‘That the angles of a plain triangle 
are equal to two right angles, always was and al- 
ways will be true, though no triangle had ever 
existed. 

The same may be said of all abstract truths. 
On that account they have often been called eter- 
nal truths: And for the same reason, the Pytha- 
gorcans ascribed eternity to the ideas about which 
they are conversant. ‘They may very properly 
be called necessary truths ; because it is impossi- 
ble they should not be true at all times and in all 
places. 

Such is the nature of all truth that can be dis- 
covered, by percciving the agreements and dis- 
agreements of ideas, when we take that word in 
its primitive sense. And that Mr Locke, in his 
definition of knowledge, had chiefly in his view 
abstract truths, we may be led to think from the 
‘¢xampies he gives to illustrate it. 
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But there is another great class of truths, which 
are not abstract and necessary, and therefore can- 
not be perceived in the agreements and disagree- 
ments of ideas. ‘These are all the truths we know 
concerning the real existence of things ; the truth 
of our own existence; of the existence of other 
things, inanimate, animal and rational, and of 
their various attributes and relations. 

These truths may be called contingent, truths. 
I except only the existence and attributes of the 
Supreme Being, which is the only necessary truth 
I know regarding existence. 

All other beings that exist, depend for their 
existence, and all that belongs to it, upon the 
will and power of the first cause; therefore, nei- 
ther their existence, nor their nature, nor any 
thing that befalls them, is necessary, but contin- 
gent. 

But although the existence of the Deity be ne- 
cessary, | apprehend we can only deduce it trom 
contingent truths. The only arguments for the 
existence of a Deity which I am able to compre- 
hend, are grounded upon the knowledge of my 
own existence, and the existence of other finite 
beings. But these are contingent truths. 

I believe, therefore, that by perceiving agree- 
ments and disagreements of ideas, na contingent 
truth whatsoever can be known, nor the real ex- 
istence of any thing, not even our own existence, 
nor the existence of a Deity, which is a necessary 
truth. Thus I] have endeavoured to shew what, 
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knowledge may, and what cannot be attained, by 
perceiving the agreements and disagreements of 
ideas, when we take that word in its primitive 
sense. 

We are, in the nezt place, to consider, whether 
knowledge consists in perceiving the agreement 
or disagreement of ideas, taking #deas in any of 
the senses in which the word is used by Mr Locke 
and other modern Philosophers. 

1. Very often the word idea is used so, that to 
have the idea of any thing is a periphrasis for con- 
ceiving it. In this sense, an idea is not an object 
of thought, it is thought itself. Itis the act of the 
mind by which we conceive any object. And it is 
evident that this could not be the meaning which 
Mr Locke had in view in his definition of know. 
ledge. 

2. A second meaning of the word zdea is that 
which Mr Locke gives in the introduction to his 
Essay, when he is making an apology for the fre- 
quent use of it. “ It being that term, I think, 
“¢ which serves best to stand for whatsoever is the 
“‘ object of the understanding when a man thinks, 
“ or whatever it is which a man can be employed 
‘* about in thinking.” 

By this definition, indeed, every thing that can 
be the object of thought is an idea. The objects 
of our thoughts may, | think, be reduced to two 
classes. 

The first class comprehends all those objects 
which we not only can think of, but which we 
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believe to have a real existence. Such as the 
Creator of all things, and all his creatures that 
fall within our notice. I can think of the sun and 
moon, the earth and sea, and of the various ani- 
mal, vegetable, and inanimate productions with 
which it hath pleased the bountiful Creator to en- 
rich our globe. I can think of myself, of my 
friends and acquaintance. I think of the author 
of the Essay with high esteem. ‘These, and such 
as these, are objects of the understanding which 
we believe to have real existence. 

A second class of objects of the understanding 
which a man may be employed about in thinking, 
are things which we either believe never to have 
existed, or which we think of without regard to 
their existence. 

Thus, I can think of Don Quixote, of the isl- 
and of Laputa, of Oceana, and of Utopia, which 
I believe never to have existed. Every attribute, 
every species, and every genus of things, consi- 
dered abstractly, without any regard to their ex. 
istence or non-existence, may be an object of the 
understanding. 

To this second class of objects of the under- 
standing, the name of idea does very properly be- 
long, according to the primitive sense of the 
word, and I have already considered what know- 
ledge does, and what does not consist in percel- 
ving the agreements and disagreements of such 
ideas. 
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But if we take the word idea in so extensive a 
sense, as to comprehend, not only the second, but 
also the first class of objects of the understanding, 
it will undoubtedly be true, that all knowledge 
consists in perceiving the agreements and disa- 
greements of ideas: For itis impossible that there 
can be any knowledge, any judgment, any opi- 
nion, true or false, which is not emploved about 
the objects of the understanding. But whatso- 
ever is an object of the understanding is an idea, 
according to this second meaning of the word. 

Yet I am persuaded that Mr Locke, in his defi- 
nition of knowledge, did not mean that the word 
idea should extend to all those things which we 
commonly consider as objects of the understand- 
ing. 

Though Bishop Berkeley believed that sun, 
moon, and stars, and ail material things are idcas, 
and nothing but ideas, Mr Locke no where pro- 
fesses this opinion. He believed that we have 
ideas of bodies, but not that bodies are ideas. In 
like manner, he believed that we have ideas of 
minds, but not that minds are ideas. When he ins 
quired so carefully into the origin of all our ideas, 
he did not surely mean to find the omgin ot what- 
soever may be the object of the understanding, 
nor to resolve the origin of every thing that may 
be an object of understanding into sensation and 
reflection. 

8. Setting aside, therefore, the two meanings 
of the word idea before mentioned, as meanings 
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which Mr Locke could not have in his view in 
the definition he gives of knowledge, the only 
meaning that could be intended in this place is 
that which I before called the philosophical mean- 
ing of the word idea, which hath a reference to 
the theory commonly received about the manner 
in which the mind perceives external objects, and 
in which it remembers and conceives objects that 
are not present to it. It is a very ancient opinion, 
and has been very generally received among Phi- 
losuphers, that we cannot perceive or think of such 
objects immediately, but by the medium of certain 
images or representatives of them really existing 
in the mind at the time. 

To those images the ancients gave the name of 
species and phantasms. Modern Philosophers 
have given them the name of ideas. ‘* It is evi- 
‘“‘ dent,’ says Mr Locke, book 4, chap. 4, ‘* the 
“mind knows not things immediately, but only 
“ by the intervention of the ideas it has of them.” 
And in the same paragraph he puts this question : 
“¢ How shall the mind, when it perceives nothing 
“but its own ideas, know that they agree with 
‘* things themselves ?”” 

This theory I have already considered, in treat- 
ing of perception, of memory, and of conception. 
The reader will there find the reasons that lead 
me to think, that it has no solid foundation in rea- 
son, or in attentive reflection upon those opera- 
tions of our minds; that it contradicts the imme- 
diate dictates of our natural faculties, which are 
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of higher authority than any theory; that it has 
taken its rise from the same prejudices which led 
all the ancient Philosophers to think, that the 
Deity could not make this world without some 
eternal matter to work upon, and which led the 
Pythagoreans and Platonists to think, that he 
could not conceive the plan of the world he was 
to make without eternal ideas really existing as 
patterns to work by; and that this theory, when 
its necessary consequences are fairly pursued, 
leads to absolute scepticism, though those conse- 
quences were not seen by most of the Philoso- 
phers who have adopted it. 

I have no intention to repeat what has before 
been said upon those points ; but only, taking 
ideas in this sense, to make some observations up- 
on the definition which Mr Locke gives of know- 
ledge. 

First, If all knowledge consists in perceiving . 
the agreements and disagrcements of ideas, that 
is, of representative images of things existing in 
the mind, it obviously follows, that if there be no 
such ideas, there can be no knowledge: So that, 
if there should be found good reason for giving up 
this philosophical hypothesis, all knowledge must 
go along with it. 

I hope, however, it is not so; and that though 
this hypothesis, like many others, should totter 
end fall to the ground, knowledge will continue 
to stand firm, upon a more permanent basis. 
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The cycles and epicycles of the Ancient Astro- 
nomers were for a thousand years thought abso- 
lutely necessary to explain the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. Yet now, when all men believe 
them to have been mere fictions, astronomy has 
not fallen with them, but stands upon a more ra- 
tional foundation than before. Ideas, or images 
of things existing in the mind, have for a longer 
time been thought necessary for explairang the 
operations of the understanding. If they should 
likewise at last be found to be fictions, human 
knowledge and judgment would suffer nothing, 
by being disengaged from an unwieldy hypothe- 
sis. Mr Locke surely did not look upon the ex- 
istence of ideas as a philosophical hypothesis. 
He thought that we are conscious of their exist- 
ence, otherwise he would not have made the ex- 
istence of all our knowledge to depend upon the 
existence of ideas. 

Secondly, Supposing this hypothesis to be true, 
IT agree with Mr Locke, that it is an evident and 
necessary consequence that our knowledge can 
be conversant about ideas only, and must consist 
in perceiving their attributes and relations. For 
nothing can be more evident than this, that all 
knowledge, and all judgment and opinion, must 
be about things which are or may be immediate 
objects of our thought. What cannot be the ob- 
ject of thought, or the object of the mind in 
thinking, cannot be the object of knowledge or of 
opinion. 

VOL. R 
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Every thing we can know of any object must 
be either some attribute of the object, or some 
relation it bears to some other object or objects. 
By the agreements and disagreements of objects, 
I apprehend Mr Locke intended to express both 
their attributes and their relations. If ideas then 
be the only objects of thought, the consequence 
is necessary, that they must be the only objects 
of knowledge, and all knowledge must consist in 
perceiving their agreements and disagreements, 
that is, their attributes and relations. 

The use I would make of this consequence is, 
to show that the hypothesis must be false, from 
which it necessarily follows: For if we have any 
knowledge of things that are not ideas, it will fol- 
Jow no less evidently, that ideas are not the only 
objects of our thoughts. 

Mr Locke has pointed out the extent and li- 
mits of human knowledge in his fourth book, with 
more accuracy and judgment than any Philoso- 
pher had done before ; but he has not confined it 
to the agreements and disagreements of ideas. 
And I cannot help thinking, that a great part of 
that book is an evident refutation of the principles 
laid down in the beginning of it. 

Mr Locke did not believe that he himself was 
an idea; that his friends and acquaintance were 
ideas; that the Supreme Being, to speak with re- 
verence, is an idea; or that the sun and moon, 
the earth and the sea, and other external objects 
of sense, are ideas. He believed that he had some 
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certain knowledge of all those objects. His know- 
ledge, therefore, did not consist solely in_ per- 
ceiving the agreements and disagreements of his 
ideas: For, surely, to perceive the existence, the 
attributes, and relations of things, which are not 
ideas, is not to perceive the agreements and dis- 
greements of ideas. And if things which are not 
ideas be objects of knowledge, they must be ob- 
jects of thought. On the contrary, if ideas be 
the only objects of thought, there can be no know- 
ledge either of our own existence, or of the cx- 
istence of external objects, or of the existence of 
a Deity. 

This consequence, as far as concerns the exist- 
ence of external objects of sense, was afterwards 
deduced from the theory of ideas by Bishop Berked 
Jey with the clearest evidence ; and that author 
chose rather to adopt the consequence than to re- 
ject the theory on which it was grounded. But, 
with regard to the existence of our own minds. of 
other minds, and of a Supreme Mind, the Bishop, 
that he might avoid the consequence, rejected a 
part of the theory, and maintained, that we can 
think of minds, of their attributes and relations, 
without idcas. 

Mr Hume saw very clearly the consequences of 
this theory, and adopted them in his speculative 
moments; but candidly acknowledges, that, in 
the common business of life, he tound himself un- 
der a necessity of beleving with the vulgar. His 
Treatise of Human Nature is the only svstem to 
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which the theory of ideas leads ; and, in my ap- 
prehension, is, in all its parts, the necessary con- 
sequence of that theory. 

Mr Locke, however, did not see all the conse- 
quences of that theory ; he adopted it without 
doubt or examination, carried along by the stream 
of Philosophers that went before him; and _ his 
judgment and good sense have led him to say 
many things, and to believe many things that can- 
not be reconciled to it. 

He not only believed his own existence, the ex- 
istence of external things, and the existence of a 
Deity ; but he has shewn very justly how we come 
by the knowledge of these existences. 

It might here be expected, that he should have 
pointed out the agreements and disagreements of 
ideas from which these cxistences are deduced ; 
but this is impossible, and he has not even at- 
tempted it. 

Our own existence, he observes, we hnoiw tntii- 
“ively ; but this intuition is not a perception of 
the agreement or disagreement of ideas; for the 
subject of the proposition, J e2is/, is not an idea, 
but a person. 

The knowledge of external objects of sense, he 
observes, we can have only by sensalion. This sen- 
sation he afterwards expresses more clearly by dhe 
testimony of our senses, which are the proper and 
sole judges of this thing ; whose testimony is the 
greatest assurance we can possibly have, and to 
which our faculties can aliain. ‘This is perfectly 
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agreeable to the common sense of mankind, and 
is perfectly understood by those who never heard 
of the theory of ideas. Our senses testify imme- 
diately the existence, and many of the attributes 
and relations of external material beings ; and, by 
our constitution, we rely with assurance upon 
their testimony, without seeking a reason for do- 
ing so. This assurance, Mr Locke acknowledges, 
deserves the name of knowledge. But those ex- 
ternal things are not ideas, nor are their attributes 
and relations the agreements and disagreements 
of ideas, but the agreements and disagreements of 
things which are not ideas. 

To reconcile this to the theory of ideas, Mr 
Locke says, That it is the actual receiving of ideas 
Jrom without that gives us notice of the existence of 
those external things. 

This, if understood literally, would lead us 
back to the doctrine of Aristotle, that our ideas 
or species come from without from the cxternal 
objects, and are the image or form of those ob- 
jects. But Mr Locke, 1 believe, meant no more 
by it, but that our ideas of sense must have a 
cause, and that we are not the cause of them our- 
selves. 

Bishop Berkeley acknowleges all this, and shews 
very clearly, that it does not aflord the least sha- 
dow of reason for the belief of any material object. 
Nay, that there can be nothing external that has 
any resemblance to our ideas but the ideas of 
other minds. 
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It is evident, therefore, that the agreements and 
disagreements of ideas can give us no knowledge 
of the existence of any material thing. It any 
knowledge can be attained of things which are 
not ideas, that knowledge is a perception of agree- 
ments and disagreements, not of ideas but of 
things that are not ideas. 

As to the existence of a Deity, though Mr 
Locke was aware that Des Cartes, and many after 
him, had attempted to prove it merely from the 
agreements and disagreements of ideas; yet “ he 
‘* thought it an ill way of establishing that truth, 
‘cand silencing Atheists, to lay the whole stress 
“ of so important a point upon that sole founda- 
“tion.” And therefore he proves this point 
with great strength and solidity, from our own 
existence and the existence of the sensible parts 
of the universe. By memory, Mr Locke says we 
have the knowledge of the past existence of se- 
veral things: But all conception of past exist- 
ence, as well as of external cxistence, is irrecon- 
cileable to the theory of ideas ; because it supposes 
that there may be immediate objects of thought, 
which are not ideas presently existing in the 
mind. 

I conclude, therefore, that if we have any know- 
ledge of our own existence, or of the existence 
of what we sce about us, or of the existence ofa 
Supreme Being ; or if we have any knowledge of 
things past by memory, that knowledge cannot 
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consist in perceiving the agreements and dis- 
agreements of ideas. 

This conclusion, indeed, is evident of itself: 
For if knowledge consists solely in the perception 
of the agreement or disagreement of ideas, there 
can be no knowledge of any proposition which 
does not express some agreement or disagreement 
of ideas ; consequently there can be no knowledge 
of any proposition, which expresses either the exis- 
tence, or the attributes or relations of things, which 
are not ideas. If therefore the theory of ideas be 
true, there can be no knowledge of any thing but 
of ideas. And, on the other hand, if we have any 
knowledge of any thing besides ideas, that theory 
must be false. 

There can be no knowledge, no judgment, or 
opinion about things which are not immediate 
objects of thought. This I take to be sclt-evi- 
dent. If, therefore, ideas be the only immediate 
objects of thought, they must be the only things 
in nature of which we can have any knowledge, 
and about which we can have any judgment or o- 
pinion. 

This necessary consequence of the common 
doctrine of ideas Mr Hume saw, and has made 
evident in his Treatise of Human Nature ; but 
the usc he made of it was not to overturn the 
theory with which it is necessarily connected, 
but to overturn all Knowledge, and to leave no 
ground to believe any thing whatsoever. If Mr 
Locke had seen this consequence, there is reason 
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to think that he would have made another use of 
it. 

That a man of Mr Locke’s judgment and pene- 
tration did not perceive a consequence so evi- 
dent, seems indeed very strange ; and I know no 
other account that can be given of it but this, 
that the ambiguity of the word idea has misled 
him in this, as in several other instances. Having 
at first defined ideas to be whatsoever is the ob- 
ject of the understanding when we think, he takes 
it very often in that unlimited sense ; and so every 
thing that can be an object of thought is an idea. 
At other times, he uses the word to signify cer- 
tain representative images of things in the mind, 
which Philosophers have supposed to be imme- 
diate objects of thought. At other times things 
conceived abstractly, without regard to their ex- 
istence, are called ideas. Philosophy is much in- 
debted to Mr Locke for his observations on the 
abuse of words. It is pity he did not apply these 
observations to the word 7dea, the ambiguity and 
abuse of which has very much hurt his excellent 
Essay. 

There are some other opinions of Philosophers 
concerning judgment, of which I think it unneccs- 
sary to say much. 

Mr Hume sometimes adopts Mr Locke’s opi- 
nion, that it is the perception of the agreement 
or disagreement of our ideas; sometimes he 
maintains, that judgment and reasoning resolve 
themselves into conception, and are nothing but 
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particular ways of conceiving objects; and he 
says, that an opinion or belief may most accurate- 
ly be defined, a ively tdea related to or associated 
with a present impression. Treatise of Human 
Nature, vol. 1, page 172. 

1 have endeavoured before, in the first chapter 
of this Essay, to show that judgment is an opera- 
tion of mind specifically distinct from the bare 
conception of an object. I have also consjdered 
his notion of belief, in treating of the theories con- 
cerning memory. 

Dr Hartley says, ‘“* That assent and dissent 
‘* must come under the notion of ideas, being only 
“* those very complex internal feelings which ad- 
‘* here by association to such clusters of words as 
‘*are called propositions in general, or affirma- 
“ tions and negations in particular.” 

This, if I understand its meaning, agrees with 
the opinion of Mr Hume above mentioned, and 
has therefore been before considered. 

Dr Priestley has given another definition of 
judgment: “ It is nothing more than the per- 
“ ception of the universal concurrence, or the 
“ nerfect coincidence of two ideas; or the want 
‘of that concurrence or coincidence.” This I 
think coincides with Mr Locke’s definition, and 
therefore has been already considered. 

There are many particulars which deserve to be 
known, and which might very properly be con- 
sidered in this Essay on judgment; concerning 
the varions kinds of propositions by which our 
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judgments are expressed ; their subjects and pre- 
dicates ; their conversions and oppositions: But 
as these are to be found in cvery system of logic 
from Aristotle down to the present age, I think 
it unnecessary to swell this Essay with the re- 
petition of what has been said so often. The re- 
marks which have occurred to me upon what is 
commonly said on these points, as well as upon 
the art of syllogism; the utility of the school lo- 
gic, and the improvements that may be made in 
it, may be found in @ short Account of Aristotle’s 
Logic, with Remarks, which Lord Kames has ho- 
noured with a place in his Sketches of the Iistory 
of Afan*. 


CHAP. IV. 
OF FIRST PRINCIPLES IN GENERAL. 


()xe of the most important distinctions of our 
judgments is, that some of them are intuitive, o- 
thers grounded on argument. 

It is not in our power to judge as we will. 
The judgment is carried along necessarily by the 
evidence, real or seeming, which appears to us 
at the time. But in propositions that are submit- 
ted to our judgment there is this great difference ; 
some are of such a nature that a man of ripe un- 
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derstanding may apprehend them distinctly ; and 
perfectly understand their meaning without find- 
ing himself under any necessity of believing them 
to be true or false. probable or improbable. The 
judgment remains in suspence, until it is inclined 
to one side or another by reasons or arguments. 

But there are other propositions which are no 
sooner understood than they are believed. The 
judgement follows the apprehension of them ne- 
cessarily, and both are equally the work of nature, 
and the result of our original powers. ‘There is 
no searching for evidence, no weighing of argu- 
ments; the proposition is not deduced or inferred 
from another; it has the light of truth in itself, 
and has no occasion to borrow it from another. 

Propositious of the last kind, when they are 
uscd in matters of science, have conmonly been 
called axioms ; and on whatever occasion they are 
used, are called first principles, principles of com- 
non sense, common notions, self-evident truths. C1- 
cero calls them Natura judicia, judicia communi- 
bus hominum sensibus infiva. Lord Shattesbury 
expresses them by the words, natural knowledge, 
fundamental reason, and common sense. 

What has been said, 1 think, is sufficient to dis- 
tinguish first principles, or intuitive judgments, 
from those which may be ascribed to the power of 
reasoning ; nor is it a just objection against this 
distinction, that there may be some Judgments 
conceining which we may be dubious to which 
class they ought to be referred. ‘There is a real 
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distinction between persons within the house, and 
those that are without; yet it may be dubious to 
which the man belongs that stands upon the thresh- 
hold. 

The power of reasoning, that is of drawing a 
conclusion from a chain of premises, may with 
some propriety be called an art. ‘ All reason- 
‘‘ing,” says Mr Locke, “ is search and casting 
‘“* about, and requires pains and application.” It 
resembles the power of walking, which is acqui- 
red by use and exercise. Nature prompts to it, 
and has given the power of acquiring it ; but 
must be aided by frequent exercise before we are 
able towalk. After repeated efforts, much stum- 
bling, and many falls, we learn to walk ; and it is 
in a similar manner that we learn to reason. 

But the power of judging in self-evident pro- 
positions, which are clearly understood, may be 
compared to the power of swallowing our food. 
It is purely natural, and therefore common to the 
learned, and the unlearned; to the trained, and 
the untrained: It requires ripeness of under- 
standing, and freedom from prejudice, but no- 
thing else. 

I take it for granted, that there are self-evident 
principles. Nobody, I think, denies it. And if 
any man were so sceptical as to deny that there 
is any proposition that is self-evident, I sce not 
how it would be possible to convince him by rea- 
soning. 
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But yet there seems to be great difference of 
opinions among Philosophers about first princi- 
ples. What one takes to be self-evident, another 
labours to prove by arguments, and a third denies 
altogether. 

Thus, before the time of Des Cartes, it was taken 
for a first principle, that there is a sun and a 
moon, an earth and sea, which really exist, whe- 
ther we think of them or not. Des Cartes thought 
that the existence of those things ought to be 
proved by argument; and in this he has been fol- 
lowed by Malebranche, Arnauld, and Locke. 
They have all laboured to prove, by very weak 
reasoning, the existence of external objects of 
sense; and Berkeley and Hume, scnsible of the 
weakness of their arguments, have been led to de- 
ny their existence altogether. 

The ancient Philosophers granted, that all 
knowledge must be grounded on first principles, 
and that there is no reasoning without them. The 
Peripatetic philosophy was redundant rather than 
deficient in first principles. Perhaps the abuse of 
them in that ancient system may have brought 
them into discredit in modern times; for as the 
best things may be abused, so that abuse is apt to 
give a disgust to the thing itself; and as one ex- 
treme often Icads into the opposite, thts seems to 
have been the case in the respect paid to first prin- 
ciples in ancient and in modern times. 

Des Cartes thought one principle, expressed in 
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one word cogiio, a sufficient foundation for his 
whole system, and asked no more. 

Mr Locke seems to think first principles of very 
small use. Knowledge consisting, according to 
him, in the perception of the agreement or disa- 
greement of our ideas; when we have clear ideas, 
and are able to compare them together, we may 
always fabricate first principles as otten as we have 
occasion for them. Such differences we find a- 
mong Philosophers about first principles. 

It is likewise a question of some moment, whe- 
ther the differences among men about first prin- 
ciples can be brought to any issue? When, in dis- 
putes, one man maintains that to be a first princi- 
ple, which another denies, commonly both parties 
appeal to common sense, and so the matter rests. 
Now, is there no way of discussing this appeal? Is 
there no mark or criterion, whereby first: princi- 
ples that are truly such, may be distinguished 
from those that assume the character without a 
just title? I shall humbly offer in the following 
propositions what appears to me to be agreeable to 
truth in these matters, always ready to change my 
Opinion upon conviction. 

1. first, I hold it to be certain, and even de- 
monstrable, That all knowledge got by reasoning 
must be built upon first principles. 

This is as certain as that every house must have 
a foundation. The power of reasoning, in this 
respect, resembles the mechanical power of en- 
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gines; it must have a fixed point to rest upon, 
otherwise it spends its force in the air, and pro- 
duces no effect. 

When we examine, in the way of analysis, the 
evidence of any proposition, either we find it self- 
evident, or it rests upon one or more propositions 
that support it. The same thing may be said of 
the propositions that support it ; and of those that 
support them, as far back as we can go. But we 
cannot go back in this tract to infinity. Where 
then must this analysis stop? It is evident that it 
must stop only when we come to propositions, 
which support all that are built upon them, but 
are themselves supported by none, that 1s, to self: 
evident propositions. 

Let us again consider a synthetical proof of any 
kind, where we begin with the premiscs, and pur- 
sue a train of consequences, until we come to the 
last conclusion, or thing to be proved. Ilere we 
must begin, either with self-evident propositions, 
or with such as have been already proved. When 
the last is the case, the proot’ of the propositions, 
thus assumed, is a part of our proot; and the proof 
is deficient without it. Suppose then the deficien- 
cy supplied, and the proof completed, is it not evi- 
dent that it must sct out with self-evident pro- 
positions, and that the whole evidence must rest 
upon them? So that it appears to be demonstra- 
ble that, without first principles, analytical rea- 
soning could have no end, and synthetical reason- 
ing could have no beginning ; and that every con- 
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clusion got by reasoning must rest with its whole 
weight upon first principles, as the building does 
upon its foundation. 

2. A second proposition is, That some first prin- 
ciples yield conclusions that are certain, others 
such as are probable, in various degrces, from the 
highest probability to the lowest. 

In just reasoning, the strength or weakness of 
the cogclusion will always correspond to that of 
the principles on which it is grounded. 

In a matter of testimony, it is sclf-evident, that 
the testimony of two is better than that of one, 
supposing them equal in character, and in their 
means of knowledge; yet the single testimony 
may be true, and that which is preferred to it may 
be false. 

When an experiment has succeeded in several 
trials, and the circumstances have been marked 
with care, there is a self-evident probability of its 
succecding in a new trial; but there is no certain- 
ty. The probability, in some cases, is much great- 
er than in others; becausc, in some cases, it is 
much easier to observe all the circumstances that 
may have influence upon the event than in others. 
And it is possible, that, after many experiments 
made with care, our expectation may be frustrated 
in a succeeding one, by the variation of some cir- 
cumstance that has not, or perhaps could not be 
observed. 

Sir Isaac Newton has laid it down as a first 
principle in natural philosophy, that a property 
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which has been found in all bodies upon which 
we have had access to make experiments, and 
which has always been found in its quantity to be 
in exact proportion to the quantity of matter in 
every body, is to be held as an universal property 
of matter. 

This principle, as tar as I know, has never been 
called in question. ‘The evidence we have, that 
all matter is divisible, moveable, solid, and inert, 
is resolvable into this principle ; and if it be not 
true, we cannot have any rational conviction that 
all matter has those properties. From the same 
principle that great man has shewn, that we have 
reason to conclude that all bodies gravitate to- 
wards each other. 

This principle, however, has not that kind of 
evidence which mathematical axioms have. It is 
not a necessary truth whose contrary is impossi- 
ble; nor did Sir Isaac ever conceive it to be such. 
And if it should ever be found, by just experi- 
ments, that there 1s any part in the composition 
of some bodies which has not gravity, the fact, if 
Guly ascertained, must be admitted as an excep- 
tion to the general law of gravitation. 

In games of chance, it is a first principle, that 
every side of a die has an equal chance to be turn- 
ed up; and that in a lottery, every ticket has an 
equal chance of being drawn out. From such 
first principles as these, which are the best we can 
have in such matters, we may deduce, by demon- 
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strative reasoning, the precise degree of probabi- 
lity of every event in such games. 

But the principles of all this accurate and pro- 
found reasoning can never yield a certain conclu- 
sion, it being impossible to supply a defect in the 
first principles by any accuracy in the reasoning 
that is grounded upon them. As water, by its 
gravity, can rise no higher in its course than the 
fountain, however artfully it be conducted; so 
no coficlusion of reasoning can have a greater 
degree of evidence than the first principles from 
which it is drawn. 

From these instances, it is evident, that as there 
are some first principles that yield conclusions of 
absolute certainty; so there are others that can 
only yield probable conclusions ; and that the low- 
est degree of probability must be grounded on first 
principles as well as absolute certainty. 

3. A third proposition is, that it would contri- 
bute greatly to the stability of human knowledge, 
and consequently to the improvement of it, if the 
first principles upon which the various parts of it 
are grounded were pointed out and ascertained. 

We have ground to think so, both from facts, 
and from the nature of the thing. 

There are two branches of human knowledge 
in which this method has been followed, to wit, 
mathematics and natural philosophy ; in mathe- 
matics, as far back as we have books. It is in this 
science only, that, for more than two thousand 
years since it began to be. cultivated, we find no 
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sects, no contrary systems, and hardly any dis- 
putes; or, if there have been disputes, they have 
ended as soon as the animosity of parties subsided, 
and have never been again revived. The science, 
once firmly established upon the foundation of a 
few axioms and definitions, as upon a rock, has 
grown from age to age, so as to become the lof- 
tiest and the most solid fabric that human reason 
can boast. , 

Natural philosophy, till less than two hundred 
years ago, remaincd in the same fluctuating state 
with the other sciences. Every new system pull- 
ed up the old by the roots. The system-build- 
ers, indeed, were always willing to accept of the 
aid of first principles, when they were of their 
side; but finding them insufficicnt to support the 
fabric which their imagination had raised, they 
were only brought in as auxiliaries, and so inter- 
mixed with conjectures, and with lame inductions, 
that their systems were like Nebuchadnezzar’s 
image, whose feet were partly of iron and partly 
of clay. 

Lord Bacon first delineated the only solid foun- 
dation on which natural philosophy ean be built ; 
and Sir Isaac Newton reduced the principles laid 
down by Bacon into three or four axioms, which 
he calls regula: philosophandi. From these, together 
with the phenomena observed by the senses, which 
he likewise lays down as first principles, he deduces, 
by strict reasoning, the propositions contained in 
the third book of his Principia, and in his Optics ; 
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and by this means has raised a fabric in those two 
branches of natural philosophy, which is not lia- 
ble to be shaken by doubtful disputation, but 
stands immoveable upon the basis of self-evident 
principles. 

This fabric has been carried on by the acces- 
sion of new discoveries; but is no more subject 
to revolutions. 

The disputes about materia prima, substantial 
forms, nature’s abhorring a vacuum, and bodies 
having no gravitation in their proper place, are 
now no more. The builders in this work are not 
put to the necessity of holding a weapon in one 
hand while they build with the other ; their whole 
cmployment 1s to carry on the work. 

Yet it seems to be very probable, that if natural 
philosophy had not been rcared upon this solid 
foundation of self-evident principles, it would have 
been to this day a field of battle, wherein every 
inch of ground would have been disputed, and 
nothing fixed and determined. 

I acknowledge that mathematics and natural 
philosophy, especially the former, have this advan- 
tage of most other sciences, that it is less difficult 
to form distinct and determinate conceptions of 
the objects about which they are employed ; but 
as this difficulty is not insuperable, .it affords a 
good reason, indeed, why other sciences should 
have a longer infancy ; but no reason at all why 
they may not at last arrive at maturity, by the 
same steps as those of quicker growth. 
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The facts I have mentioned may therefore lead 
us to conclude, that if in other branches of phi- 
losophy the first principles were laid down, as has 
been done in mathematics and natural philosophy, 
and the subsequent conclusions grounded upon 
them, this would make it much more easy to dis- 
tinguish what is solid and well supported from the 
vain fictions of human fancy. 

But laying aside facts, the nature of the thing 
leads to the same conclusion. 

For when any system is grounded upon first 
principles, and deduced regularly from them, we 
have a thread to lead us through the labyrinth. 
The judgment has a distinct and determinate ob- 
ject. The heterogeneous parts being separated, 
can be examined each by itself. 

The whole system is reduced to axioms, defini- 
tions, and deductions. These are materials of ve- 
ry different nature, and to be measured by a very 
different standard ; and it is much more easy to 
judge of each, taken by itself, than to judge of a 
mass wherein they are kneaded together without 
distinction. Let us consider how we judge of 
each of them. 

First, As to definitions, the matter is very easy. 
They relate only to words, and diiferences about 
them may produce different ways of speaking, but 
can never produce different ways of thinking, 
while every man keeps to his own definitions. 

But as there is not a more po source of 
fallacies in reasoning than men’s using the same 
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word sometimes in one sense and at other times 
in another, the best means of preventing such fal- 
lacies, or of detecting them when they are com- 
-mitted, 1s definitions of words as accurate as can 
be given. 

Secondly, As to deductions drawn from princi- 
ples granted on both sides, I do not see how they 
can long be a matter of dispute among men who 
are not blinded by prejudice or partiality: For 
the rules of reasoning by which inferences may 
be drawn from premises have been for two thou- 
sand years fixed with great unanimity. No man 
pretends to dispute the rules of reasoning laid 
down by Aristotle, and repeated by every writer 
in dialectics. 

And we may observe by the way, that the rea- 
son why Logicians have been so unanimous in de- 
termining the rules of reasoning, from Aristotle 
down to this day, seems to be, that they were by 
that great genius raised, in a scientific manner, 
from a tew definitions and axioms. It may fur- 
ther be observed, that when men differ about a 
deduction, whether it follows from certain premi- 
ses, this I think is always owing to their differing 
about some first principle. I shall explain this by 
an example. 

Suppose that, from a thing having begun to 
exist, one man infers that it must have had a 
cause ; another man does not admit the inference. 
Here it is evident, that the first takes it for a 
selt-evident principle, that every thing which be. 
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gins to exist must have a cause. The other does 
not allow this to be self-evident. Let them settle 
this point, and the dispute will be at an end. 

Thus I think it appears, that in matters of sci- 
ence, if the terms be properly explained, the first 
principles upon which the reasoning is grounded 
be laid down and exposed to examination, and 
the conclusions regularly deduced from them, it 
might be expected, that men of candour and ca- 
pacity, who love truth, and have patience to exa- 
mine things coolly, miglit come to unanimity with 
regard to the force of the deductions, and that 
their differences might be reduced to these they 
may have about first principles. 

4. A fourth proposition is, that nature hath not 
left us destitute of means whereby the candid and 
honest part of mankind may be brought to unani- 
mity when they happen to differ about first prin- 
ciples. 

When men differ about things that are taken to 
be first principles or self-evident truths, reasoning 
seems to be at an end. Each party appeals to 
common sense. When one man’s common sense 
gives one determination, another man’s a coutrary 
determination, there seems to be no remedy but 
to leave every man to enjoy his own opinion. 
This is acommon observation, and I believe a just 
one, if it be rightly understood. 

It is in vain to reason with a man who denies 
the first principles on which the reasoning is 
grounded. Thus it would be in vain to attempt 
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the proof of a proposition in Euclid to a man who 
denies the axioms. Indeed, we ought never to 
reason with men who deny first principles from 
obstinacy and unwillingness to yield to reason. 

But is it not possible, that men who really love 
truth, and are open to conviction, may differ about 
first principles ? 

I think it is possible, and that it cannot, with- 
out great want of charity, be denied to be. pos- 
sible. | 

When this happens, every man who believes 
that there is a real distinction between truth and 
error, and that the faculties which God has given 
us are not in their nature fallacious, must be con- 
vinced that there is a defect, or a perversion of 
judgment on the one side or the other. 

A man of candour and humility will, in such a 
case, very naturally suspect his own judgment, so 
far as to be desirous to enter into a serious exa- 
mination, even of what he has long held as a first 
principle. He will think it not impossible, that 
although his heart be upright, his judgment may 
have been perverted, by education, by authority, 
by party zeal, or by some other of the common 
causes of error, from the influence of which nei- 
ther parts nor integrity exempt the human under- 
standing. 

In such a state of mind, so amiable, and so be- 
coming every good man, has nature left him de- 
stitute of any rational means by which he may be 
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enabled, either to correct his judgment if it be 
wrong, or to confirm it if it be right ? 

I hope it is not so. I hope that, by the means 
which nature has furnished, controversies about 
first principles may be brought to an issue, and 
that the real lovers of truth may come to unani- 
mity with regard to them. 

It is true, that, in other controversies, the pro- 
cess by which the truth of a proposition is, disco- 
vered, or its falsehood detected, is, by showing its 
necessary connection with first principles, or its 
repugnancy to them. It is true, likewise, that 
when the controversy is, whether a proposition be 
itself a first principle, this process cannot be ap- 
plied. The truth, therefore, in controversies of 
this kind, labours under a peculiar disadvantage. 
But it has advantages of another kind to compen- 
sate this. 

1. For, in the first place, in such controversies, 
every man is a competent judge ; and therefore 
it is difficult to impose upon mankind. 

To judge of first principles, requires no more 
than a sound mind free from prejudice, and a dis- 
tinct conception of the question. The learned 
and the unlearned, the philosopher and the day- 
labourer, arc upoii a level, and will pass the same 
judgment, when they are not misled by some bias, 
or taught to renounce their understanding from 
some mistaken religious principle. 

In matters beyond the reach of common under- 
standing, the many are led by the few, and will. 
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ingly yield to their autherity. But in matters of 
common sense, the few must yield to tle many, 
when local and temporary prejudices are removed. 
No maa is now moved by the subtile arguments 
of Zeno against motion, though perhaps he knows 
not how to answer them. 

The ancient sceptical system furnishes a remark- 
able instance of this truth. That system, of which 
Pyrrhe was reputed the father, was carried down, 
through a succession of ages, by very able and a- 
cute Philosophers, who taught men to believe no- 
thing at all, and esteemed it the highest pitch of 
human wisdom to withhold assent from every pro- 
position whatsoever. lt was supported with very 
great subtiity and learning, as we see from the 
writings of Sextus Empiricus, the only author of 
that sect whose writings have come down to our 
ave. The assault of the Sceptics against all science 
seems to have been managed with more art and 
address than the defence of the Dogmatists. 

Yet, as this system was an insult upon the com- 
mon sense of mankind, it died away of itself; and 
it would be in vain to attempt to revive it. The 
modern scepticism is very different from the an- 
cient, otherwise it would not have been allowed 
a hearing; and, when it has lost the grace of no- 
velty, it will die away also, though it should never 
be refuted. 

The modern scepticism, I mean that of Mr 
Hume, is built upon principles which were very 
gencrally maintained by Philosophers, though they 
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did not see that they led to scepticism. Mr Hume, 
by tracing, with great acuteness and ingenuity, 
the consequences of principles commonly received, 
has shewn that they overturn all knowledge, and 
at last overturn themselves, and leave the mind in 
perfect suspense. 

2. Secondly, We may observe, that opinions 
which contradict first principles are distinguished 
from other errors by this, that they are net only 
false, but absurd: And, to discountenance absur- 
dity, nature hath given us a particular emotion, 
to wit, that of ridicule, which seems intended for 
this very purpose of putting out of countenance 
what is absurd, either in opinion or practice. 

This weapon, when properly applied, cuts with 
as keen an edge as argument. Nature hath fur- 
nished us with the first to expose absurdity ; as - 
with the last to refute error. Both are well fitted 
for their several offices, and are equally friendly 
to truth when properly used. 

Both may be abused to serve the cause of error : 
But the same degree of judgment, which serves to 
detect the abuse of argument in false reasoning, 
serves to detect the abuse of ridicule when it 1s 
wrong directed. 

Some have from nature a happier talent for ridi- 
cule than others; and the same thing holds with 
regard to the talent of reasoning. Indeed, I con- 
ceive there is hardly any absurdity, which, when 
touched with the pencil of a Lucian, a Swift, or 
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a Voltaire, would not be put out of countenance, 
when there is not some religious panic, or very 
powerful prejudice, to blind the understanding. 

But it must be acknowledged, that the emotion 
of ridicule, even when most natural, may be stifled 
by an emotion of a contrary naturc, and cannot 
operate till that is removed. 

Thus, if the notion of sanctity is annexed to an 
object; it is no longer a laughable matter; and 
this visor must be pulled off before it appears ridi- 
culous. Hence we see, that notions which appear 
most ridiculous to all who consider them coolly 
and indifferently, have no such appearance to those 
who never thought of them, but gnder the impres- 
sion of religious awe and dread# 

Even where religion is not,concerned, the no- 
velty of an opinion to those, who are too fond of 
novelties ; the gravity and solemnity with which 
it is introduced ; the opinion we have entertained 
of the author; its apparent connection with prin- 
ciples already embraced, or subserviency to inte- 
rests which we have at hearty and, above all, its 
being fixed in our minds at that” time of life when 
we receive implicitly what we are au 
cover its absurdity, and fascinate the" 
ing for a time. 

But if ever we are able to view it naked, and 
stripped of those adventitious circumstances from 
which it borrowed its importance and authority, 
the natural emotion of ridicule will exert its force, 
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An absurdity can be entertained by men of sense 
no longer than it wears a mask. When any man 
is found who has the skill or the boldness to pull 
off the mask, it can no longer bear the light ; it 
slinks into dark corners for a while, and then is no 
more heard of, but as an object of ridicule. 

Thus I conceive, that first principles, which 
are really the dictates of common sense, and di« 
rectly opposed to absurdities in opinion, will al- 

ways, from the constitution of human nature, sup- 
port themselves, and gain rather than lose ground 
among mankind. 

3. Thirdly, It may be observed, that although 
it is contrary to the nature of first principles to 
admit of direct or apodictical proof; yet there are 
certain ways of reasoning even about them, by 
which those that are just and solid may be con- 
firmed, and those that are false may be detected. 
It may here be proper to mention some of the to- 
pics from which we may reason in matters of this 
kind. 

First, It is a good argument ad hominem, if i it 

can be shewn, that a first principle which a man 
rejects, stands upon the same footing with others 
which he admits: For, when this is the case, he 
must be guilty of an inconsistency who holds the 
one and rejects the other. 

Thus the faculties of consciousness, of memo- 
ry, of external sense, and of' reason, are all equal- 
ly the gifts of nature. No good reason can be 
assigned for receiving the testimony of one of 
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them, which is not-of equal force with regard to 
the others. The greatest Sceptics admit the tes- 
timony of consciousness, and allow, that what it 
testifies is to be held as a first principle. If there- 
fore they reject the immediate testimony of sense, 
or of memory, they are guilty of an inconsistency. 

Secondly, A first principle may admit of a proof 
ad absurdum. 

In this kind of proof, which is very common in 
mathematics, we suppose the contradictory pro- 
position to be true. We trace the consequences 
of that supposition in a train of reasoning ; and if 
we find any of its necessary consequences to be 
manifestly absurd, we conclude the supposition 
from which it followed to be false; and therefore 
its contradictory to be true. 

There is hardly any proposition, especially of 
those that may claim the character of first princi- 
ples, that stands alone and unconnected. It draws 
many others along with it in a chain that cannot 
be broken. He that takes it up must bear the 
burden of all its consequences ; aud if that ts too 
heavy for him to bear, he must not pretend to 
take it up. 

Thirdly, I conceive, that the consent of ages 
and nations, of the learned and unlearned, ought 
to have great authority with regard to first prin- 
ciples, where every man is a competent judge. 

Our ordinary conduct in life is built upon first 
principles, as well as our speculations in philoso. 
phy: and every motive to action supposes some 
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belief. When we find a general agreement among 
men, in principles that concern human life, this 
must have great authority with every sober mind 
that loves truth. 

It is pleasant to observe the fruitless pains 
which Bishop Berkeley takes to shew, that his sys- 
tem of the non-existence of a material world did 
not contradict the sentiments of the vulgar, but 
those only of the Philosophers. 

With good reason he dreaded more to é6ppose 
the authority of vulgar opinion in a matter of this 
kind, than all the schools of Philosophers. 

Here perhaps it will be said, What has autho- 
rity to do in matters of opinion? Is truth to be 
determined by most votes? Or is authority to be 
again raised out of its grave to tyrannise over man- 
kind ? 

I am aware that, in this age, an advocate for 
authority has a very unfavourable plea; but I 
wish to give no more to authority than is its due. 

Most justly do we honour the names of those 
benefactors to mankind who have contributed 
more or less to break the yoke of that authority 
which deprives men of the natural, the unaliena- 
ble right of judging for themselves; but while 
we indulge ajust animosity against this authority, 
and against all who would subject us to its tyran- 
ny, let us remember how common the folly is, of 
going from one faulty extreme into the opposite. 

Authority, though a very tyrannical mistress to 
private judgment, may yet, on some occasions, be 
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a useful handmaid ; this is all she is entitled to, 
and this is all I plead in her behalf. 

The justice of this plea will appear by putting 
a case in a science, in which, of all sciences, au- 

thority is acknowledged to have least weight. 
_ Suppose a Mathematician has made a discovery 
in that science, which he thinks important ; that 
he has put his demonstration in just order; and 
after examining it with an attentive eye, has found 
no flaw in it; I would ask, Will there not be still 
in his breast some diffidence, some jealousy lest 
the ardour of invention may have made him over- 
look some false step? This must be granted. 

He commits his demonstration to the examina- 
tion oi a mathematical friend, whom he esteems 
a competent judge, and waits with impatience the 
issue of his judgment. Here I would ask again, 
Whether the verdict of his friend, according as it 
is favourable or unfavourable, will not greatly in- 
crease or diminish his confidence in his own judg- 
ment? Most certainly it will, and it ought. 

If the judgment of his friend agree with his own, 
especially if it be confirmed by two or three able 
judges, he rests secure of his discovery without 
further examination; but if it be unfavourable, he 
is brought back into a kind of suspense, until the 
part that is suspected undergoes a new and a 
more rigorous examination. 

I hope what is supposed in this case 1s agree- 
able to nature, and to the experience of candid 
and modest men on such occasions; yet here we 
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sec a man’s judgment, even in a mathematical 
demonstration, conscious of some feebleness in 
itself, seeking the aid of authority to support it, 
greatly strengthened by that authority, and hard- 
ly able to stand erect against it, without some 
new aid. 

Society in judgment, of those who are esteem- 
ed fair and competent judges, has effects very 
similar to those of civil society; it gives strength 
and courage to every individual ; it removes that 
timidity which is as naturally the companion of 
solitary judgment, as of a solitary man in the state 
of nature. 

Let us judge for ourselves, therefore, but let us 
not disdain to take that aid from the authority of 
other competent judges, which a Mathematician 
thinks it necessary to take in that science, which 
of all sciences has least to do with authority. 

In a matter of common sense, every man is no 
less a competent judge, than a Mathematician is 
in a mathematical demonstration ; and there must 
be a great presumption that the judgment of man- 
kind, in such a matter, is the natural issue of 
those faculties which God hath given them. Such 
a judgment can be erroneous only when there is 
some cause of the error, as general as the error is : 
When this can be shown to be the case, I acknow- 
ledge it ought to have its due weight. But to 
suppose a general deviation from truth among 
mankind in things self-evident, of which no cause 
can be assigned, is highly unreasonable. 

VOL, Il. T 
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Perhaps it may be thought impossible to collect 
the general opinion of men upon any point what- 
soever ; and therefore, that this authority can 
serve us in no stead in examining first principles. 
But I apprehend, that, in many cases, this is nel- 
ther impossible nor difficult. 

Who can doubt whether men have universally 
believed the existence of a material world? Who 
can doubt whether men have universally believed, 
that every change that happens in nature must 
have a cause? Who can doubt whether men have 
universally believed, that there is a right and a 
wrong in human conduct; some things that merit 
blame, and others that are entitled to approba- 
tion? 

The universality of these opinions, and of many 
such that might be named, is sufficiently evidcut, 
from the whole tenor of human conduct, as far 
as our acquaintance reaches, and from the history 
of all ages and nations of which we have any re- 
cords. 

There are other opinions that appear to be uni- 
versal, from what is common in the structure of 
ull languages. 

Language is the express image and picture of 
human thoughts; and from the picture we may 
draw some certain conclusions concerning thie 
original. | 

We find in all languages the same parts of 
speech ; we find nouns, substantive and adjective ; 
verbs, active and passive, tn their various tenses, 
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numbers and moods. Some rules of syntax are the 
same in all languages. 

Now what is common in the structure of lan- 
guages, indicates an uniformity of opinion in 
those things upon which that structure is ground- 
ed. 

The distinction between substances and the 
qualities belonging to them; between thought, 
and the being that thinks; between thought, and 
the objects of thought; is to be found in the 
structure of all languages : And therefore, systems 
of philosophy, which abolish those distinctions, 
wage war with the common sense of mankind. 

We are apt to imagine, that those who formed 
languages were no Metaphysicians; but the first 
principles of all sciences are the dictates of com- 
mon scnse, and lie open to all men; and every 
man who has considered the structure of language 
in a philosophical light, wili find infallible proofs 
that those who have framed it, and those who 
use it with understanding, have the power of 
making accurate distinctions, and of forming ge- 
neral conceptions, as well as Philosophers. Nature 
has given those powers to all men, and they can 
use them when their occasions require it; but 
they leave it to the Philosophers to give names to 
them, and to descant upon their nature. In like 
manner, nature has given cyes to all men, and 
they can make good use of them; but the struc- 
ture of the eye, and the theory of vision, is the 
business of Philosophers. 
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Fourthly, Opinions that appear so early in the 
minds of men, that they cannot be the cflect of 
education, or of false reasoning, have a good 
claim to be considered as first principles. Thus 
the belief we have, that the persons about us are 
living and intelligent beings, is a belief for which 
perhaps we can give some reason when we are 
able to reason; but we had this belief before we 
could reason, and before we could learn it by in- 
structiowt. It seems therefore to be an immediate 
effect of our constitution. 

The /ast topic I shall mention is, when an opi- 
nion is so necessary in the conduct of life, that 
without the belief of it, a man must be led into 
a thousand absurdities in practice, such an opi- 
nion, when we can give no other reason for it, 
may safely be taken for a first principle. 

Thus I have endeavoured to show, that although 
first principles are not capable of direct proot, yet 
differences that may happen with regard to them 
among men of candour, are not without remedy ; 
that nature has not Icft us destitute of means by 
which we may discover errors of this kind; and 
that there are ways of reasoning, with regard to 
first principles, by which those that are truly such 
may be distinguished from vulgar errors or preju- 
dices. 
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CHAP. V. 
THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CONTINGENT TRUTHS. 


Surety, says Bishop Berkelcy, it is a work well 
“deserving our pains, to make a strict, inquiry 
‘* concerning the first principles of knowledge; 
“ to sift and examine them on all sides.”?”. What 
was said in the last chapter, is intended both to 
show the importance of this inquiry, and to make 
it more easy. 

But, in order that such an inquiry may be ac- 
tually made, it is necessary that the first princi- 
ples of knowledge be distinguished from other 
truths, and presented to view, that they may be 
sifted and examined on all sides. In order to 
this end, I shall attempt a detail of those I take 
to be such, and of the reasons why I think them 
entitled to that character. 

If the enumeration should appear to some re- 
dundant, to others deficient, and to others both; 
if things, which I conceive to be first principles, 
should to others appear to be vulgar errors, or to 
be truths which derive their evidence from other 
truths, and therefore not first principles; in these 
things every man must judge for himself. 1 shall 
rejoice to see an enumeration more perfect in any 
or in all of those respects; being persuaded, that 
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the agreement of men of judgment and candour 
in first principles, would be of no less consequence 
to the advancement of knowledge in general, than 
the agreement of Mathematicians in the axioms of 
geometry has been to the advancement of that 
science. 

The truths that fall within the compass of hu- 
man knowledge, whether they be self-evident, or 
deduced from those that are self-evident, may be 
reduced to two classes. ‘They are either necessa- 
ry and immutable truths, whose contrary is im- 
possible; or they are contingent and mutable, de- 
pending upon some effect of will and power, 
which had a beginning, and may have an end. 

That a cone is the third part of a cylinder of 
the same base and the same altitude, is a necessa- 
rytruth. It depends not upon the will and power 
of any being. It is immutably true, and the con- 
trary impossible. That the sun is the centre, a- 
bout which the earth, and the other planets of 
our system, perform their revolutions, is a truth ; 
but it is not a necessary truth. It depends upon 
the power and will of that Being who made _ the 
sun and all the planets, and who gave them those 
motions that seemed best to hin. 

If all truths were necessary truths, there would 
be no occasion for different tenses in the verbs 
by which they are expressed. What is true in 
the present time, would be true in the past and 
future; and there would be no change or varia. 
tion of any thing in nature. 
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We use the present tense in expressing neccs- 
sary truths; but it is only because there is no 
flexion of the verb which includes all times. When 
I say that three is the half of six, I use the present 
tense only ; but I mean to express not only what 
now is, but what always was, and always will be ; 
and so every proposition is to be understood by 
which we mean to express a necessary truth. Con- 
tingent truths are of another nature. As they are 
mutable, they may be true at one time. and not at 
another; and therefore the expression of them 
must include some point or period of time. 

If language had been a contrivance of Philoso- 
phers, they would probably have given some flex- 
ion to the indicative mood ot verbs, which extend- 
ed to all times past, present, and future ; for such 
a flexion only would be fit to express necessary 
propositions, which have no relation to time. But 
there is no language, as far as I know, in which 
such a flexion of verbs is to be found. Because 
the thoughts and discourse of men are seldom em- 
ployed about necessary truths, but commonly a- 
bout such as are contingent; languages are titted 
to express the last rather than the first. 

The distinction commonly made between ab- 
stract truths, and those that express matters of 
fact, or real existences, comcides in a great mea- 
sure, but not altogether, with that between neces- 
sary and contingent truths. ‘The necessary truths 
that fall within our knowledge are tor the most 
part abstract truths. We must except the existence 
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and nature of the Supreme Being, which is neccs- 
sary. Other existences are the effects of will and 
power. They had a beginning, and are mutable. 
Their nature is such as the Supreme Being was 
pleased to give them. Their attributes and rela- 
tions must depend upon the nature God has gi- 
ven them ; the powers with which he has endow- 
ed them ; and the situation in which he hath placed 
them. 

The conclusions deduced by reasoning from 
first principles, will commonly be necessary or 
contingent, according as the principles are from 
which they are drawn. On the one hand, I take 
it to be certain, that whatever can, by Just reason- 
ing, be inferred from a principle that is necessary, 
must be a necessary truth, and that no contingent 
truth can be inferred from principles that are ne- 
cessary. 

Thus, as the axioms in mathematics are all ne- 
cessary truths, so are all the conclusions drawn 
from them ; that is, the whole body of that science. 
But from no mathematical truth can we deduce 
the existence of any thing, not even of the ob- 
jects of the science. 

On the other hand, I apprehend there are very 
few cases in which we can, from principles that are 
contingent, deduce truths that are necessary. | 
can only recollect one instance of this kind, name- 
ly, that, from the existence of things contingent 
and mutable, we can infer the existence of an im- 
mutable and cternal cause of them. 
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As the minds of men are occupied much more 
about truths that are contingent than about those 
that are necessary, I shall first endeavour to point 
out the principles of the former kind. 

1. First, then, I hold, as a first principle, the 
existence of every thing of which I am conscious. 

Consciousness is an operation of the understand- 
ing of its own kind, and cannot be logically defi- 
ned. The objects of it are our present pains, our 
pleasures, our hopes, our fears, our desires, our 
doubts, our thoughts of every kind; in a word, 
all the passions, and all the actions and operations 
of our own minds, while they are present We 
may remember them when they are past ; but we 
are conscious of them only while they are present. 

When a man is conscious of pain, he is certain 
of its existence; when he is conscious that he 
doubts, or believes, he is certain of the existence 
of those operations. 

But the irresistible conviction he has of the 
reality of those operations is not the effect of rea- 
soning ; it is immediate and intuitive. The ex- 
istence therefore of those passions and operations 
of our minds, of which we are conscious, is a first 
principle, which nature requires us to believe up- 
on her authority. 

If I am asked to prove that I cannot be decei- 
ved by consciousness ; to prove that it is not a 
fallacious sense; 1 can find no proof. I cannot 
find any antecedent truth from which it is dedu- 
ced, or upon which its evidence depends. It seems 
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to disdain any such derived authority, and to claim 
my assent in its own right. 

If any man could be found so frantic as to deny 
that he thinks, while. he is conscious of it; I may 
wonder, I may laugh, or I may pity him, but I 
cannot reason the matter with him. We have no 
common principles from which we may reason, 
and therefore can never join issue in an argument. 

This, I think, is the only principle of common 
sense that has never directly been called in ques- 
tion. It seems to be so firmly rooted in the minds 
of men, as to retain its authority with the greatest 
Sceptics. Mr Hume, after annihilating body and 
mind, time and space, action and causation, and 
even his own mind, acknowledges the reality of 
the thoughts, sensations and passions of which he 
is conscious. 

No philosopher has attempted by any hypothe- 
sis to account for this consciousness of our own 
thoughts, and the certain knowledge of their real 
existence which aecompanies it. By this they seem 
to acknowledge, that this at least is an original 
power of the mind ; a power by which we not on- 
ly have ideas, but original judgments, and the 
knowledge of real existence. 

I cannot reconcile this immediate knowledge of 
the operations of our own minds with Mr Locke’s 
theory, that all knowledge consists in perceiving 
the agreement and disagreement of ideas. What 
are the ideas, from whose comparison the know- 
ledge of our own thoughts results? Or what are 
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the agreements or disagreements which convince 
a man that he is in pain when he feels it ? 

Neither can I reconcile it with Mr Hume’s 
theory, that to believe the existence of any thing, 
is nothing else than to have a strong and lively 
conception of it; or, at most, that belief is only 
some modification of the idea which is the object 
of belief.. For not to mention, that propositions, 
not ideas, are the objects of belief; in all that va- 
riety of thoughts and passions, of which we are 
conscious, we believe the existence of the weak as 
well as of the strong, the faint as well as the live- 
ly. No modification of the operations of our 
minds disposes us to the least doubt of their real 
existence. 

As therefore the real existence of our thoughts, 
and of all the operations and feelings of our own 
minds, is believed by all men ; as we find ourselves 
incapable of doubting it, and as incapable of offer- 
ing any proof of it, it may justly be considered as 
a first principle, or dictate of common sense. 

But although this principle rests upon no other, 
a very considerable and important branch of hu- 
man knowledge rests upon it. 

For from this source of consciousness is derived 
all that we know, and indeed all that we can know, 
of the structure, and of the powers of our own 
minds; from which we may conclude, that there 
is no branch of knowledge that stands upon a firm- 
er foundation ; for surely no kind of evidence can 
go beyond that of consciousness. 
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How does it come to pass then, that in this 
branch of knowledge there are so many and so 
contrary systems? so many subtile controversies 
that are never brought to an issue, and so little fix- 
ed and determined? Is it possible that Philoso- 
phers should differ most where they have the su- 
rest means of agreement? where every thing is 
built upona species of evidence which all men ac- 
quiesge in, and hold to be the most certain ? 

This strange phenomenon may, I think, be ac- 
counted for, if we distinguish between conscious- 
ness and reflection, which are often improperly 
eonfounded. 

The first is common to all men at all times, but 
is insufficient of itself to give us clear and distinct 
notions of the operations of which we are consci- 
ous, and of their mutual relations, and minute dis- 
tinctions. The second, to wit, attentive reflec- 
tion upon those operations, making them objects 
of thought, surveying them attentively, and exa- 
mining them on all sides, is so far from being 
common to all men, that it is the lot of very 
few. The greatest part of men, either through 
want of capacity, or from other causes, never re- 
flect attentively upon the operations of their own 
minds. The habit of this reflection, even in those 
whom nature has fitted for it, is not to be attain- 
ed without much pains and practice. We can 
know nothing of the immediate objects of sight, 
but by the testimony of our eyes; and I appre- 
hend, that if mankind had found as great difficul- 
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ty in giving attention to the objects of sight, as 
they find in attentive reflection upon the opera- 
tions of their own minds, our knowledge of the 
first might have been in as backward a state as our 
knowledge of the last. 

But this darkness will not last for ever. Light 
will arise upon this benighted part of the intellec- 
tual globe. When any man is so happy as to de- 
lineate the powers of the human mind as they 
really are in nature, men that are free from preju- 
dice, and capable of reflection, will recognise their 
own features in the picture; and then the won- 
der will be, how things so obvious could be so 
long wrapped up in mystery and darkness; how 
men could be carried away by false theories and 
conjectures, when the truth was to be found in 
their own breasts if they had but attended to it. 

2, Another first principle, I think, is, That the 
thoughts of which Iam conscious are the thoughts 
of a being which I call myself; my mind, my per- 
son. 

The thoughts and feelings of which we are con- 
scious are continually changing, and the thought 
of this moment is not the thought of the last ; but 
something which I call myself, remains under this 
change of thought. This self has the same rela- 
tion to all the successive thoughts I am conscious 
of; they are all my thoughts ; and every thought 
which is not my thought must be the thought 
of some other person. 
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If any man asks a proof of this, I confess I can 
give none; there is an evidence in the proposi- 
tion itself which I am unable to resist. Shall I 
think, that thought can stand by itself without a 
thinking being ? or that ideas can feel pleasure or 
pain? My nature dictates to me that it is impos- 
sible. 

And that nature has dictated the same to all 
men appears from the structure of all languages : 
For if all languages men have expressed thinking, 
reasoning, willing, loving, hating, by personal 
verbs, which from their nature require a person 
who thinks, reasons, wills, loves, or hates. From 
which it appears, that men have been taught by 
nature to believe that thought requires a thinker, 
reason a reasoner, and love a lover. 

Here we must leave Mr Hume, who conceives 
it to be a vulgar error, that besides the thoughts 
we are conscious of there is a mind which is the 
subject of those thoughts. If the mind be any 
thing else than impressions and ideas, it must be 
a word without a meaning. The mind therefore, 
according to this Philosopher, is a word which 
signifies a bundle of perceptions ; or, when he de- 
fines it more accurately, “ It is that succession of 
‘¢ related ideas and impressions, of which we have 
‘* an intimate memory and consciousness.” 

I am, therefore, that succession of related ideas 
and impressions of which | have the intimate me- 
mory and consciousness. 
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But who is the J that has this memory and 
consciousness of a succession of ideas and impres- 
sions? Why, it is nothing but that succession it- 
self. 

Hence [I learn, that this succession of ideas and 
impressions intimately remembers, and is con- 
scious of itself. I would wish to be further in- 
structed, whether the impressions remember and 
are conscious of the ideas, or the ideas remember 
and are conscious of the impressions, or if? both 
remember and are conscious of both? And whe- 
ther the ideas remember those that come after 
them, as well as those that were before them? 
These are questions naturally arising from this sys- 
tem, that have not yct been explained. 

This, however, is clear, that this succession of 
ideas and impressions, not only remembers and is 
conscious, but that it judges, reasons, affirms, de- 
nies ; nay, that it eats and drinks, and is some- 
times merry, and sometimes sad. 

If these things can be ascribed to a succession 
of ideas and impressions, in a consistency with 
common sense, I should be very glad to know 
what is nonsense. 

The scholastic Philosophers have been wittily 
ridiculed, by representing them as disputing upon 
this question, Nw chimera bombinans in vacua 
possit comedere secundas intenttones ? and I bchieve 
the wit of man cannot invent a more ridiculous 
question. But, if Mr Hume’s philosophy be ad- 
mitted, this question deserves to be treated more 
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gravely: For if, as we learn from this philosophy, 
a succession of ideas and impressions may eat, 
and drink, and be merry, I see no good reason 
why a chimera, which, if not the same, is of kin 
to an idea, may not chew the cud upon that kind 
of food, which the schoolmen call second inten- 
tions. 

8. Another first principle I take to be, That 
those things did really happen which | distinctly 
remetnber. 

This has one of the surest marks of a first prin- 
ciple; for no man ever pretended to prove it, 
and yet no man in his wits calls it in question ; 
the testimony of memory, like that of conscious- 
ness, is immediate; it claims our assent upon its 
own authority. 

Suppose that a learned counsel, in defence of 
a client against the concurring testimony of wit- 
nesses of credit, should insist upon a new topic to 
invalidate the testimony. ‘ Admitting,” says he, 
** the integrity of the witnesses, and that they 
‘* distinctly remember what they have given in 
“evidence; it does not follow that the prisoner 
‘Sis guilty. It has never been proved that the 
“most distinct memory may not be fallacious. 
‘sShew me any necessary connection between 
“ that act of the mind which we call memory, 
‘¢ and the past existence of the event remember- 
‘¢ed. Noman has ever offered a shadow of argue 
‘¢ ment to prove such a connection; yet this is 
‘one link of the chain of proof against the pri- 
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“soner; and if it have no strength, the whole 
* proof falls to the ground: Until this, therefore, 
‘‘ be made evident, until it can be proved, that 
‘© we may safely rest upon the testimony of me- 
“ mory for the truth of past events, no judge or 
‘jury can justly take away. the life of a citizen 
** upon so doubtful a point.” 

I believe we may take it for granted, that this 
argument from a learned counsel would have no 
other effect upon the judge or jury, than to con- 
vince them that he was disordered in his judg- 
ment. Counsel is allowed to plead every thing for 
a client that is fit to persuade or to move; yet I. 
believe no counsel ever had the boldness to plead 
this topic. And for what reason? For no other 
reason, surely, but because it is absurd. Now, 
what is absurd at the bar, is so in the Philosopher’s 
chair. What would be ridiculous, if delivered to 
a jury of honest sensible citizens, is no less so when 
delivered gravely in a philosophical dissertation. 

Mr Hume has not, as far as I remember, direct- 
ly called in question the testimony of memory ; 
but he has laid down the premises by which its 
authority is overturned, leaving it to his reader to 
draw the conclusion. 

He labours to shew, that the belief or assent 
which always attends the memory and senses is 
nothing but the vivacity of those perceptions 
which they present. He shews very clearly, that 
this vivacity gives no ground to believe the ex- 
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istence of external objects. And it is obvious, 
_ that it can give as little ground to believe the past 
existence of the objects of memory. 

Indeed the theory concerning ideas, so general- 
ly received by Philosophers, destroys all the au- 
thority of memory, as well as the authority of the 
senses. Des Cartes, Malebranche, and Locke, 
were aware that this theory made it necessary for 
them to find out arguments to prove the existence 
of external objects, which the vulgar believe upon 
the bare authority of their senses ; but those Phi- 
losophers were not aware, that this theory made 
it equally necessary for them to find arguments to 
prove the existence of things past, which we re- 
member, and to support the authority of memory. 

All the arguments they advanced to support the 
authority of our senses, were easily refuted by 
Bishop Berkeley and Mr Hume, being indeed very 
weak and inconclusive. And it would have been 
as easy to answer every argument they could have 
brought, consistent with their theory, to support 
the authority of memory. 

For, according to that theory, the immediate 
object of memory, as well as of every other opera- 
tion of the understanding, is an idea present in the 
mind. And, from the present existence of this 
idea.of memory I am left to infer, by reasoning, 
that six months, or six years ago, there did exist 
an object similar to this idea. 

But what is there in the idea that can lead me 
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to this conclusion? What mark does it bear of the 
date of its archetype? Or what evidence have I 
that it had an archetype, and that it is 3 not the first 
of its kind ? 

Perhaps it will be said, that this idea or image 
in the mind must have had a cause. 

I admit, that if there is such an image in the 
mind, it must have had a cause, and a cause able 
to produce the effect; but what can we infer from 
its having a cause? Does it follow that the effect 
is a type, an image, a copy of its cause? Then it 
will follow, that a picture is an image of the 
painter, and a coach of the coachmaker. 

A past event may be known by reasoning, but 
that is not remembering it. When I remember a 
thing distinctly, I disdain equally to hear reasons 
for it or against it. And so I think does every 
man in his senses. 

4, Another first principle is our own personal 
identity and continued existence, as far back as we 
remember any thing distinctly. 

This we know immediately, and not by reason- 
ing. It seems, indeed, to be a part of the testi- 
mony of memory. Every thing we remember has 
such # relation to ourselves, as to imply necessari- 
ly our existence at the time remembered. And 
there cannot be a more palpable absurdity than 
that a man should remember what happened be- 
fore he existed. He must therefore have existed 
as far back as he remembers any thing distinctly, 
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if his memory be not fallacious. This principle, 
therefore, is so connected with the last mentioned, 
that it may be doubtful whether both ought not 
to be included in one. Let every one judge of 
this as he sees reason. The proper notion of iden- 
tity, and the sentiments of Mr Locke on this sub- 
ject, have been considered before under the head 
of memory. 

5. Another first principle is, That those things 
dg reaily exist which we distinctly perceive by our 
senses, and are what we perceive them to be. 

It is too evident to need proof, that all men are 
by nature Jed to give implicit faith to the distinct 
testimony of their senses, long before they are ca- 
pable of any bias from prejudices of education or 
of philosophy. 

How came we at first to know that there are 
certain beings about us whom we call father and 
mother, and sisters, and brothers, and nurse? 
Was is not by the testimony of our senses? How 
did these persons convey to us any information or 
instruction? Was it not by means of our senses? 

It is evident we can have no communication, 
no correspondence or society with any created be- 
ing, but by means of our senses. And uatil we 
rely upon their testimony, we must consider our- 
selves as being alone in the universe,. without any 
fellow-creature, living or inanimate, and be left to 
converse with our own thoughts. 

Bishop Berkeley surely did not duly consider, 
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that it is by means of the material world that we 
have any correspondence with thinking beings, or 
any knowledge of their existence, and that by de- 
priving us of the material world, he deprived us 
atthe same time of family, friends, country, and 
every human creature; of every object of affec- 
tion, esteem, or concern, except ourselves. 

The good Bishop surely never intended this. 
He was too warm a friend, too zealous a fatriot, 
and too good a Christian, to be capable of such a 
thought. He was not aware of the consequences 
of his system, and therefore they ought not to be 
imputed to him; but we must impute them to the 
system itself. It stifles every generous and. social 
principle. 

When I consider myself as speaking to men who 
hear me, and can judge of what I say, I feel that 
respect which is due to such an audience. I feel 
an enjoyment in a reciprocal communication of 
sentiments with candid and ingenious friends, and 
my soul blesses the Author of my being, who has 
made me capable of this manly and rational enter- 
taininent. 

But the Bishop shows me, that this is all a dream; 
that I see not a human face; that all the objects 
I see, and hear, and handle, are only the ideas of 
my own mind ; ideas are my only companions. 
Cold company, indeed! Every social affection 
freezes at the thought ! 

But, my Lord Bishop, are there no minds left 
in the universe but my own? 
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Yes, indeed ; it is only the material world that 
is annihilated ; every thing else remains as it was. 

This seems to promise some comfort in my for- 
lorn solitude. But do I see those minds? No. 
Do I see their ideas? No. Nor do they see me 
or my ideas. They are then no more to me than 
the inhabitants of Solomon’s isles, or of the moon ; 
and my melancholy solitude returns. Every so- 
cial tie is broken, and every social affection’ is 
stifled. | 

This dismal system, which, if it could be belie- 
ved, would deprive men of every social comfort, a 
very good Bishop, by strict and accurate reason- 
ing, deduced from the principles commonly recei- 
ved by Philosophers concerning ideas. The fault 
is not in the reasoning, but in the principles from 
which it is drawn. 

All the arguments urged by Berkeley and 
Hume against the existence of a material world 
are grounded upon this principle, That we do not 
perceive external objects themselves, but certain 
images or ideas in our own minds. But this is no 
dictate of common sense, but directly contrary to 
the sense of all who have not been taught it by 
philosophy. 

We have before examined the reasons given by 
Philosophers, to prove that ideas, and not exter- 
nal objects, are the immediate objects-of percep- 
tion, and the instances given to prove the senses 
fallacious. Without repeating what has before 
been said upon those points, we shall only here 
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observe, that if external objects be perceived im- 
mediately, we have the same reason to believe 
their existence as Philosophers have to believe 
the existence of ideas, while they hold them to be 
the immediate objects of perception. 

6. Another first principle, I think, is, That we 
have some degree of power over our actions, ard 
the determinations of our will. 

All power must be derived from the fountain 
of power, and of every good gift. Upon his good 
pleasure its continuance depends, and it is always 
subject to his control. — 

Beings to whom God has given any degree of 
power, and understanding to direct them to the 
proper use of it, must be accountable to their 
Maker. But those who are intrusted with no 
power, can have no account to make; for all good 
conduct consists in the right use of power; all 
bad conduct in the abuse of it. 

"To call to account a being who never was in- 
trusted with any degree of power, is an absurdi- 
ty no less than it would be to call to an account 
an inanimate being. We are sure, therefore, if 
we have any account to make to the Author of 
our being, that we must have some degree of 
power, which, as far as it is properly used, entitles 
us to his approbation ; and when abused, renders 
us obnoxiotis to his displeasure. 

It is not easy to say in what way we first get the 
notion or idea of power. It is neither an object 
of sense nor of consciousness. We see events, 
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one succeeding another ; but we see not the 
power by which they are produced. We are con- 
scious of the operations of our minds ; but power 
is not an operation of mind. If we had no no- 
tions but such as. are furnished by the external 
senses, and by consciousness, it seems to be im- 
possible that we should ever have any conception 
of power. Accordingly, Mr Hume, who has rea- 
soned the most accurately upon this hypothesis, 
denies that we have any idea of power, and clear- 
ly refutes the account given by Mr Locke of the 
origin of this idea. 

But it is in vain to reason from an hypothesis 
against a fact, the truth of which every man may 
see by attending to his own thoughts. It is evi- 
dent, that all men, very early in life, not only 
have an idea of power, but a conviction that they 
have some degree of it in themselves: For this 
conviction is necessarily implied in many opera- 
tions of mind, which are familiar to. every mah, 
and without which no man can act the part of a 
reasonable being. 

First, It is implied in every act of volition. 
“ Volition, it is plain, says Mr Locke, is an act of 
“the mind, knowingly exerting that dominion 
‘‘ which it takes itself to have over any part of 
‘the man, by employing it in, or withholding it 
‘from any particular action.” Every volition 
therefore implies a conviction of power to do the 
action willed. A man may desire to make a visit 
to the moon, or to the planet Jupiter; but no- 
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thing but insanity could make him will to do so. 
And if even insanity produced this effect, it must 
be by making him think it to be ia his power. 

Secondly, This conviction is implied in all deli- 
beration ; for no man in his wits deliberates whe- 
ther he shall do what he believes not to be in his 
power. Thirdly, The same conviction is implied 
in every resolution or purpose formed in conse- 
quence of deliberation. A man may as wel? form 
a resolution to pull the moon out of her sphere, 
as to do the most insignificant action which he 
believes not to be in his power. The same thing 
may be said of every promise or contract where- 
in a man plights his faith ; for he is not an honest 
man who. promises what he does not believe he 
has power to perform. 

As.these operations imply a belief of some de- 
gree of power in ourselves; so there are others 
equally common and familiar, which imply a like 
belief with regard to others. — 

When we impute to a man any action or omis- 
sion as a ground of approbation or of blame, we 
must believe he had power to do otherwise. The 
same is implied im all advice, exhortation, com- 
mand, and rebuke, and in every case in which we 
rely upon his fidelity in performing any engage-. 
ment, or executing any trust. | 

It is not more evident that mankind have a con- 
viction of the existence of a material world, than 
that they have the conviction of some degree of 
power in themselves, and in others; every one 
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over his own actions, and the determinations of 
his will : A conviction so early, so general, and so 
interwoven with the whole of human conduct, that 
it must be the natural effect of our constitution, 
and intended by the shuthor of our peing to guide 
our actions. 

It resembles our conviction of the existence of 
a material world in this respect also, that even 
those «who reject it in speculation, find themselves 
under a necessity of being governed by it in their 
practice; and thus it will always happen when 
philosophy contradicts first principles. 

7. Another first principle is, That the natural 
faculties, by which we distinguish truth from error, 
are not fallacious. If any man should demand a 
proof of this, it is impossible to satisfy him. For 
suppose it should be mathematically demonstra- 
ted this would signify nothing in this case; be- 
cause, to judge of a demonstration, a man must 
trust his faculties, and take for granted the very 
thing in question. 

If a man’s honesty were called in question, it 
would be ridiculous to refer it to the man’s own 
word, whether he be honest or not. The same 
absurdity there is in attempting to prove, by any 
kind of reasoning, probable or demonstrative, that 
our reason is not fallacious, since the very point 
in question ‘is, whether reasoning may be trusted. 

If a Sceptic should build his scepticism upon 
this foundation, that all our reasoning and judg- 
ing powers are fallacious in their nature, or should 
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resolve at least to withhold assent until it be 
proved that they are not ; it would be impossible 
by argument to beat him out of this strong hold, 
and he must even be left to enjoy his scepticism. 

Des Cartes certainly made a false step in this 
matter; for having suggested this doubt among 
others, that whatever evidence he might have from 
his consciousness, his senses, his memory, or his 
reason; yet possibly some malignant being had 
given him those faculties on purpose to impose 
upon him ; and therefore, that they are not to be 
trusted without a proper voucher: To remove 
this doubt, he endeavours to prove the being of a 
Deity who is no deceiver ; whence he concludes, 
that the facultics he had given him are true and 
worthy to be trusted. 

It is strange that so acute a reasoner did not 
perceive, that in this reasoning there is evidently 
a begging of the question. 

For if our faculties be fallacious, why may they 
not deceive us in this reasoning as well as in 
others? And if they are to be trusted in this in- 
stance without a voucher, why not in others ¢ 

Every kind of reasoning for the veracity of our 
faculties, amounts to no more than taking their 
own testimony for their veracity; and this we 
must do implicitly, until God give us new facul- 
ties to sit in judgment upon the old ; and the rea- 
son why Des Cartes satisfied himself ‘with so weak 
an argument for the truth of his faculties, most 
probably was, that he never seriously doubted of it. 
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If any truth can be said to be prior to all others 
in the order of nature, this seems to have the 
best claim ; because in every instance of assent, 
whether upon intuitive, demonstrative, or proba- 
ble evidence, the truth of our faculties is taken 
for granted, and is, as it were, one of the premi- 
ses on which our assent is grounded. 

How then come we to be assured of this funda- 
mentai truth on which all others rest? Perhaps 
evidence, as in many other respects it resembles 
light, so in this also, that as light, which is the 
discoverer of all visible objects, discovers itself at 
the same time; so evidence, which is the voucher 
for all truth, vouches for itself at the same time. 

This, however, is certain, that such is the con- 
stitution of the human mind, that evidence dis- 
cerned. by us, forces a corresponding degree of 
assent. And a man who perfectly understood a 
just syllogism, without believing that the conclu- 
sion follows from the premises, would be a greater 
monster than a man born without hands or feet. 

We are born under a necessity of trusting to 
our reasoning and judging powers ; and a real be- 
lief of their being fallacious cannot be maintained 
for any considerable time by the greatest Sceptic, 
because it is doing violence to our constitution. 

It is like a man’s walking upon his hands, a feat 
which some men upon occasion can exhibit ; but 
no man ever made a long journey in this manner. 
Cease to admire his dexterity, and he will, like 
other men, betake himself to his legs. 
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We may here take notice of a property of the 
principle under consideration, that seems to be 
common to it with many other first principles, 
and which can hardly be found in any principle 
that is built solely upon reasoning; and that is, 
that in most men it produces its effect without 
ever being attended to, or made an object of 
thought. No man ever thinks of this principle, 
unless when he considers the grounds of scepti- 
cism ; yet it invariably governs his opinions. 
When a man in the common course of life gives 
credit to the testimony of his senses, his memory, 
or his reason, he does not put the question to him- 
self, whether these faculties may deceive him; 
yet the trust he reposes in them supposes an in- 
ward conviction, that, in that instance at least, 
they do not deceive him. 

It is another property of this and of many first 
principles, that they force assent in particular in- 
stances, more powerfully than when they are 
turned into a general proposition. Many Sceptics 
have denied every general principle of science, 
excepting perhaps the existence of our present 
thoughts; yet these men reason, and refute, and 
prove, they assent and dissent in particular cases. 
They use reasoning to overturn all reasoning, 
and judge that they ought to have no judgment, 
and see clearly that they are blind. Many have 
in general maintained that the senses are falla- 
cious, yet there never was found a man so scepti- 
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cal as not to trust his senses in particular instan- 
ces when his safety required it; and it may be 
observed of those who have professed scepticism, 
that their scepticism lies in generals, while in par- 
ticulars they are no less dogmatical than others. 

8. Another first principle relating to existence, 
is, That there is life and intelligence in our fel- 
low-men with whom we cenverse. 

As soon as children are capable of asking a 
questron, or of answering a question, as soon as 
they shew the signs of love, of resentment, or of 
any other affection, they must be convinced, that 
those with whom they have this intercourse are 
intelligent beings. 

‘It is evident they are capable of such inter- 
course long before they can reason. Every one 
knows, that there is a social intercourse between 
the nurse and the child before it is a year old. It 
can, at that age, understand many things that are 
said to it. | 

It can by signs ask and refuse, threaten and 
supplicate. It clings to its nurse in danger, en- 
ters into her grief and joy, is happy in her sooth- 
ing and caresses, and unhappy in her displeasure : 
That these things cannot be without a conviction 
in the child that the nurse is an intelligent being, 
I think must be granted. 

Now I would ask how a child of a year old 
comes by this conviction? Not by reasoning sure- 
ly, for children do not reason at that age. Nor is 
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it by external senses, for life and intelligence are 
not objects of the external senses. 

By what means, or upon what occasions nature 
first gives this information to the infant mind, is 
not easy to determine. We are not capable of re- 
flecting upon our own thoughts at that period of 
life, and before we attain this capacity, we have 
quite forgot how or on what occasion we first had 
this belief; we perceive it in those who are born 
blind, and in others who are born deaf’; and 
therefore nature has not connected it solely either 
with any object of sight, or with any object of 
hearing. When we grow up to the years of rea- 
son and reflection, this belief remains. No man 
thinks of asking himself what reason he has to be- 
lieve that his neighbour is a living creature. He 
would be not a little surprised if another person 
should ask him so absurd a question ; and per- 
haps could not give any reason which would not 
equally prove a watch or a puppet to be a living 
creature. 

But, though you should satisfy him of the 
weakness of the reasons he gives for his belief, 
you cannot make him in the least doubtful. This 
belief stands upon another foundation than that 
of reasoning ; and therefore, whether a man can 
give good reasons for it or not, it is not in his 
power to shake it off. 

Setting aside this natural conviction, I believe 
the best reason we can give, to prove that other 
men are living and intelligent, is, that their words 
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and actions indicate like powers of understanding 
_@8 we are conscious of in ourselves. The very 
same argument applied to the works of nature, 
leads us to conclude, that there is an intelligent 
Author of nature, and appears equally strong and 
obvious in the last case as in the first ; so that it 
may be doubted whether men, by the mere exer- 
cise of reasoning, might not as soon discover the 
existence of a Deity, as that other men have life 
and intelligence. 

The knowledge of the last is absolutely neces- 
sary to our receiving any improvement by means 
of instruction and example; and, without these 
means of improvement, there is no ground to 
think that we should ever be able to acquire the 
use of our reasoning powers. This knowledge, 
therefore, must be antecedent to reasoning, and 
therefore must be a first principle. 

It cannot be said, that the‘judgments we form 
concerning life and intelligence in other beings 
are at first free from error: But:the errors of 
children in this matter lie on the safe side; they 
are prone to attribute intelligence to things in- 
animate. These errors are of small consequence, 
and are gradually corrected by experience and 
ripe judgment. But the belief’ of life and intelli- 
gence in other men, is absolutely necessary for us 
before we are capable of reasoning ; and therefore 
the Author of our being hath given us this belief 
antecedently to all reasoning. 
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9g. Another first principle I take to be, That 
certain features of the countenance, sounds of the 
voice, and gestures of the body, indicate certain 
thoughts and dispositions of mind. 

That many operations of the mind have their 
natural signs in the countenance, voice, and ges- 
ture, I suppose every man will admit. Omnis 
enim motus anim, says Cicero, suum quendam habet 
a natura vultum, et vocem et gestum. The only 
question is, whether we understand the significa- 
tion of those signs, by the constitution of our na- 
ture, by a kind of natural perception similar to 
the perceptions of sense ; or whether we gradually 
learn the. signification of such signs from experi- 
ence, as we learn that smoke is a sign of fire, or 
that the freezing of water is a sign of cold? I take 
the first to be the truth. | 

It seems to me incredible, that the notions men 
have of the expression of features, voice and ges- 
ture, are entirely the fruit of experience. Chil- 
dren, almost as soon as born, may be frighted and 
thrown into fits by a threatening or angry tone of 
voice. I knew a man who could make an infant 
cry, by whistling a melancholy tune in the same 
or in the next room ; and again, by altering his 
key, and the strain of his music, could make the 
child leap and dance for joy. 

It is not by experience surely that we learn the 
expression of music ; for its operation is common- 
ly strongest the first time we hear it. One air ex- 
presses mirth and festivity ; so that, when we hear 
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it, it is with difficulty we can forbear to dance. 
Another is sorrowful and solemn. One inspires 
with tenderness and love ; another with rage and 


fury. 


Hear how Timotheus’ varied lays surprise, 

And bid alternate passions fall and rise ; 

While at each change, the son of Lybian Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. 
Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow, 
Now sighs steal out, and tears begin to flow. 
Persians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 
And the world’s victor stood subdued by sound. 


It is not necessary that a man have studied 
either music or the passions, in order to his feel- 
ing these effects. The most ignorant and unim- 
proved, to whom nature has given a good ear, feel 
them as strongly as the most knowing. — 

The countenance and gesture have an expression 
no less strong and natural than the voice. ‘The 
first time one sees a stern and fierce look, a con- 
tracted brow, and a menacing posture, he con- 
cludes that the person is inflamed with anger. 
Shall we say, that previous to experience, the 
most hostile countenance has as agreeable an ap- 
pearance as the most gentle and benign? This 
surely would contradict all experience ; for we 
know that an angry countenance will fright a 
ehild in the cradle. Who has not observed, that 
children very early are able to distinguish what 
is said to them in jest from what is said in earnest, 
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by the tone of the voice, and the features of the 
face? They judge by these natural signs, even 
when they seem to contradict the artificial. 

If it were by experience that we learn the mean- 
ing of features, and sound and gesture, it might be 
expected that we should recollect the time when 
we first learned those lessons, or, at least, some of 
such a multitude. 

Those who give attention to the operations of 
children, can easily discover the time when they 
have their earliest notices from experience, such 
as that flame will burn, or that knives will cut. 
But no man is able to recollect in himself, or to 
observe in others, the time when the expression 
of the face, voice, and gesture, were learned. 

Nay, I apprehend that it is impossible that this 
should be learned from experience. 

When we see the sign, and see the thing signi- 
fied always conjoined with it, experience may be 
the instructor, and teach us how that sign is to be 
interpreted. But how shall experience instruct 
us when we see the sign only, when the thing sig- 
nified is invisible ? Now this is the case here ; the 
thoughts and passions of the mind, as well as the 
mind itself; are invisible, and therefore their con- 
nection with any sensible sign cannot be first dis- 
covered by experience ; there must be some ear- 
lier source of this knowledge. 

Nature seems to have given to men a faculty 
or sense, by which this connection is perceived. 
And the operation of this sense is very analogous 
to that of the external senses. 
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When I grasp an ivory ball in my hand, I feel 
@ certain sensation of touch. In the sensation, 
there is nothing external, nothing corporeal. The 
sensation is neither round nor hard; it is an act 
or feeling of the mind, from which I cannot, by 
reasoning, infer the existence of any body. But, 
by the constitution of my nature, the sensation 
carries along with it the conception and belief of 
a round hard body really existing in my hand. 

In lfke manner, when I see the features of an 
expressive face, 1 sec only figure and colour va- 
riously modified. But, by the constitution of my 
nature, the visible object brings along with it the 
conception and belief of a certain passion or sen- 
timent in the mind of the person. 

In the former case, a sensation of touch is the 
sign, and the hardness and roundness of the body 
I grasp is signified by that sensation. In the lat- 
ter case, the features of the person is the sign, 
and the passion or sentiment is signified by it. 

The power of natural signs, to signify the sen- 
timents and passions of the mind, is seen in the 
signs of dumb persons, who can make themselves 
to be understood in a considerable degree, even 
by those who are wholly inexperienced in that 
language. 

It 1s seen in the traffic which has been frequent- 
ly carried on between people that have no com- 
mon acquired language. They can buy and sell, 
and ask and refuse, and shew a friendly or hostile 
disposition by natural signs. 
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It was seen still more in the actors among the 
ancients who performed the gesticulation upon the 
stage, while others recited the words. To such a 
pitch was this art carried, that we are told 
Cicero and Roscius used to contend whether the 
orator could express any thing by words, which 
the actor could not express in dumb show by 
gesticulation; and whether the same sentence or 
thought could not be acted in all the variety of 
ways in which the orator could express it in 
words. 

But the most surprising exhibition of this kind 
was that of the pantomimes among the Romans, 
who acted plays, or scenes of plays, without any 
recitation, and yet could be perfectly under- 
stood. 

And here it deserves our notice, that although 
it required much study and practice in the pan- 
tomimes to excel in their art; yet it required 
neither study nor practice in the spectators to un- 
derstand them. It was a natural language, and 
therefore understood by all men, whether Ro- 
mans, Greeks, or Barbarians, by the learned and 
the unlearned. 

Lucian relates, that a King, whose dominions 
bordered upon the Euxine sea, happened to be at 
Rome in the reign of Nero, and having seen a 
pantomime act, begged him of Nero, that he might 
use him in his intercourse with all the nations in 
his neighbourhood: For, said he, I am obliged to 
employ I don’t know how many interpreters, in 
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order to. keep a correspondence with neighbours 
who speak many languages, and do not under- 
stand mine; but this fellow will make them all 
understand him, 

For these reasons, I conceive, it must be grant- 
ed, not only that there is a connection establish- 
ed by nature between certain signs in the coun- 
tenance, voice, and gesture, and the thoughts and 
passions of the mind ; but also, that, by our con- 
stitution, we understand the meaning of those 
signs, and from the sign conclude the existence 
of the things signified. 

10. Another first principle appears to me to be, 
That there is a certain regard due to human testi- 
mony in matters of fact, and even to human au- 
thority in matters of opinion. 

Before we are capable of reasoning about tes- 
timony or authority, there are many things which 
it concerns us to know, for which we can have 
no other evidence. The wise Author of nature 
hath planted in the human mind a propensity to 
rely upon this evidence before we can give a rea- 
son for doing so. This, indeed, puts our judg- 
ment almost entirely in the power of those who 
are about us, in the first period of life; but this 
is necessary both to our preservation and to our 
improvement. If children were so framed, as to 
pay no regard to testimony or to authority, they 
must, in the literal sense, perish for lack of 
knowledge. It is not more necessary that they 
should be fed before they can feed themselves, 
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than that they should be instructed in many 
things before they can discover them by their 
own judgment. 

But when our faculties ripen, we find reason to 
check that propensity to yield to testimony and 
to authority, which was so necessary and so natu- 
ral in the first period of life. We learn to reason 
about the regard due to them, and see it to be a 
childish weakness to lay more stress upen them 
than reason justifies. Yet, I believe, to the end 
of life, most men are more apt to go into this ex- 
treme than into the contrary ; and the natural pro- 
pensity still retains some force. 

The natural principles, by which our judgments 
and opinions are regulated before we come to the 
use of reason, seem to be no less necessary to such 
a being as man, than those natural instincts which 
the Author of nature hath given us to regulate 
our actions during that period. 

11. There are many events depending upon 
the will of man, in which there is a self-evident 
probability, greater or less, according to circum- 
stances. 

There may be in some individuals such a de- 
gree of phrenzy and madness, that no man can 
say what they may or may not do. Such persons 
we find it necessary to put under restraint, that, 
as far as possible, they may be kept from doing 
harm to themselves or to others. They are not 
considered as reasonable creatures, or members 
of society. But, as to men who have a sound 
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mind, we depend upon a certain degree of regu- 
larity in their conduct ; and could put a thousand 
different cases, wherein we could venture, ten to 
one, that they will act in such a way, and not in 
the contrary. 

If we had no confidence in our fellow men that 
they will act such a part in such circumstances, 
it would be impossible to live in society with 
them: Jor that which makes men capable of li- 
Ving in society, and uniting in a political body 
under government, is, that their actions will al- 
ways be regulated in a great measure by the com- 
mon principles of human nature. 

It may always be expected, that they will re- 
gard their own interest and reputation, and that 
of their families and friends; that they will repel 
injuries, and have some sense of good offices ; and 
that they will have some regard to truth and jus- 
tice, so far at least as not to swerve from them 
without temptation. 

It is upon such principles as these, that all po- 
litical reasoning is grounded. Such reasoning is 
never demonstrative ; but it may have a very great 
degree of probability, especially when applied to 
great bodies of men. 

12. The last principle of contingent truths I 
mention, is, That, in the phenomena of nature, 
what is to be, will probably be like to what has 
been in similar circumstances. 

We must have this conviction as soon as we are 
capable of learning any thing from experience ; 
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for all experience is grounded upon a belief that 
the future will be like the past. Take away this 
principle, and the experience of an hundred years 
makes us no wiser with regard to what is to come. 

This is one of those principles, which, when we 
grow up and observe the course of nature, we can 
confirm by reasoning. We perceive that nature 
is governed by fixed laws, and that if it were not 
so, there could be no such thing as prudence in 
human conduct ; there would be no fitness in any 
means to promote an end ; and what, on one oc- 
casion, promoted it, might as probably, on an- 
other occasion, obstruct it. 

But the principle is necessary for us before we 
are able to discover it by reasoning, and therefore 
is made a part of our constitution, and produces 
its effects before the use of reason. | 

This principle remains in all its force when we 
come to the use of reason; but we learn to be 
more cautious in the application of it. We ob- 
serve more carefully the circumstances on which 
the past event depended, and learn to distinguish 
them from those which were accidentally conjoin- 
ed with it. 

In order to this, a number of experiments, va- 
ried in their circumstances, is often necessary. 
Sometimes a single experiment is thought sufficient 
to establish a general conclusion. Thus, when it 
was once found, that ina certain degree of cold, 
quicksilver became a hard and malleable metal, 
there was good reason to think, that the same de- 
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gree of cold will always produce this effect to the 
end of the world. 

I need hardly mention, that the whole fabric of 
natural philosophy is built upon this principle, 
and ifit be taken away, must tumble down to the 
foundation. 

Therefore the great Newton lays it down as an 
axiom, or as one of his laws of philosophising, in 
theseewords, Effectuum naturalium ejusdem generis 
easdem esse causas. This is what every man as- 
sents to as soon as he understands it, and no man 
asks a reason for it. It has therefore the most 
genuine marks of a first principle. 

It is very remarkable, that although all our ex- 
pectation of what is to happen in the course of na- 
ture is derived from the belief of this principle, 
yet no man thinks of asking what is the ground 
of this belief. 

Mr Hume, I think, was the first who put this 
question ; and he has shewn clearly and invinci- 
bly, that it is neither grounded upon reasoning, 
nor has that kind of intuitive evidence which ma- 
thematical axioms have. It is not a necessary 
truth. 

He has endeavoured to account for it upon his 
own principles. It is not my business at present 
to examine the account he has given of this uni- 
versal’ belief of mankind ; because, whether his 
account of it be just or not, (and I think it is not,) 
yet, as this belief is universal among mankind, 
and is not grounded upon any antecedent reason- 
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ing but upon the constitution of the mind itself, 
it must be acknowledged to be a first principle, in 
the sense in which I use that word. 

I do not at all affirm, that those I have men- 
tioned are all the first principles from which we 
may reason concerning contingent truths. Such 
enumerations, even when made after much reflec- 
tion, are seldom pertect. 


CHAP. VI. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF NECESSARY TRUTHS. 


Asour most of the first principles of necessary 
truths there has been no dispute, and therefore it 
is the less necessary to dwell upon them. It will 
be sufficient to divide them into different classes ; 
to mention some, by way of specimen, in each 
class; and to make some remarks on those of 
which the truth has been called in question. 

They may, I think, most properly be divided 
according to the sciences to which they belong. 

1. There are some first principles that may be 
called grammatical ; such as, that every adjective 
in a sentence must belong to some substantive ex- 
pressed or understood ; that every complete sen- 
tence must have a verb. 

Those who have attended to the structure of 
language, and formed distinct notions of the na- 
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ture and use of the various parts of speech, per- 
ctive, without reasoning, that these, and many 
other such principles, are necessarily true. 

2. There are logical axioms ; such as, that any 
contexture of words which does not make a pro- 
position, is neither true nor false ; that every pro- 
position is either true or false; that no proposi- 
tion can be both true and false at the same time ; 
that teasoning in a circle proves nothing ; that 
whatever may be truly affirmed of a genus, may be 
truly affirmed of all the species, and all the indivi- 
duals belonging to that genus. 

3. Every one knows there are mathematical ax- 
ioms. Mathematicians have, from the days of 
Euclid, very wisely laid down the axioms or first 
principles on which they reason. And the effect 
which this appears to have had upon the stability 
and happy progress of this science, gives no small 
encouragement to attempt to lay the foundation 
of other sciences in a similar manner, as far as we 
are able. 

Mr Hume hath discovered, as he appreliends, 
a weak side, even in mathematical axioms; and 
thinks, that it is not strictly true, for instance, that 
two right lines can cut one another in one point 
only. | 

The principle he reasons from is, That every 
simple idea is a copy of a preceding impression ; 
and therefore, in its precision and accuracy, can 
never go beyond its original. From which he rea- 
sons in this manner: No man ever saw or felt a 
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line so. straight, that it might not cut another, 
equally straight, in twa or more points. There- 
fore there can be no idea of such a line. 

The ideas that are most essential to geometry, 
such as, those of equality, of a straight line, and 
of a square surface, are far, he says, from being 
distinct and determinate ; and the definitions de- 
stroy the pretended demonstrations. Thus, ma- 
thematical demonstration is found to be a rope of 
sand. : 

I agree with this acute author, that, if we could 
form no notion of points, lines, and surfaces, more 
accurate than those we see and handle, there | 
could be no mathematical demonstration. 

But every man that has understanding, by ana- 
lysing, by abstracting and compounding the rude 
materials exhibited by his senses, can fabricate, in 
his own mind, those elegant and accurate forms of 
mathematical lines, surfaces, and solids. 

If a man finds himself incapable of forming a 
precise and determinate notion of the figure which 
Mathematicians call a cube, he not only is no 
Mathematician, but is incapable of being one. 
But, if he has a precise and determinate notion of 
that figure, he must perceive, that it is terminated 
by six mathematical surfaces, perfectly square, and 
perfectly equal. He must perceive, that these 
surfaces are terminated by twelve mathematical 
lines, perfectly straight, and perfectly equal, and 
that those lines are terminated by eight mathema- 
tical points. 
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When a man is conscious of having these con- 
ceptions distinct and determinate, as every Ma- 
thematician is, it is in vain to bring metaphysical 
arguments to convince him that they are not dis- 
tinct. You may as well bring arguments to con- 
vince a man racked with pain that he feels no 
pain. 

Every theory that is inconsistent with our ha- 
ving accurate notions of mathematical lines, sur- 
faces, und solids, must be false. Therefore it fol- 
lows, that they are not copies of our impressions. 

The Medicean Venus is not a copy of the block 

,of marble from which it was made. It is true, 
that the elegant statue was formed out of the rude 
block, and that too by a manual operation, which, 
in.a literal sense, we may call abstraction. Ma- 
thematical notions are formed in the understand- 
ing by an abstraction of another kind, out of the 
rude perceptions of our senses. 

As the truths of natural philosophy are not ne- 
cessary truths, but contingent, depending upon 
the will of the Maker of the world, the principles 
from which they are deduced must be of the same 
nature, and therefore belong not to this class. 

4. I think there are axioms, even in matters of 
taste. Notwithstanding the variety found among 
men, in taste, there are, I apprehend, some com- 
mon principles, even in matters of this kind. I 
never heard of any man who thought it a beauty 
in a human face to want a nose, or an eye, or to 
have the mouth on one side. How many ages 
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have passed since the days of Homer! Yet, in this 
long tract of ages, there never was found a man 
who took Thersites for a beauty. 

The jine arts are very properly called the arts of 
taste, because the principles of both are the same ; 
and in the fine arts, we find no less agreement a- 
mong those who practise them than among other 
artists. 

No work of taste can be either relished or un- 
derstood by those who do not agree with the au- 
thor in the principles of taste. 

Homer, and Virgil, and Shakespear, and Mil- 
ton, had the same taste; and all men who have 
been acquainted with their writings, and agree in 
the admiration of them, must have the same taste. 

The fundamental rules of poetry and music and 
painting, and dramatic action and eloquence, have 
been always the same, and will be so to the end of 
the world. 

The variety we find among men in matters of 
taste is easily accounted: for, consistently with 
what we have advanced. 

There is a taste that is acquired, and a taste that 
is natural. This holds with respect both to the 
external sense of taste and the internal. Habit 
and fashion have a powerful influence upon both. 

Of tastes that are natural, there are some that 
may be called rational, others that are merely ani- 
mal. 

Children are delighted with brilliant and gaudy 
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colours, with romping and noisy mirth, with feats 
of agility, strength, or cunning ; and savages have 
much the same taste as children. 

But there are tastes that are more intellectual. 
It is the dictate of our rational nature, that love 
and admiration are misplaced when there is no in- 
trinsic worth in the object. 

In those operations of taste which are rational, 
we judge of the real worth and excellence of the 
object, and our love or admiration is guided by 
that judgment. In such operations there is judg- 
ment as well as feeling, and the feeling depends 
upon the judgment we form of the object. 

I do not maintain that taste, so far as it is ac- 
quired, or so far as it is merely animal, can be re- 
duced to principles. But as far as it is founded 
on judgment, it certainly may. 

The virtues, the graces, the muses, have a beau- 
ty that is intrinsic. It lies not in the feelings of 
the spectator, but in the real excellence of the 
object. If we do not perceive their beauty, it is 
owing to the defect or to the perversion of our fa- 
culties. 

And as there is an original beauty in certain 
moral and intellectual qualities, so there is a bor- 
rowed and derived beauty in the natural signs and 
expressions of such qualities. 

The features of the human face, the modula- 
tions of the voice, and the proportions, attitudes, 
and gesture of the body, are all natural expres- 
sions of good or bad qualities of the person, and 
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derive a beauty or a ‘deformity from the qualities 
which they express. 

Works of art express some snag of the artist, 
and often derive an additional beauty from their 
utility or fitness for their end. 

Of such things. there are some that ought to 
please, and others that ought to displease. If they 
do not, it is owing to some defect in the specta- 
tor. But what has real excellence will always 
please those who have a correct judgment’ and a 
sound heart. | 

The sum of what has been said upon this subject 
is, that, setting aside the tastes which men acquire 
by habit and fashion, there is a natural taste, which 
is partly animal, and partly rational. With regard 
to the first, all we can say is, that the Author of 
nature, for wise reasonsgpas formed us so as to re- 
ceive pleasure from the contemplation of certain 
objects, and disgust from others, before we are ca- 
pable of perceiving any real excellence in the one, 
or defect in the other. But that taste which we may 
call rational, is that part of our constitution by 
which we are made to receive pleasure from the 
contemplation of what we conceive to be excel- 
lent in its kind, the pleasure being annexed to this 
judgment, and regulated by it.: This taste may be 
truce or false, according as it is founded on a true 
or false judgment. And if it may be true or false, 
it must have first principles. 

5. There are also first principles in morals. 

That an unjust action has more demerit than an 
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ungenerous one: That a generous action has more 
merit than a merely just one: That no man ought 
to be blamed for what it was not in his power to 
hinder: That we ought not to do to others what 
we would think unjust or unfair to be done to us 
in like circumstances: These are moral axioms, 
and many others might be named which appear to 
me to have no less evidence than those of mathe- 
matics. 

Some perhaps may think, that our determina- 
tions, either in matters of taste or in morals, ought 
not to be accounted necessary truths : That they 
are grounded upon the constitution of that facul- 
ty which we call taste, and of that which we call 
the moral sense or conscience ; which faculties 
might have been so constituted as to have given 
determinations different, pr even contrary to those 
they now give: That a eb is nothing sweet or 
bitter in itself, but according as it agrees or disa- 
grees with the external sense called taste ; so there 
is nothing beautiful or ugly in itself, but accord- 
ing as it agrees or disagrees with the internal sense 
which we also call taste; and nothing morally good 
or ill in itself, but according as it agrees or disa- 
grees with our moral sense. 

This indeed is a system, with regard to morals 
and taste, which hath been supported in modern 
times by great authorities. And if this system be 
true, the consequence must be, that there can be 
no principles, either of taste or of morals, that are 
necessary truths. For, according to this system, 
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all our determinations, both with regard to mat- 
ters of taste, and with regard to morals, are re- 
duced to matters of fact. I mean to such as these, 
that by our constitution we have on such occa- 
sions certain agreeable feelings, and on other oc- 
casions certain disagreeable feelings. 

But I cannot help being of a contrary opinion, 
being persuaded, that a man who determined that 
polite behaviour has great deformity, and that 
there is a great beauty in rudeness and ill breeding, 
would judge wrong whatever his feelings were. 

In like manner, I cannot help thinking, that a 
man who determined that there is more moral 
worth in cruelty, perfidy, and injustice, than in 
generosity, justice, prudence, and temperance, 
would judge wrong whatever his constitution was. 

And if it be true that there is judgment in our 
determinations of taste and of morals, it must be 
granted, that. what is true or false in morals, or in 
matters of taste, is necessarily so. For this rea- 
son, I have ranked the first principles of morals 
and of taste under the class of necessary truths. 

6. The last class of first principles I shall men- 
tion, we may call metaphysical. | 

I shall particularly consider three of these, be- 
cause they have been called in question by Mr 
Hume. 

The first is, That the qualities which we per- 
ceive by our senses must have a subject, which | 
we call body, and that the thoughts we are con- 
scious of must have a subject, which we call mind. 
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_It is not more evident that two and two make 
four, than it is that figure cannot exist, unless 
there be something that is figured,.nor motion 
without something that is moved. I not only per- 
ceive figure and motion, but I perceive them to 
be qualities : They have a necessary relation to 
something in which they exist as their subject. 
The difficulty which some Philosophers have found 
in admitting this, is entirely owing to the theory of 
ideas. A subject of the sensible qualities which 
we perceive by our senses, is not an idea either of 
sensation or of consciousness ; therefore, say they, 
we have no such idea. Or, in the style of Mr 
Hume, from what impression is the idea of sub- 
stance derived? It is not a copy of any impres- 
sion ; therefore there is no such idea. 

The distinction between sensible qualities, and 
the substance to which they belong, and between 
thought, and the mind that thinks, is not the in- 
vention of Philosophers; it is found in the struc- 
ture of all languages, and therefore must be com- 
mon to al] men who speak with understanding. 
And I believe no man, however sceptical he may 
be in speculation, can talk on the common affairs 
of life for half an hour, without saying things that 
imply his belief of the reality of these distinctions. 

Mr Locke acknowledges, ‘* That we cannot 
“‘ conceive how simple ideas of sensible qualities 
ce should subsist alone; and therefore we suppose 
«« them to exist in, and to be supported by some 
«¢ common subject.” In his Essay, indeed, some 
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of his expressions seem to leave it dubious, whe- 
ther this belief, that sensible qualities must havea 
subject, be a true judgment or a vulgar prejudice. 
But in his first letter to the Bishop of Worcester, 
he removes this doubt, and quotes many passages 
of his Essay, to shew that he neither denied, nor 
doubted of the existence of substances, both think- 
ing and material; and that he believed their ex- 
istence on the same ground the Bishop did, to 
wit, “© on the repugnancy to our conceptions, 
‘‘ that modes and accidents should subsist by 
‘¢ themselves.”’ He offers no proof of this repug- 
nancy ; nor, I think, can any proof of it be given, 
because it is a first principle. 

- It were to be wished that Mr Locke, who in- 
quired so accurately and so laudably into the ori- 
gin, certainty, and extent of human knowledge, 
had turned his attention more particularly to the 
origin of these two opinions which he firmly be- 
lieved ; to wit, that sensible qualities must have a 
subject which we call body, and that thought 
must have a subject which we call mind. <A due 
attention to these two opinions which govern the 
belief of all men, even of sceptics in the practice 
of life, would probably have led him to perceive, 
that sensation and consciousness are not the only 
sources of human knowledge; and that there are 
principles of belief'in human nature, of which we 
can give no other account but that they necessa- 
rily result from the constitution of our faculties ; 
and that if it were in our power to throw off their 
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influence upon our practice and conduct, we could 
neither speak nor act like reasonable men. 

We cannot give a reason why we believe even 
our sensations to be real and not fallacious ; why 
we believe what we'‘are conscious of ; why we 
trust any of our natural faculties. We say, it must 
be so, it cannot be otherwise. This expresses 
only a strong belief, which is indeed the voice of 
nature, and which therefore in vain we attempt 
to resist. But if, in spite of nature, we resolve to 
go deeper, and not to trust our faculties, without 
a reason to shew that they cannot be fallacious, 
I am afraid, that seeking to become wise, and to 
be as gods, we shall become foolish, and being un- 
satisfied with the lot of humanity, we shall throw 
off common sense. 

The second metaphysical principle I mention is, 
That whatever begins to exist, must have a cause 
which produced it. 

Philosophy is indebted to Mr Hume in this re- 
spect among others, that, by calling in question 
many of the first principles of human knowledge, 
he hath put speculative men upon inquiring more 
carefully than wads done before, into the nature 
of the evidence upon which they rest. Truth can 
never suffer by a fair inquiry ; it can bear to be 
seen naked and in the fullest light ; and the strict- 
est examination will always turn out in the issue to 
its advantage. I believe Mr Hume was the first 
who ever called in question whether things that 
begim to exist must have a cause. 
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With regard to this point, we must hold one of 
these. three things, either that it is an opinion, 
for which we have no evidence, and which men 
have foolishly taken up without ground; or, se- 
condiy, That it is capable of direct proof by argu- 
ment ; or, thirdly, That it is self-evident, and needs 
no proof, but ought to be received as an axiom, 
which cannot by reasonable men be called in ques- 
tion. ° 

The first of these suppositions would put an end 
to all philosophy, to all religion, to all reasoning 
that would carry us beyond the objects of sense, 
and to all prudence in the conduct of life. 

As to the second supposition, that this prin- 
ciple may be proved by direct reasoning, I am a- 
fraid we shall find the proof extremely difficult, if 
not altogether impossible. 

I know only of three or four arguments that 
have been urged by Philosophers, in the way of 
abstract reasoning, to proye, that things which 
begin to exist must have a cause. 

One is offered by Mr Hobbes, another by Dr 
Samuel Clarke, another by Mr Locke. Mr Hume, 
in his Treatise of Human Nature, has examined 
them all; and, in my opinion, has shewn, that 
they take for granted the thing to be proved; a 
kind of false reasoning, which men are very apt 
to fall into when they attempt to prove what 1s 
self-evident. 

‘It has been thought, that although this prin- 
ciple does not admit of proof from abstract: rea- 
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soning, it may be proved from experience, and 
may be justly drawn by induction from instances 
that fall within our observations. 

I conceive this method of proof will leave us in 
great uncertainty, for these three reasons : 

lst, Because the proposition to be proved is not 
a contingent but a necessary proposition. It is 
not, that things which begin to exist commonly 
have a cause, or even that they always in fact 
have a cause; but that they must have a cause, 
and cannot begin to exist without a cause. 

Propositions of this kind, from their nature, are 
incapable of proof by induction. Experience in- 
forms us only of what is or has been, not of what 
must be; and the conclusion must be of the same 
nature with the premises. 

For this reason, no mathematical proposition 
can be proved by induction. ‘hough it should 
be found by experience in a thousand cases, that 
the area of a plane triangle is equal to the rect- 
angle under the altitude and half the base, this 
would not prove that it must be so in all cases and 
cannot be otherwise; which is what the Mathe. 
matician affirms. 

In like manner, though we had the most ample 
experimental proof, that things which have begun 
to exist had a cause, this would not prove that 
they must have a cause. Experience may shew 
us what. is the established course of nature, but 
can never shew what connections of things are in 
their nature necessary. 
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2dly, General maxims, grounded on experience, 
have only a degree of probability proportioned to 
the extent of our experience, and ought always to 
be understood so as to leave room for exceptions, 
if future experience shall discover any such. 

The law of gravitation has as full a proof from 
experience and induction as any principle can be 
supposed to have. Yet, if any Philosopher should, 
by clear experiment, shew that there is a hind of 
matter in some bodies which does not gravitate, 
the law of gravitation ought to be limited by that 
exception. 

Now it is evident, that men have never consider- 
ed the principle of the necessity of causes, as a 
truth of this kind which may admit of limitation 
or exception ; and therefore it has not been re-- 
ceived upon this kind of evidence. 

Sdly, I do not see that experience could satis- 
fy us that every change in nature actually has a 
cause. | 

In the far greatest part of the changes in nature 
that fall within our observation, the causes are 
unknown; and therefore, from experience, we can- 
not know whether they have causes or not. 

Causation is not an object of sense. The only 
experience we can have of it, is in the conscious- 
ness we have of exerting some power in ordering 
our thoughts and actions. But this experience is 
surely too narrow a foundation for a general con- 
clusion, that all things that have, had, or shall 
have a beginning, must have a cause. 
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‘For these reasons, this principle cannot be 
drawn from experience, any more than from ab- 
stract reasoning. 

The third supposition is, That it is to be admit- 
ted as a first or self-evident principle. Two rea- 
sous may be urged for this. — 

1s#, The universal consent of mankind, not of 
Philosophers only, but of the rude and unlearned 
vulgar. 

Mr Hume, as far as I know, was the first that 
ever expressed any doubt of this principle. And 
when we consider that he has rejected every prin- 
ciple of human knowledge, excepting that of con- 
sciousness, and has not even spared the axioms of 
mathematics, his authority is of small weight. 

Indeed, with regard to first principles there is 
no reason why the opinion of a Philosopher should 
have more authority than that of another man of 
common sense, who has been accustomed to judge 
in such cases. ‘The illiterate vulgar are compe- 
tent judges; and the Philosopher has no preroga- 
tive in matters of this kind ; but he is more liable 
than they to be misled by a favourite system, es- 
pecially if it is his own. 

Setting aside the authority of Mr Hume, what 
has philosophy been employed in, since men first 
began to philosophise, but in the investigation of 
the causes of things? This it has always professed 
when we trace it to its cradle. It never entered 
into sny man’s thought, before the Philosopher 
we have mentioned, to put the previous question, 
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whether things have a cause or not? Had it been 
thought possible that they might not, it may be 
presumed, that, in the variety of absurd and con- 
tradictory causes assigned, some one would have 
had recourse to this hypothesis. 

_ They could conceive the world to arise from an 
egg, from a struggle between love and strife, be- 
tween moisture and drought, between heat and 
cold ; but they never supposed that it had no*cause. 
We know not any Atheistic sect that ever had re- 
course to this topic, though by it they might have 
evaded every argument that could be brought 
against them, and answered all objections to their 
system. 

But rather than adopt such an absurdity, they 
contrived some imaginary cause ; such as chance, 
a concourse of atoms, or necessity, as the cause of 
the universe. 

The accounts which Philosophers have given of 
particular phenomena, as well as of the universe 
in general, proceed upon the same principle. 
That every phenomenon must have a cause, wag 
always taken for granted. Nil turpius physico, 
says Cicero, quam fieri sine causa quicquam dicere. 
Though an Academic, he was dogmatical in this. 
And Plato, the Father of the Academy, was no less 
so. “ [ldves yae adivarov ywes aris yéveow oyei.” 
Timeus. It is impossible that any thing should 
have its origin without a cause. 

I believe Mr Hume was the first who ever held 
the contrary. This, indeed, he avows, and as 
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sumes the honour of the discovery. “ Itis,” says 
he, “ a maxim in philosophy, that whatever begins 
“ to exist, must have a cause of existence. ‘This 
«¢ is commonly taken for granted in all reasonings, 
‘‘ without any proof given or demanded. It is 
‘* supposed to be founded on intuition, and to be 
‘‘ one of those maxims, which, though they may 
‘¢ be denied with the lips, it is impossible for men 
‘¢ in tkeir hearts really to doubt of. But, if we ex- 
“amine this maxim by the idea of knowledge 
*¢ above explained, we shall discover in it no mark 
‘¢ of such intuitive certainty.” The meaning of: 
this seems to be, that it did not suit with his 
theory of intuitive certainty, and therefore he ex- 
cludes it from that privilege. 

The vulgar adhere to this maxim as firmly and 
universally as the Philosophers. Their supersti- 
tions have the same origin as the systems of Phi- 
losophers, to wit, a desire to know the causes of 
things. Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
is the universal sense of men ; but to say that any 
thing can happen without a cause, shocks the 
common sense of a savage. 

This universal belief of mankind is easily ac- 
counted for, if we allow that the necessity of a 
cause of every event is obvious to the rational 
powersofa man. But it is impossible to account 
for it otherwise. It cannot be ascribed to educa- 
tion, to systems of philosophy, or to priestcraft. 
One would think, that a Philosopher who takes it 
‘to be a general delusion or prejudice, would en. 
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deavour to show from what causes in human na- 
ture such a general error may take its rise. But 
I forget that Mr Hume might answer upon his 
own principles, that since things may happen with- 
out a cause, this error and delusion of men may be 
universal without any cause. 

A second reason why I conccive this to be a 
first principle is, That mankind not only assent to 
it in speculation, but that the practice of life is 
grounded upon it in the most important matters, 
even in cases where experience leaves us doubt- 
ful ; and it is impossible to act with common pru- 
dence if we set it aside. 

In great families there are so many bad things 
done by a certain personage called nobody, that it 
is proverbial, that there is a nobody about every 
house who does a great deal of mischief ; and even 
where there is the exactest inspection and govern- 
ment, many events will happen of which no other 
author can be found: So that, if we trust merely 
to experience in this matter, nobody will be found 
to be a very active person, and to have no incon- 
siderable share in the management of affairs. But 
whatever countenance this system may have from 
experience, it is too shocking to common sense to 
impose upon the most ignorant. <A child knows, 
that when his top, or any of his playthings are ta- 
ken away, it must be done by somebody. Per- 
haps it would not be difficult to persuade him that 
it was done by some invisible being ; but that it 
should be done by nobody he cannot believe. 
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Suppose a man’s house to be broke open, his 
money and jewels taken away. Such things have 
happened times innumerable without any apparent 
cause ; and were he only to reason from experi- 
ence in such a case, how must he behave? He 
must put in one scale the instances wherein a 
cause was found of such an event, and in the other 
scale, the instances where no cause was found, and 
the preponderant scale must determine, whether 
it be miost probable that there was a cause of this 
event, or that there was none. Would any man 
of common understanding have recourse to such 
an expedient to direct his judgment ? 

Suppose a man to be found dead on the high- 
way, his skull fractured, his body pierced with 
deadly wounds, his watch and money carried off. 
The coroner’s jury sits upon the body, and the 
question is put, What was the cause of this man’s 
death, was it accident, or jfélo de se, or murder by 
persons unknown ? Let us suppose an adept in 
Mr Hume’s philosophy to make one of the jury, 
and that he insists upon the previous question, 
whether there was any cause of the event; or 
whether it happened without a cause ? 

Surely, upon Mr Hume’s principles, a great deal 
might be said upon this point; and, if the matter 
is to be determined by past experience, it is du- 
bious on which side the weight of argument might 
stand. But we may venture to say, that if Mr 
Hume had been of such a jury, he would have laid 
aside his philosophical principles, and acted ac- 
cording to the dictates of common prudence. 
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Many passages might be produced, even in 
Hume’s philosophical writings, in which he, una- 
wares, betrays the same inward conviction of the 
necessity of causes which is common to other 
men. I shall mention only one, in the treatise of 
human nature, and in that part of it where he com- 
bats this very principle: ‘‘ As to those impres- 
‘© sions,”’ says he, ‘* which arise from the senses, 
‘¢ their ultimate cause is, in my opinion, perfectly 
« inexplicable by human reason; and it will al- 
“‘ ways be impossible to decide with certainty, 
‘© whether they arise immediately from the object, 
«‘ or are produced by the creative power of the 
¢¢ mind, or are derived from the Author of our be- 
© ing.” . 

Among these alternatives, he never thought of 
their not arising from any cause. 

The arguments which Mr Hume offers, to prove 
that this is not a self-evident principle, are three. 
First, That all certainty arises from a comparison 
of ideas, and a discovery of their unalterable rela- 
tions, none of which relations imply this proposi- 
tion, that whatever has a beginning must have a 
cause of existence. This theory of certainty has 
been examined before in Chap. 3. of this Essay. 

The second argument is, That whatever we can 
conceive is possible. This has likewise been exa- 
mined. 

The ¢hird argument is, That what we call a 
cause, is only something antecedent to, and always 
conjoined with the effect. This is also one of Mr 
Hume’s peculiar doctrines, which we may have 
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occasion to consider afterwards. It is sufficient 
here to observe, that we may learn from it that 
night is the cause of day, and day the cause of 
night: For no two things have more constantly 
followed each other since the beginning of the 
world. 7 

The Jast metaphysical principle I mention, 
which is opposed by the same author, is, That de- 
sign, and intelligence in the cause, may be infer- 
red, With certainty, from marks or signs of it in 
the effect. 

Intelligence, design and skill, are not objects 
of the external senses, nor can we be conscious of 
them in any person but ourselves. Even in our- 
selves, we cannot, with propriety, be said to be 
conscious of the natural or acquired talents we pos- 
sess. We are conscious only of the operations of 
mind in which they are exerted. Indeed, a man 
comes to know his own mental abilities, just as he 
knows another man’s, by the effects they produce, 
when there is occasion to put them to exercise. 

A man’s wisdom is known to us only by the 
signs of it in his conduct; his eloquence by the 
signs of it in his speech. In the same manner we 
judge of his virtue, of his fortitude, and of all his 
talents and qualities of mind. 

Yet it is to be observed, that we judge of men’s 
talents with as little doubt or hesitation as we 
judge of the immediate objects of sense. 

One person, we are sure, is a perfect idiot ; an- 
other who feigns idiocy to screen himself from 
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punishment, is found upon trial to have the under- 
standing of a man, and to be accountable for his 
conduct. We perceive one man to be open, ano- 
ther cunning; one to be ignorant, another very 
knowing ; one to be slow of understanding, ano- 
ther quick. Every man forms such judgments of 
those he converses with; and the common affairs 
of life depend upon such judgments. We can as 
little avoid them as we can avoid seeing what is 
before our eyes. 

From this it appears, that it is no less a part of 
the human constitution, to judge of men’s charac- 
ters, and of their intellectual *powers, from the 
signs of them in their actions And discourse, than 
to judge of corporeal objects by our senses: That 
such judgments are common to the whole human 
race, that are endowed with understanding ; and 
that they are absolutely necessary in the conduct 
of life. 

Now, every judgment of this kind we form, is 
only a particular application of the general prin- 
ciple, that intelligence, wisdom, and other mental 
qualities in the cause, may be inferred from their 
marks or signs in the effect. 

The actions and discourses of men are effects, 
of which the actors and speakers are the causes. 
The effects are perceived by our senses; but the 
causes are behind the scene. We only conclude 
their existence and their degrees from our obser. 
vation of the effects. 

VOL. II. z, 
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From wise conduct we infer wisdom in the 
cause ; from brave actions we infer courage; and 
so in other cases. 

This inference is made with perfect security by 
allmen. We cannot avoid it; it is necessary in 
the ordinary conduct of life; it has therefore the 
strongest marks of being a first principle. 

Perhaps some may think that this principle may 
be learned either by reasoning or by experience, 
and therefore that there is no ground to think it a 
first principle. 

If it can be shewn to be got by reasoning, by 
all, or the greater part of those who are governed 
by it, I shall very readily acknowledge that it 
ought not to be esteemed a first principle. But I 
apprehend the contrary appears from very convin- 
cing arguments. 

First, The principle is too universal to be the 
effect of reasoning. It is common to Philoso- 
phers and to the vulgar; to the learned and the 
most illiterate ; to the civilized and to the savage : 
And of those who are governed by it, not one in 
ten thousand can give a reason for it. 

Secondly, We find Philosophers, ancient and mo- 
dern, who can reason excellently in subjects that 
admit of reasoning, when they have occasion to 
defend this principle, not offering reasons for it, 
or any medium of proof, but appealing to the com- 
mon sense of mankind ; mentioning particular in- 
stances to make the absurdity of the contrary 
opinion more apparent, and sometimes using the 
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weapons of wit and ridicule, which are very pro- 
per weapons for refuting absurdities, but altoge- 
ther improper in points that are to be determined 
by reasoning. 

To confirm this observation, I shall quote two 
authors, an ancient and a modern, who have more 
expressly undertaken the defence of this princi- 
ple than any others I remember to have met with, 
and whose good sense and ability to reason, where 
reasoning is proper, will not be doubted. 

The first is Cicero, whose words, b. 1, cap. 13, 
De divinatione, may be thus translated : 

<* Can any thing done by chance have all the 
“marks of design ? Four dice may by chance 
“‘ turn up four aces; but do you think that four 
“‘ hundred dice, thrown by ehance, will turn up 
‘¢ four hundred aces? Colours thrown upon can- 
“‘ vas without design may have some similitude 
“to a human face; but do you think they might 
‘© make as beautiful a picture as that of the Coan 
‘¢ Venus? A hog turning up the ground with his 
*‘ nose may make something of the form of the 
“ letter A; but do you think that a hog might 
“* describe on the ground the Andromache of En- 
‘* nius? Carneades imagined, that in the stone 
‘¢ quarries at Chios he found, in a stone that was 
** split, a representation of the head ofa little pan, 
‘© or sylvan deity. I believe he might find a fi- 
‘* gure not unlike; but surely not such a one as 
“ you would say had been formed by an excellent 
‘* Sculptor like Scopas. or so, verily, the case 
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‘* is, that chance never perfectly imitates design.” 
Thus Cicero. 

Now, in all this discourse I see very good sense, 
and what is apt to convince every unprejudiced 
mind ; but I see not in the whole a single step of 
reasoning. It is barely an appeal to every man’s 
common sense. 

Let us next see how the same point is handled 
by the excellent Archbishop Tillotson, First Ser- 
mon, vol. 1. 

‘¢ For I appeal to any man of reason, whether 
‘¢ any thing can be more unreasonable, than ob- 
‘* stinately to impute an effect to chance which 
‘‘ carries in the face of it all the arguments and 
“‘ characters of design? Was ever any consider- 
‘¢ able work, in which there was required a great 
‘‘ variety of parts, and an orderly and regular ad- 
‘¢ justment of these parts, done by chance? Will 
“ chance fit means to ends, and that in ten thou. 
‘¢ sand instances, and not fail in any one? How of- 
‘“* ten might a man, after he had jumbled a set of let- 
‘* ters in a bag, fling them out upon the ground, 
“ before they would fall into an exact poem, yea 
‘* or so much as make a good discourse in prose ? 
‘* And may not a little book be as easily made as 
“this great volume of the world? How long 
«* might a man sprinkle colours upon canvas with 
‘* a careless hand before they would make the ex- 
“ act picture of a man? And is a man easier 
‘© made by chance than his picture? How long 
‘© might twenty thousand blind men, which should 
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‘¢ be sent out from the remote parts of England, 
‘wander up and down before they would all 
‘‘ meet upon Salisbury plains, and fall into rank 
‘‘ and file in the exact order of an army? And 
‘* yet this is much more easy to be imagined than 
‘how the innumerable blind parts of matter 
‘< should rendezvous themselves into a world. A 
‘‘man that sees Henry the Seventh’s chapel at 
“ Westminster might with as good reasor main- 
‘tain, (yea and much better, considering the 
‘“‘ vast difference between that little structure and 
*‘ the huge fabric of the world,) that it was never 
“ contrived or built by any man, but that the 
‘¢ stones did by chance grow into those curious 
‘‘ ficures into which we see them to have been 
“ cut and graven ; and that upon a time, (as tales 
‘‘ usually begin,) the materials of that building, 
‘* the stone, mortar, timber, iron, lead, and glass, 
‘“‘ happily met together, and very fortunately ran- 
‘¢ ged themselves into that delicate order, in which 
*‘ we see them now so close compacted, that it 
‘must be a very great chance that parts them 
‘© again. What would the world think of a man 
‘‘that should advance such an opinion as this, 
« and write a book for it? If they would do him 
‘‘ right, they ought to look upon him as mad. 
‘¢ But yet he might maintain this opinion with a 
“ little more reason than any man can have to 
*< say that the world was made by chance, or that 
‘* the first man grew out of the earth, as plants do 
“now. For can any thing be more ridiculous 
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‘* and against all reason, than to ascribe the pro- 
‘¢ duction of men to the first fruitfulness of the 
“earth, without so much as one instance or ex- 
*¢ periment in any age or history to countenance 
«© sq monstrous a supposition? The thing is at 
“ first sight so gross and palpable, that no dis- 
© course about it can make it more apparent, 
¢ And yet these shameful beggars of principles, 
* whogive this precarious account of the origi- 
* nal of things, assume to themselves to be the 
‘ men of reason, the great wits of the world, the 
<¢ only cautious and wary persons, who hate to be 
‘* imposed upon, that must have convincing evi- 
“dence for every thing, and can admit nothing 
© without a clear demonstration for it.” 

In this passage, the excellent author takes what 
I conceive to be the proper method of refuting 
an absurdity, by exposiug it in different lights, in 
which every man of common understanding per- 
ceives it to be ridiculous. And although there 
is much good sense, as well as wit, in the passage 
I have quoted, I cannot find one medium of proof 
in the whole. 

I have met with one or two respectable authors 
who draw an argument from the doctrine of chan- 
ces to shew how improbable it is that a regular 
arrangement of parts should be the effect of 
chance, or that it should not be the effect of de- 
sign. 

I do not object to this reasoning ; but I would 
observe, that the doctrine of chances is a branch 
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of mathematics little more than an hundred years 
old. But the conclusion drawn from it has been 
held by all men from the beginning of the world. 
It cannot, therefore, be thought that men have 
been led to this conclusion by that reasoning. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether the first prin- 
ciple upon which all the mathematical reasoning 
about chances is grounded, is more self-evident 
than this conclusion drawn from it, or whether it 
is not a particular instance of that general conclu- 
sion. 

We are next to consider whether we may not 
learn this truth from experience, That effects 
which have all the marks and tokens of design 
must proceed from a designing cause. 

I apprehend that we cannot learn this truth 
from experience, for two reasons : 

Firsi, Because it is a necessary truth, nota con- 
tingent one. It agrees with the experience of 
mankind since the beginning of the world, that 
the area of a triangle is equal to half the rectangle 
under its base and perpendicular. It agrees no 
less with experience, that the sun rises in the east 
and sets in the west. So far as experience goes, 
these truths are upon an equal footing. But eve- 
ry man perceives this distinction between them, 
that the first is a necessary truth, and that it is 
impossible it should not be true; but the last is 
not necessary, but contingent, depending upon 
the will of him who made the world.. «is we can- 
not learn from experience that twice three must 
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necessarily make six, so neither can we learn 
from experience that certain effects must proceed 
from a designing and intelligent cause. Experi- 
ence informs us only of what has been, but never 
of what must be. 

Secondly, It may be observed, that experience 
can show a connection between a sign, and the 
thing signified by it, in those cases only, where 
both the sign and thing signified are perceived, 
and have always been perceived in conjunction. 
But if there be any case where the sign only is 
perceived, experience can never shew its connec- 
tion with the thing signified. Thus, for example, 
thought is a sign of a thinking principle or mind. 
But how do we know that thought cannot be 
without a mind? If any man should say that he 
knows this by experience, he deceives himself. 
It is impossible he can have any experience of 
this ; because, though we have an immediate 
knowledge of the existence of thought in ourselves 
by consciousness, yet we have no immediate know- 
ledge of a mind. The mind is not an immediate 
object either of sense or of consciousness. We 
may therefore justly conclude, that the necessary 
connection between thought and a mind, or think- 
ing being, is not learned from experience. 

The same reasoning may be applied to the con- 
nection between a work excellently fitted for 
some purpose and design in the author, or cause 
of that work. One of these, to wit, the work, 
may be an immediate object of perception. But 
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the design and purpose of the author cannot be 
an immediate object of perception ; and therefore 
experience can never inform us of any connection 
between the one and the other, far less of a neces- 
sary connection. 

Thus I think it appears, that the principle we 
have been considering, to wit, that from certain 
signs or indications in the effect, we may infer, 
that there must have been intelligence, wisdom, or 
other intellectual or moral qualities in the cause, 
is a principle which we get, neither by reasoning 
nor by experience ; and therefore, if it be a true 
principle, it must be a first principle. There isin 
the human understanding a light, by which we 
see immediately the evidence of it, when there is 
occasion to apply it. 

Of how great importance this principle is in 
common life, we have already observed. And I 
need hardly mention its importance in natural 
theology. 

The clear marks and signatures of wisdom, 
power and goodness, in the constitution and go- 
vernment of the world, is, of all arguments that 
have been advanced for the being and providence 
of the Deity, that which in all ages has made the 
strongest impression upon candid and thinking 
minds ; an argument which has this peculiar ad- 
vantage, that it gathers strength as human know- 
ledge advances, and is more convincing at pre- 
sent than it was some centuries ago. 

King Alphonsus might say, that he could con- 
trive a better planetary system than that which 
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Astronomers held in his day. That system was 
not the work of God, but the fiction of men. 

But since the true system of the sun, moon, and 
planets, has been discovered, no man, however. 
atheistically disposed, has pretended to shew how 
a better could be contrived. 

When we attend to the marks of good contri- 
vance which appear in the works of God, every 
discovery we make in the constitution of the ma- 
terial or intellectual system becomes a hymn of 
praise to the great Creator and Governor of the 
world. And a man who is possessed of the ge- 
nuine spirit of philosophy will think it impiety to 
contaminate the divine workmanship, by mixing 
it with those fictions of human fancy, called the- 
ories and hypotheses, which will always bear the 
signatures of human folly, no less than the other 
does of divine wisdom. 

I know of no person who ever called in question 
the principle now under our consideration, when 
it is applied to the actions and discourses of men : 
For this would be to deny that we have any means 
of discerning a wise man from an idiot, or a man 
that is illiterate in the highest degree from a man 
of knowledge and learning, which no man has the 
effrontery to deny. 

But, in all ages, those who have been unfriend- 
ly to the principles of religion, have made at- 
tempts to weaken the force of the argument for 
the existence and perfections of the Deity, which 
is founded on this principle. That argument has 
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and as the meaning of this name is well under- 
stood, we shall use it. 

The argument from final causes, when reduced 
to a syllogism, has these two premises! Férst, 
That design and intelligence in the cause, may, 
with certainty, be inferred from marks or signs of 
it in the effect. This is the principle we have 
been considering, and we may call it the major 
proposition of the argument. The second, which 
we call the minor proposition, is, That there are 
in fact the clearest marks of design and wisdom 
in the works of nature; and.the conclusion is, 
that the works of nature are the effects of a wise 
and intelligent cause. One must either assent to 
the conciusion, or deny one or other of the pre- 
mises. 

Those among the ancients who denied a God 
or a Providence, seem to me to have yielded the 
major proposition, and to have denied the minor ; 
conceiving that there are not in the constitution 
of things such marks of wise contrivance as are 
sufficient to put the conclusion beyond doubt. 
This, I think, we may learn from the reasoning 
of Cotta the Academic, in the third book of Ci- 
cero, of the Nature of the Gods. 

The gradual advancement made in the know- 
ledge of nature hath put this opinion quite out of 
countenance. 

When: the structure of the human body was 
much less known than it is now, the famous Ga- 
Jen saw such evident marks of wise contrivance 
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in it, that though he had been educated an Epi- 
curean, he renounced that system, and wrote his 
book of the use of the parts of the human body, 
on purpose to convince others of what appeared so 
clear to himself, that it was impossible that such 
admirable contrivance should be the effect of 
chance. : 

Those, therefore, of later times, who are dissa- 
tisfied with this argument from final causes, have 
quitted the strong hold of the ancient Atheists, 
which had become untenable, and have chosen 
rather to make a defence against the major propo- 
sition. 

Des Cartes seems to have led the way in this, 
though he was no Atheist. But, having invented 
some new arguments for the being of God, he was 
perhaps led to disparage those that had been used 
before, that he might bring more credit to his. 
own. Or perhaps he was offended with the Peri- 
patetics, because they often mixed final causes 
with physical, in order to account for the pheno- 
mena of nature. 

He maintained, therefore, that physical causes 
only should be assigned for phenomena; that the 
philosopher has nothing to do with final causes; 
and that it is presumption in us to pretend to de- 
termine for what end any work of nature is fram. 
ed. Some of those who were great admirers of 
Des Cartes, and followed him in many points, 
differed from him in this, particularly Dr Henry 
More, and the pious Archbishop Fenelon: But 
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others, after the example of Des Cartes, have 
shewn a contempt of all reasoning from final cau- 
ses. Among these, I think, we may reckon Mau- 
pertuis and Buffon. But the most direct attack 
has been made upon this principle by Mr Hume, 
who puts an argument in the mouth of an Epicu- 
rean, on which he seems to lay great stress. 

The argument is, That the universe is a singu- 
lar effect, and therefore we can draw no conclu- 
sion from it, whether it may have been made by 
wisdom or not. 

If I understand the force of this argument, it 
amounts to this, That if we had been accustomed 
to see worlds produced, some by wisdom, and 
others without it, and had observed, that such a 
world as this which we inhabit was always the ef- 
fect of wisdom, we might then, from past expe- 
rience, conclude that this world was made by wis- 
dom ; but having no such experience, we have no 
means of forming any conclusion about it. 

That this is the strength of the argument, ap- 
pears, because if the marks of wisdom seen in one 
world be no evidence of wisdom, the like marks 
seen in ten thousand will give as little evidence, 
unless, in time past, we perceived wisdom itself 
conjoined with the tokens of it; and, *from their 
perceived conjunction in time past, conclude, that 
although, in the present world, we see only one of 
the two, the other must accompany it. 

Whence it appears, that this reasoning of Mr 
Hume is built on the supposition, that our infer- 
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ring design from the strongest marks of it, is en- 
tirely owing to our past experience of having al- 
ways found these two things conjoined. But I 
hope I have made it evident that this is not the 
case. And indeed it is evident, that, according to 
this reasoning, we can have no evidence of mind 
or design in any of our fellow-men. 

How do I know that any man of my acquain- 
tance has understanding ? I never saw his under- 
standing. I see only certain effects, which my 
judgment leads me to conclude to be marks and 
tokens of it. 

But, says the sceptical Philosopher, you can 
conclude nothing from these tokens, unless past 
experience has informed you that such tokens are 
always joined with understanding. Alas! Sir, it is 
impossible I can ever have this experience. The 
understanding of another man is no immediate ob- 
ject of sight, or of any other faculty which God 
has given me; and unless I can conclude its ex- 
istence from tokens that are visible, I have no evi- 
dence that there is understanding in any man. 

It seems then, that the man ‘who maintains, that 
there is no force in the argument from final causes, 
must, if he will be consistent, see no evidence of 
the existence of any intelligent being but himself. 
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CHAP. VII. 


‘OPINIONS ANCIENT AND MODERN ABOUT FIRST 
PRINCIPLES. 


I xnow no writer who has treated expressly of 
first principles before Aristotle ; but it is proba- 
ble that in the ancient Pythagorean school, from 
which both. Plato and Aristotle borrowed much, 
this subject had not been left untouched. 

Before the time of Aristotle, considerable pro- 
gress had been made in the mathematical sciences, 
particularly in geometry. 

The discovery of the forty-seventh proposition 
of the first book of Euclid, and of the five regular 
solids, is, by antiquity, ascribed to Pythagoras 
himself; and it is impossible he could have made 
those discoveries without knowing many other 
propositions in mathematics. Aristotle mentions 
the incommensurability of the diagonal of a square 
to its side, and gives a hint of the manneg in which 
it was demonstrated. We find likewise some of 
the axioms of geometry mentioned by Aristotle as 
axioms, and as indemonstrable principles of ma- 
thematical reasoning. 

It is probable, therefore, that, before the time of 
Aristotle, there were elementary treatises of geo- 
metry, which are now lost ; and that in them the 
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axioms were distinguished from the propositions 
‘ which require proof. 

To suppose, that so perfect a system as that of 
Euclid’s Elements was produced by one man, 
without any preceding model or materials, would 
be to suppose Euclid more than a man. We as- 
cribe to him as much as the weakness of human 
understanding will permit, if we suppose that the 
inventions in geometry, which had been made in 
a tract of preceding ages, were by him not only 
carried much further, but digested into so admi- 
rable a system, that his work obscured all that 
went before it, and made them be forgot and lost. 

Perhaps, in like manner, the writings of Ari- 
stotle with regard to first principles, and with re- 
gard to many other abstract subjects, may have 
occasioned the loss of what had been written upon 
those subjects by more ancient Philosophers. 

Whatever may be in this, in his second book 
upon demonstration he has treated very fully of 
first principles; and though he has not attempted 
any enumeration of them, he shows very clearly, 
that all demonstration must be built upon truths 
which are evident of themselves, but cannot be 
demonstrated. His whole doctrine of syllogisms 
is grounded upon a few axioms, from which he 
endeavours to demonstrate the rules of syllogism 
in a mathematical way ; and in his topics he points 
out many of the first principles of probable rea- 
soning. 

As long as the philosophy of Aristotle prevail- 
ed, it was held as a fixed point, that all proof must 
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be drawn from principles already known and 
pranted. 

We must observe, however, that, in that philo- 
sophy, many things were assumed as first princi- 
ples, which have no just claim to that character ; 
such as, that the earth is at rest; that nature ab- 
hors a vacuum; that there is no change in the. 
heavens above the sphere of the moon; that the 
heavenly bodies move in circles, that beipg the 
most perfect figure ; that bodies do not gravitate 
in their proper place ; and many others. 

The Peripatetic philosophy, therefore, instead 
of being deficient in first principles, was redun- 
dant ; instead of rejecting those that are truly 
such, it adopted, as first principles, many vulgar 
prejudices and rash judgments: And this seems 
in general to have been the spirit of ancient phi- 
losophy. | 

It is true, there were, among the ancients, 
sceptical Philosophers who professed to have no 
principles, and held it to be the greatest virtue in 
a Philosopher to withhold assent, and keep his 
judgment in a perfect equilibrium between con- 
tradictory opinions. But though this sect was 
defended by some persons of great erudition and 
acuteness, it died of itself, and the dogmatic phi- 
losophy of Aristotle obtained a complete triumph 
over it. 

What Mr Hume says of those who are sceptical 
with regard to moral distinctions, seems to have 
had its accomplishment in the ancient sect of 
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Sceptics. ‘* The only way, says he, of convert- 
“ing antagonists of this kind, is to leave them to 
‘¢ themselves; for finding that nobody keeps up 
“ the controversy with them, it is probable they 
‘¢ will at last of themselves, from mere weariness, 
“ come over to the side of common sense and rea- 
-* son.” 

Setting aside this small sect of the Sceptics, 
which, was extinct many ages before the authority 
of Aristotle declined, I know of no opposition 
made to first principles among the ancients. The 
disposition was, as has been observed, not to op- 
pose but to multiply them beyond measure. 

Men have always been prone, when they leave 
one extreme to run into the opposite ; and this 
spirit in the ancient philosophy to multiply first 
principles beyond reason, was a strong presage, 
that, when the authority of the Peripatetic system 
was at an end, the next reigning system would di- 
minish their number beyond reason. 

This accordingly happened in that great revo- 
lution of the philosophical republic brought about 
by Des Cartes. That truly great reformer in phi- 
losophy, cautious to avoid the snare in which Ari- 
stotle was taken, of admitting things as first prin- 
ciples too rashly, resolved to doubt of every thing, 
and to withhold his assent, until it was. forced by 
the clearest evidence. 

Thus Des Cartes brought himself into that very 
state of suspense, which the ancient Sceptics re- 
commended as the highest perfection of a wise 
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man, and the only road to tranquillity of mind. 
But he did not remain long in this state; his 
doubt did not arise from despair of finding the 
truth, but from caution, that he might not be 
imposed upon, and embrace a cloud instead of a 
goddess. 

His very doubting convinced him of his own 
existence ; for that which docs not exist, can nei- 
ther doubt, nor believe, nor reason. 

Thus he emerged from universal scepti¢ism by 
this short enthymeme, cogito, ergo sum. 

This enthymeme consists of an antecedent pro- 
position, J thnk, and a conclusion drawn from it, 
therefore I exist. 

If it should be asked, how Des Cartes came to 
be certain of the antecedent proposition, it is evi- 
dent, that for this he trusted to the testimony of 
consciousness. He was conscious that he thought, 
and needed no other argument, 

So that the first principle which he adopts in 
this famous enthymeme is this, That those doubts, 
and thoughts, and reasonings, of which he was 
conscious, did certainly exist, and that his con- 
sciousness put their existence beyond all doubt. 

It might have been objected to this first prin- 
ciple of Des Cartes, how do you know that your 
consciousness cannot deceive you? You have 
supposed, that all you see, and hear, and handle, 
may be an illusion. Why therefore should the 
power of consciousness have this prerogative, to 
be believed implicitly, when all our other powers 
are supposed fallacious ? 
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. Tothis objection, I know no other answer that 
can be made, but that we find it impossible to 
doubt of things of which we are conscious. The 
constitution of our nature forces this belief upon 
us irresistibly. 

This is true, and is sufficient to justify Des 
Cartes, in assuming, as a first principle, the exist- 
ence of thought, of which he was conscious. 

He ought, however, to have gone further in 
this track, and to have considered whether there 
may not be other first principles which ought to 
be adopted for the same reason. But he did not 
see this to be necessary, conceiving that, upon 
this one first principle, he could support the whole 
fabric of human knowledge. 

To proceed to the conclusion of Des Cartes’s 
enthymeme. From the existence of his thought 
he infers his own existence. Here he assumes 
another first principle, not a contingent, but a ne- 
cessary one ; to wit, that where there is thought, 
there must be a thinking being or mind. 

Having thus ‘established his own existence, he 
proceeds to prove the existence of a supreme and 
infinitely perfect Being ; and, from the perfection 
of the Deity, he infers that his senses, his memo- 
ry and the other faculties which God had given 
him, are not fallacious. 

Whereas other men, from the beginning of the 
world, had taken for granted, as a first principle, 
the truth and reality of what they perceive by 
their senses, and from thence inferred the exist- 
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ence of a Supreme Author and Maker of the 
world, Des Cartes took a contrary course, con- 
ceiving that the testimony of our senses, and of 
all our faculties, excepting that of consciousness, 
ought not to be taken for granted, but to be pro- 
ved by argument. 

Perhaps some may think that Des Cartes meant 
only to admit no other first principle of contin- 
gent truths besides that of consciousness; but 
that he allowed the axioms of mathematics, and 
of other necessary truths to be received without 
proof. 

But I apprehend this was not his intention: 
For the truth of mathematical axioms must de- 
pend upon the truth of the faculty by which we 
judge of them. If the faculty be fallacious, we 
may be deceived by trusting to it. Therefore, as 
he supposes that all our faculties, excepting con- 
sciousness, may be fallacious, and attempts to 
prove by argument that they are not, it follows, 
that, according to his principles, even mathema- 
tical axioms require proof. Neither did he allow 
that there are any necessary truths, but maintain- 
ed, that the truths which are commonly so called, 
depend upon the will of God. And we find his 
followers, who may be supposed to understand his 
principles, agree in maintaining, that the know- 
ledge of our own existence is the first and funda- 
mental principle from which all knowledge must 
be deduced by one who proceeds regularly in phi- 
losophy, 
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There is, no doubt, a beauty in raising a large 
fabric of knowledge upon a few first principles. 
The stately fabric of mathematical knowledge, 
raised upon the foundation of a few axioms and 
definitions, charms every beholder. Des Cartes, 
who was well acquainted with this beauty in the 
mathematical sciences, seems to have been ambi- 
tious to give the same beautiful simplicity to his 
system of philosophy ; and therefore sought only 
one first principle as the foundation of all our 
knowledge, at least of contingent truths. 

And so far has his authority prevailed, that 
those who came after him have almost universally 
followed him in this track. This, therefore, may 
be considered as the spirit of modern philosophy, 
to allow of no first principles of contingent truths 
but this one, that the thoughts and operations of 
our own minds, of which we are conscious, are 
self-evidently real and true ; but that every thing 
else that is contingent is.to be proved by argu- 
ment. | 

The existence of a material world, and of what 
we perceive by our senses, is not self-evident, ac- 
cording to this philosophy. Des Cartes founded 
it upon this argument, That God, who hath given 
us Our senses, and all our faculties, is no deceiver, 
and therefore they are not fallacious. 

I endeavoured to show, that if it be not admit- 
ted as a first principle, that our faculties are not 
fallacious, nothing else can be admitted ; and that 
it is impossible to prove this by argument, unless 
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God should give us new faculties to sit in judg- 
ment upon the old. 

Father Malebranche agreed with Des Cartes, 
that the existence of a material world requires 
proof; but being dissatisfied with Des Cartes’s 
argument from the perfection of the Deity, 
thought that the only solid proof is from divine 
revelation. 

Arnauld, who was engaged in controversy with 
Malebranche, approves of his antagonist in offer- 
ing an argument to prove the existence of the 
material world, but objects to the solidity of his 
argument, and offers other arguments of his own. 

Mr Norris, a great admirer of Des Cartes and 
of Malebranche, seems to have thought all the 
arguments offered by them and by Arnauld to be 
weak, and confesses, that we have at best only 
probable evidence of the existence of the material 
world. 

Mr Locke acknowledges, that the evidence we 
have of this point is neither intuitive nor demon- 
strative ; yet he thinks it may be called know- 
ledge, and distinguishes it by the name of sensi- 
tive knowledge ; and, as the ground of this sensi- 
tive knowledge, he offers some weak arguments, 
which would rather tempt one to doubt than to 
believe. 

At last Bishop Berkeley and Arthur Collier, 
without any knowledge of each other, as far as 
appears by their writings, undertook to prove, 
that there neither is nor can be a material world. 
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The excellent style and elegant composition of 
the former have made his writings to be known 
and read, and this system to be attributed to him 
only, as if Collier had never existed. 

Both, indeed, owe so much to Malebranche, 
that if we take out of his system the peculiarities 
of our seeing all things in God, and our learning 
the existence of an external world from divine 
revelation, what remains is just the system of 
Bishop Berkeley. I make this observation by the 
way, in justice to a foreign author, to whom Bri- 
tish authors seem not to have allowed all that is 
due. 

Mr Hume hath adopted Bishop Berkeley’s argu- 
ments against the existence of matter, and thinks 
them unanswerable. 

We may observe, that this great Metaphysician, 
though in general he declares in favour of univer- 
sal scepticism, and therefore may seem to have 
no first principles at all, yet, with Des Cartes, he 
always acknowledges the reality of those thoughts 
and operations of mind of which we are conscious. 
So that he yields the antecedent of Des Cartcs’s 
enthymeme, cogi/o, but denies the conclusion, ergo 
sum ; the mind being, according to him, nothing 
but. that train of impressions and ideas of which 
we are conscious. 

Thus we see that the modern philosophy, of 
which Des Cartes may justly be accounted the 
founder, being built upon the ruins of the Peripa- 
tetic, has a spirit quite opposite, and runs into 4 
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contrary extreme. The Peripatetic not only a- 
dopted, as first principles, those which mankind 
have always rested upon in their most important 
transactions, but, along with them, many vulgar 
prejudices ; so that this system was founded upon 
a wide buttom, but in many parts unsound. The 
modern system has narrowed the foundation so 
much, that every superstructure raised upen it 
appears top-heavy. 

From the single principle of the existence of 
our own thoughts, very little, if any thing, can be 
deduced by just reasoning, especially if we sup- 
pose that all our other faculties may be fallacious. 

Accordingly, we find that Mr Hume was not 
the first that was led into scepticism by the want 
of first principles. For soon after Des Cartes, 
there arose a sect in France called Egoists, who 
maintained, that we have no evidence of the ex- 
istence of any thing but ourselves. 

Whether these Egoists, like Mr Hume, belie- 
‘ved themselves to be nothing but a train of ideas 
and impressions, or to have a more permanent 
existence, I have not learned, having never seen 
any of their writings; nor do I know whether 
any of this sect did write in support of their prin- 
ciples. One would think, they who did not be- 
lieve that there was any person to read, could 
have little inducement to write, unless they were 
prompted by that inward monitor, which Per- 
sius makes to be the source of genius and the 
teacher of arts. There can be no doubt, how. 
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ever, of the existence of such a sect, as they are 
mentioned by many authors, and refuted by some, 
particularly by Buffier, in his Treatise of First 
Principles. 

‘Those Egoists and Mr Hume seem to me to 
have reasoned more consequentially from Des 
Cartes’s principle than he did himself; and in- 
deed I cannot help thinking, that all who have fol- 
lowetl Des Cartes’s method, of requiring proof by 
argument of every thing except the existence of 
their own thoughts, have escaped the abyss of 
scepticism by the help of weak reasoning and 
strong faith more than by any other means. And 
they seem to me to act more consistently, who 
having rejected the first principles on which be- 
lief must be grounded, have no belief, than they, 
who, like the others, rejecting first principles, 
must yet have a system of belicf, without any so- 
lid foundation on which it may stand. 

The Philosophers I have hitherto mentioned, 
aftcr the time of Des Cartes, have all followed his 
method, in resting upon the truth of their own 
thoughts as a first principle, but requiring argu- 
ments for the proof of every other truth of a con- 
tingent nature; but none of them, excepting Mr 
Locke, has expressly treated of first principles, or 
given any opinion of their utility or inutility. We 
only collect their opinion from their following 
Des Cartes in requiring proof, or pretending to 
offer proof of the existence of a material world, 
which surely ought to be received as a first prin- 
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ciple, if any thing be beyond what we are consci- 
ous of. 

I proceed, therefore, to consider what Mr 
Locke has said on the subject of first principles 
or maxims. 

I have not the least doubt of this author’s can- 
dour in what he somewhere says, that his essay 
was mostly spun out of his own thoughts. Yet 
it is certain, that, in many of the notions which 
we are wont to ascribe to him, others were before 
him, particularly Des Cartes, Gassendi, and Hob- 
bes. Nor is it at all to be thought strange, that 
ingenious men, when they are got into the same 
track, should hit upon the same things. 

But, in the definition which he gives of know- 
ledge in general, and in his notions concerning 
axioms or tirst principles, I know none that went 
before him, though he has been very generally fol- 
lowed in both. 

His definition of knowledge, that it consists sole- 
ly in the perception of the agreement or disagree: 
ment of our ideas, has been already considered. But 
supposing it to be just, still it would be true, that 
some agreements and disagreements of ideas must 
be immediately perceived; and such agreements 
or disagreements, when they are expressed by 
affirmative or negative propositions, are first prin- 
ciples, because their truth is immediately discern- 
ed as soon as they are understood. 

This I think is granted by Mr Locke, book 4, 
chap. 2, ‘“* There is a part of our knowledge, says 
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“ he, which we may call intuitive. In this the mind 
“is at no pains of proving or examining, but per- 
‘* ceives the truth as the eye does light, only by 
‘* being directed toward it. And this kind of 
knowledge is the clearest and most certain that 
‘** human frailty is capable of. This part of know- 
‘“‘ ledge is irresistible, and, like bright sunshine, 
** forces itself immediately to be perceived, as soon 
** as éver the mind turns its view that way.” 

He further observes, ‘* That this intuitive know- 
“ ledge is necessary to connect all the steps of a 
«“ demonstration.” 

From this, I think, it necessarily follows, that, 
in every branch of knowledge, we must make use 
of truths that are intuitively known, in order to 
deduce from them such as require proof. 

But I cannot reconcile this with what he says, 
sect. 8. of the same chapter: ‘* The necessity of 
‘* this intuitive knowledge in every step of scien- 
‘* tifical or demonstrative reasoning gave occasion, 
‘*T imagine, to that mistaken axiom, that all 
** reasoning was ex pracognilis et praconcessis, 
‘ which, how far it is mistaken, I shall have oc- 
** casion to shew more at large when I come to 
* consider propositions, and particularly those 
‘* propositions which are called maxims, and to 
** shew, that it is by a mistake that they are sup- 
‘© posed to be the foundation of all our knowledge 
‘“‘ and reasonings.”’ 

I have carefully considered the chapter on 
maxims, which Mr Locke here refers to; and 
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though one would expect, from the quotation last 
made, that it should run contrary to what I have 
before delivered concerning first principles, I find 
only two or three sentences in it, and those chiefly 
incidental, to which I do not assent ; and I am al- 
ways happy in agreeing with a Philosopher whom 
I so highly respect. 

He endeavours to show, that axioms or intui- 
tive truths are not innate. 

To this I agree. 1 maintain only, that when the 
understanding is ripe, and when we distinctly ap- 
prehend such truths, we immediately assent to 
them. | 

He observes, that self-evidence is not peculiar 
to those propositions which pass under the name 
of axioms, and have the dignity of axioms ascri- 
bed to them. 

I grant that there are innumerable self-evident 
propositions, which have neither dignity nor utili- 
ty, and therefore deserve not the name of axioms, 
as that name is commonly understood to imply 
not only self-evidence, but some degree of dignity 
or utility. That a man is a man, and that a man 
is not a horse, are self-evident propositions; but 
they are, as Mr Locke very justly calls them, 
trifling propositions. Tillotson very wittily says 
of such propositions, that they are so surfeited 
with truth, that they are good for nothing; and 
as they deserve not the name of axioms, so nei- 
ther do they deserve the name of knowledge. 

He observes, that such trifling self-evident pro- 
positions as we have named are not derived from 
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axioms, and therefore that all our knowledge is 
not derived from axioms. | | 

I grant that they are not derived from axioms, 
because they are themselves self-evident. But it 
is an abuse of words to call them knowledge, as 
it is to call them axioms; for no man can be said 
to be the wiser or more knowing for having mil- 
lions of them in store. 

He observes, that the particular propositions 
contained under a general axiom are no less self- 
evident, than the general axiom, and that they are 
sooner known and understood. Thus, it is as evi- 
dent that my hand is less than my body, as that a 
part is less than the whole; and I know the truth 
of the particular proposition, sooner than that of 
the general. 

This is true. A man cannot perceive the truth 
of a general axiom, such as, that a part is less than 
the whole, until he has the general notions of a 
part and a whole formed in his mind ; and, before 
he has these general notions, he may perceive 
that his hand is less than his body. 

A great part of this chapter on maxims is level- 
led against a notion, which, it seems, some have 
entertained, that all our knowledge is derived from 
these two maxims, to wit, whatever is, is; and it 
is impossible for the same thing to be, and not to 
be. 

This I take to be a ridiculous notion, justly 
deserving the treatment which Mr Locke has 
given it, if it at all merited his notice. These are 
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identical propositions ; they are trifling, and sur. 
feited with truth: No knowledge can be derived 
from them. 

Having mentioned how far I agree with Mr 
Locke concerning maxims or first principles, I 
shall next take notice of two or three things, 
wherein I cannot agree with him. 

In the seventh section of this chapter, he says, 
That concerning the real existence of all pther 
beings, besides ourselves, and a first cause, there 
are no maxims, 

I have endeavoured to show, that there are 
maxims or first principles with regard to other ex- 
istences. Mr Locke acknowledges that we have 
a knowledge of such existences, which, he says, 
is neither intuitive nor demonstrative, and which 
therefore he calls sensitive knowledge. It is de- 
monstrable, and was long ago demonstrated by 
Aristotle, that every proposition to which we give 
a rational assent, must either have its evidence in 
itself, or derive it from some antecedent proposi- 
tion. And the same thing may be said of the 
antecedent proposition. As, therefore, we can- 
not go back to antecedent propositions without 
end, the evidence must at last rest upon proposi- 
tions, one or more, which have their evidence in 
themselves, that is upon first principles. 

As to the evidence of our own existence, and 
of the existence of a first cause, Mr Locke does 
not say whether it rests upon first principles or 
not. But it is manifest, from what he has said 
upon both, that it does. 
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With regard to our own existence, says he, we 
perceive it so plainly, and so certainly, that it 
neither needs nor is capable of any proof. ‘This is 
as much as to say, that our own existence is a first 
principle ; for it is applying to this truth the very 
definition of a first principle. 

He adds, that if 1 doubt, that very doubt makes 
me perceive my own existence, and will not suf- 
fer me to doubt of that. If I feel pain, I have as 
certain perception of my existence as of the pain 
I feel. 

Here we have two first principles plainly im- 
plied: First, That my feeling pain, or being con- 
scious of pain, 1s a certain evidence of the real 
existence of that pain. And, secondly, That pain 
cannot exist without a mind, or being that is pain- 
ed. ‘That these are first principles, and incapable 
of proof, Mr Locke acknowledges. And it is 
certain, that if they are not true, we can have no 
evidence of our own existence. For if we may 
feel pain when no pain really exists, or if pain 
may exist without any being that is pained, then 
it is certain that our feeling pain can give us no 
evidence of our existence. 

Thus it appears, that the evidence of our own 
existence, according to the view that Mr Locke 
gives of it, is grounded upon two of those first 
ptinciples which we had occasion to mention. 

If we consider the argument he has given for 
the existence of a first intelligent cause, it is no 
less evident that it is grounded tipon other two of 
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them. The first, That what begins to exist must 
have a cause of its existence; and the second, 
That an unintelligent and unthinking being can- 
not be the cause of beings that are thinking and 
intclligent. Upon these two principles, he argues 
very convincingly for the existence of a first in- 
telligcnt cause of things. And, if these princi- 
ples are not true, we can have no proof of the ex- 
istence of a first cause, either from our own ex- 
istence, or from the existence of other things that 
fall within our view. 

Another thing advanced by Mr Locke upon 
this subject, is, that no science is, or hath been 
built upon maxims. 

Surcly Mr Locke was not ignorant of gcome- 
try, which hath been bailt upon maxims prefixed 
to the Elements, as far back as we are able to 
trace it. But though they had not been prefixed, 
which was a matter of utility rather than necessi- 
fy, yet it must be granted, that every demonstra- 
tion in geometry 1s grounded, cither upon propo- 
sitions formerly demonstrated, or upon selt-cvi- 
dent principles. 

Mr Locke turther says, that maxims are not of 
use to help men forward in the advancement of 
the sciences, or new discoveries of yet unknowa 
truths: ‘That Newton, in the discoveries he has 
made in his never cnough to be admired book, 
has not been assisted by the general maxims, 
whatever is, is; or the whole is greater than a part, 
or the like. 
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I answer, the first of these is, as was before ob- 
served, an identical trifling proposition, of no use 
in mathematics, or in any other science. The 
second is often used by Newton, and by all Ma- 
thematicians, and many demonstrations rest upon 
it. In general, Newton, as well as all other Ma- 
thematicians, grounds his demonstrations of ma- 
thematical propositions upon the axioms laid down 
by Eyclid, or upon propositions which have been 
before demonstrated by help of those axioms. 

But it deserves to be particularly observed, that 
Newton, intending in the third book of his /’ri- 
cima to give a more scientific form to the phy- 
sical part of astronomy, which he had at first 
composed in a popular form, thought proper to 
follow the example of Euclid, and to lay down 
first, in what he calls Regula hilosophandi, and 
in his Phenomena, the first principles which he as- 
sumes in his reasoning. 

Nothing, therefore, could have becn more un- 
luckily adduced by Mr Locke to support his aver- 
sion to first principles, than the example of Sir 
Isaac Newton, who, by laying down the first prin- 
ciples upon which he reasons in those parts of na- 
tural philosophy which he cultivated, has given a 
stability to that science which it never had be- 
fore, and which it will retain to the end of the 
world. - 

I am now to give some account of a Philoso- 
pher, who wrote expressly on the subject of first 
principles, after Mr Locke. 
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Pére Buffier, a French Jesuit, first published 
his T'raité des Premieres Verités. et de la source de 
nos jugemens, in 8vo, if I mistake not, in the 
year 1724. It was afterwards published in folio, 
as a part of his Cours des sciences ; Paris, 1732. 

He defines first principles to be propositions so 
clear, that they can neither be proved, nor com- 
bated by those that are more clear. 

The first source of first principles he mentions, 
is that intimate conviction which every man has 
of his own existence, and of what passes in his 
own mind. Some Philosophers, he observes, ad- 
mitted these as first principles, who were unwill- 
ing to admit any others; and he shows the strange 
consequences that follow from this system. 

A second source of first principles he makes to 
be common sense; which, he observes, Philoso- 
phers have not been wont to consider. He de- 
lines it to be, the disposition which nature has 
planted in all men, or the far greater part, which 
leads them, when they come to the use of reason, 
to form a common and uniform judgment upon 
objects which are not objects of consciousness, 
nor are founded on any antecedent judgment. 

He mentions not as a full enumeration, but as 
a specimen, the following principles of common 
SENsc : 

1. That there are other beings, and other men 
in the universe, besides myself: 

2. ‘That there is in them something that is call- 
ed truth, wisdom, prudence, and that these things 
are not purely arbitrary. 
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I answer, the first of these is, as was before ob- 
served, an identical trifling proposition, of no use 
in mathematics, or in any other science. The 
second is often used by Newton, and by all Ma- 
thematicians, and many demonstrations rest upon 
it. In general, Newton, as well as all other Ma- 
thematicians, grounds his demonstrations of ma- 
thematical propositions upon the axioms laid down 
by Eyclid, or upon propositions which have been 
before demonstrated by help of those axioms. 

But it deserves to be particularly observed, that 
Newton, intending in the third book of his /rin- 
cipia to give a more scientific form to the phy- 
sical part of astronomy, which he had at first 
composed in a popular form, thought proper to 
follow the example of Kuclid, and to lay down 
first, in what he calls Regule Philosophandi, and 
in his Phenomena, the first principles which he as- 
sumes in his reasoning. 

Nothing, therefore, could have been more un- 
luckily adduced by Mr Locke to support his aver- 
sion to first principles, than the example of Sir 
Isaac Newton, who, by laying down the first prin- 
ciples upon which he reasons in those parts of na- 
tural philosophy which he cultivated, has given a 
stability to that science which it never had_ be- 
fore, and which it will retain to the end of the 
world. | 7 

I am now to give some account of a Philoso- 
pher, who wrote expressly on the subject of first 
principles, after Mr Locke. 
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Pére Buffier, a French Jesuit, first published 
his Traité des Premieres Verités. et de la source de 
nos jugemens, in 8vo, if I mistake not, in the 
year 1724. It was afterwards published in folio, 
as a part of his Cours des sciences ; Paris, 1'732. 

He defines first principles to be propositions so 
clear, that they can neither be proved, nor com- 
bated by those that are more clear. 

The first source of first principles he mentions, 
is that intimate conviction which every man has 
of his own existence, and of what passes in his 
own mind. Some Philosophers, he observes, ad- 
mitted these as first principles, who were unwill- 
ing to admit any others ; and he shows the strange 
consequences that follow from this system. 

A second source of first principles he makes to 
be common sense; which, he observes, Philoso- 
phers have not been wont to consider. He de- 
fines it to be, the disposition which nature has 
planted in all men, or the far greater part, which 
Jeads them, when they come to the use of reason, 
to form a common and uniform judgment upon 
objects which are not objects of consciousness, 
nor are founded on any antecedent judgment. 

He mentions not as a full enumeration, but as 
a specimen, the following principles of common 
sense : 

1. That there are other beings, and other men 
in the universe, besides myself: 

2. That there is in them something that is call- 
ed truth, wisdom, prudence, and that these things 
are not purely arbitrary. 
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8. That there is something in me which I call 
intelligence, and something which is not that in- 
telligence, which I call my body, and that these 
things have different properties. 

4. That all men are not in a conspiracy to de- 
ceive me and impose upon my credulity. 

§ That what has not intelligence cannot pro- 
duce the effects of intclligence, nor can pieces of 
matter thrown together by chance form any re- 
gular ‘work, such as a clock or watch. 

He explains very particularly the several parts 
of his definition of common sense, and shews 
how the dictates of common sense may be distin- 
guished from common prejudices ; and then en- 
ters into a particular consideration of the prima- 
ry truths that concern being in general; the 
truths that concern thinking beings; those that 
concern body; and those on which the various 
branches of human knowledge are grounded. 

I shall not enter into a detail of his sentiments 
on these subjects. I think there is more which 
I take to be original in this treatise, than in most 
bouks of the metaphysical kind { have met with ; 
that many of his notions are solid ; and that others, 
which I cannot altogether approve, are ingenious. 

The other writers 1 have mentioned, after Des 
Cartes, may, | think, without impropriety, be 
called Cartesians: For though they differ from 
Des Cartes in some things, and contradict him in 
others, yet they set out from the same principles, 
and follow the same method, admitting no other 
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first principle with regard to the existence of 
things but their own existence, and the existence 
of those operations of mind of which they are con- 
scious, and requiring that the existence of a ma- 
terial world, and the existence of other men and 
things, should be proved by argument. 

This method of philosophising is common to Des 
Cartes, Malebranche, Arnauld, Locke, Norris, 
Collier, Berkeley, and Hume; and, as it wds in- 
troduced by Des Cartes, I call it the Cartesian sys- 
tem, and those who follow it Cartesians, not in- 
tending any disrespect by this term, but to signi- 
fy a particular method of philosophising common 
to them all, and begun by Des Cartes. 

Some of these have gone the utmost length in 
scepticism, leaving no existence in nature but 
that of ideas and impressions. Some have en- 
deavoured to throw off the belief of a material 
world only, and to Jeave us ideas and spirits. All 
of them have fallen into very gross paradoxes, 
which can uever sit easy upon the human under- 
standing, and which, though adopted in the clo- 
set, men find themselves under a necessity of 
throwing off and disclaiming when. they enter in- 
to society. 

Indced, in my judgment, those who have rea- 
soned most acutely and consequentially upon this 
system, are they that have gone deepest into scep- 
ticism. 

Father Buftier, however, is no Cartesian in this 
sense. He seems to have perceived the defects 
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of the Cartesian system while it was in the meri- 
dian of its glory, and to have been aware that a 
ridiculous scepticism is the natural issue of it, and 
therefore nobly attempted to lay a broader foun- 
dation for human knowledge, and has the honour 
of being the first, as far as I know, after Aristotle, 
who has given the world a just treatise upon first 
principles. 

Some late writers, particularly Dr Oswald, Dr 
Beattie, and Dr Campbcll, have been led into a 
way of thinking somewhat similar to that of Buf- 
fier; the two former, as I have reason to believe, 
without any intercourse with one another, or any 
knowledge of what Buffier had wrote on the sub- 
ject. Indeed, a man who thinks, and who is ac- 
quainted with the philosophy of Mr Hume, will 
very naturally be led to apprehend, that, to sup- 
port the fabric of human knowledge, some other 
principles are necessary than those of Des Cartes 
and Mr Locke. Buffier must’ be acknowledged 
to have the merit of having discovered this, be- 
fore the consequences of the Cartesian system 
were so fully displayed as they have been by Mr 
Hume. But I am apt to think, that the man who 
does not sce this now, must have but a superficial 
knowledge of these subjects. 

The three writers above mentioned have my 
high esteem and affection as men; but I mtend 
to say nothing of them as writers upon this sub- 
ject, that I may not incur the censure of partiali- 
ty, Two of them have been joined so closely 
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with me in the animadversions of a celebrated 
writer, that we may be thought too near of kin to 
give our testimony of one another. 


CHAP. VIII. 


OF PREJUDICES, THE CAUSES OF ERROR.’ 


Mur intellectual powers are wisely fitted by the 
Author of our nature for the discovery of truth, 
as far as suits our present state. Error is not 
their natural issue, any more than disease is, of 
the natural structure of the body. Yet, as we are 
liable to various diseases of body from accidental 
causes, external and internal; so we are, from 
like causes, liable to wrong judgments. 

Medical writers have cndeavoured to enume- 
rate the diseases of the body, and to reduce them 
to a system, under the name of nosology ; and it 
were to be wished that we had also a nosology of 
the human understanding. 

When we know a disorder of the body, we are 
often at a loss to find the proper remedy ; but in 
most cases the disorders of the understanding 
point out their remedies so plainly, that he who 
knows the one must know the other. 

Many authors have furnished useful materials 
for this purpose, and some have endeavoured to 
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reduce them to a system. I like best the general 
division given of them by Lord Bacon in his fifth 
book, De augmentis scientiarum, and more fully 
treated in his Novum Organum. He divides them 
into four classes, 7dula tribus, idula specus, idola fo- 
ri, and idola theatri. ‘The names are perhaps fan- 
ciful ; but 1 think the division judicious, like most 
of the productions of that wonderful genius. And 
as this division was first made by him, he may be 
indulged the privilege of giving names to its seve- 
ral monbeR: 

I propose in this chapter to explain the several 
members of this division, according to the mean- 
ing of the author, and to give instances of each, 
without confining myself to those which Lord 
Bacon has given, and without pretending to a 
complete enumeration. 

To every bias of the understanding, by which 
& man may be misled in judging, or drawn into 
error, Lord Bacon gives the name of an idol. 
The understanding, in its natural and best state, 
pays its homage to truth only. ‘The causes of er- 
ror are considered by him as so many false deities, 
who receive the homage which is duc only to 
truth. 

The first class are the idola tribus. These are such 
as beset the whole human specics; so that every 
man is in danger from them. ‘They arise from 
principles of the human constitution, which arc 
highly useful and necessary in our present state ; 
but, by their excess or defect, or wrong direction, 
may lead us into error. 
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As the active principles of the human frame 
are wisely contrived by the Author of our being, 
for the direction of our actions, and yet, without 
proper regulation and restraint, are apt to lead us 
wrong ; so it is also with regard to those parts of 
our constitution that have influence upon our 
opinions. Of this we may take the following in- 
stances. 

1. First, Men are prone to be Icd too mach by 
authority in their opinions. 

In the first part of life we have no other guide ; 
and without a disposition to receive implicitly 
what we are taught, we should be incapable of in- 
struction, and incapable of improvement. 

When judgment is ripe, there are many things 
in which we are incompetent judges. In such 
matters, it is most reasonable to rely upon the 
judgment of those whom we believe to be compe- 
tent and disinterested. The highest court of ju- 
dicature in the nation relies upon the authority of 
lawyers and physicians in matters belonging to 
their respective professions. 

Even in matters which we have access to know, 
authority always will have, and ought to have, 
more or less weight, in proportion to the evidence 
on which our own judgment rests, and the opi- 
nion we have of the judgment and candour of 
those who differ from us, or agree with us. The 
modest man, conscious of his own fallibility in 
judging, is in danger of giving too much to autho- 
rity ; the arrogant of giving too little. 
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In all matters belonging to our cognisance, 
every-man must be determined by his own final 
judgment, otherwise he does not act the part of 
a rational being. Authority may add weight to 
one scale; but the man holds the balance, and 
judges what weight he ought to allow to autho- 
rity. 

If a man should even claim infallibility, we 
must judge of his title to that prerogative. Ifa 
man pretend to be an Ambassador from heaven, 
we must judge of his credentials. No claim can 
deprive us of this right, or excuse us for neglect- 
ing to exercise it. 

As therefore our regard to authority may be 
either too great or too small, the bias of human 
nature seems to lean to. the first of these ex- 
tremes ; and I believe it is good for men in gene- 
ral that it should do so. 

When this bias concurs with an indifference 
about truth, its operation will be the more power- 
ful. 

The love of truth is natural to man, and strong 
in every well-disposed mind. But it may be over- 
borne by party-zeal, by vanity,. by the desire of 
victory, or even by laziness. When it is superior 
to these, it is amanly virtue, and requires the ex- 
ercise of industry, fortitude, self-denial, candour, 
and openness to conviction. 

As there are persons in the world of so mean 
and abject a spirit, that they rather choose to owe 
their subsistence to the charity of others, than by 
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industry to acquire some property of their own; 
so there are many more who may be called mere 
beggars with regard to their opinions. ‘Through 
laziness and indifference about truth, they leave 
to others the drudgery of digging for this commo- 
dity ; they can have enough at second hand to 
serve their occasions. ‘Their concern is not to 
know what is truc, but what is said and thought 
on such subjects; and their understandiag, like 
their clothes, is cut according to the fashion. 

This distemper of the understanding has taken 
so deep root in a great part of mankind, that it 
can hardly be said that they use their own judg- 
ment in things that do not concern their tempo- 
ral interest ; nor is it peculiar to the ignorant ; it 
infects all ranks. We may guess their opinions 
when we know where they were born, of what pa- 
rents, how educated, and what company they have 
kept. ‘These circumstances determine their opi- 
nions in religion, in politics, and in philosophy. 

2, A second general prejudice arises from a dis-" 
position to measure things Icss known, and less 
familiar, by those that are better known and more 
familiar. | : 

This is the foundation of analogical reasoning, 
to which we have a great proneness by nature, 
and to it indeed we owe a great part of our know- 
ledge. It would be absurd to lay aside this kind 
of reasoning altogether, and it is difficult to judge 
how far we may venture upon it. The bias of 
human nature is to judge from too slight analo- 
gICs. 
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The objects of sense engross our thoughts in 
the first part of life, and are most familiar through 
the whole of it. Hence in all ages men have been 
prone to attribute the human figure and human 
passions and frailties to superior ittelligences, 
and even to the Supreme Being. 

There is a disposition in men to materialize 
every thing, if I may be allowed the expression ; 
that is,eto apply the notions we have of material 
objects to things of another nature. ‘Thought is 
considered as analogous to motion in a body; 
and as bodies are put in motion by impulses, and 
by impressions made upon them by contiguous 
objects, we are apt to conclude that the mind is 
made to think by impressions made upon it, and 
that there must be some kind of contiguity be- 
tween it and the objects of thought. Hence the 
theories of ideas and i pres1Ons have so gencral- 
ly prevailed. 

Because the most perfect works of human ar- 
‘tists are made after a model, and of materials that 
before existed, the ancient Philosophers univer- 
sally believed that the world was made of a pre- 
existent uncreated matter; and many of them, 
that there were eternal and uncreated models ‘of 
every species of things which God made. 

The mistakes in common life, which are owing 
to this prejudice, are innumerable, and cannot es- 
cape the slightest observation. Men judge of 
other men by themselves, or by the small circle 
of their acquaintance. The selfish man thinks all 
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pretences to benevolence and public spirit to be 
mere hypocrisy or self-deceit. The generous and 
open-hearted believe fair pretences too easily, and 
are apt to think men better than they really are. 
The abandoned and profligate can hardly be per- 
suaded that there is any such thing as real virtue 
in the world. ‘The rustic forms his notions of the 
manners and characters of mcn from those of his 
country village, and is easily duped when he coines 
into a great city. 

It is commonly taken for granted, that this nar- 
row way of judging of men is to be cured only by 
an extensive intercourse with men of different 
ranks, professions, and nations; and that the man 
whose acquaintance has been confined within a 
narrow circle, must have many prejudices and nar- 
row notions, which a more extensive mtercourse 
would have cured. 

83. Men are often led into error by the love of 
simplicity, which disposes us to reduce things to 
few principles, and to conceive a greater simpli- 
city in nature than there really is. 

To love simplicity. and to be pleased with it 
wherever we find it, is no imperfection, but the 
contrary. It is the result of good taste. We can- 
not but be pleased to observe, that all the chan- 
ges of motion produced by the collision of bodies, 
hard, soft, or clastic, are reducible to three sim- 
ple laws of motion, which the industry of Philo- 
sophers has discovered. : 

When we consider what a prodigious variety of 
effects depend upon the law of gravitation ; how 
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many phenomena in the earth, sea, and air, which, 
in all preceding ages, had tortured the wits of Phi- 
losophers, and occasioned a thousand vain theo- 
ries, are shown to be the necessary consequences 
of this one law; how the whole system of sun, 
moon, planets, primary and secondary, and co- 
mets, are kept in order by it, and their seeming 
irregularities accounted for and reduced to accu- 
rate mgasure ; the simplicity of the cause, and the 
beauty and variety of the effects, must give plea- 
sure to every contemplative mind. By this noble 
discovery, we are taken, as it were, behind the 
scene in this great drama of nature, and made to 
behold some part of the art of the divine Author 
of this system, which, before this discovery, eye 
had not seen, nor ear heard, nor had it entered in- 
to the heart of man to conceive. 

There is, without doubt, in every work of na- 
ture, all the beautiful simplicity that is consistent 
with the end for which it was made. But if we 
hope to discover how nature brings about its ends, 
merely from this principle, that it operates in the 
simplest and best way, we deceive ourselves, and 
forget that the wisdom of nature is more alove 
the wisdom of man, than man’s wisdom is above 
that of a child. 

If a child should sit down to contrive how a ci- 
ty is to be fortified, or an army arranged in the 
day of battle, he would, no doubt, conjecture 
what,.to his understanding, appeared the simplest 
and best way. But could he ever hit upon the 
true way? No surely. When he learns from fact 
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how these effects are produced, he will then see 
how foolish his childish conjectures were. 

We may learn something of the way in which 
nature operates, from fact and observation; but 
if we conclude that it operates in such a manner, 
only because, to our understanding, that appears 
to be the best and simplest manner, we shall al- 
ways go wrong. 

It was believed, for many ages, that all the va- 
riety of concrete bodies we find on this globe is 
reducible to four elements, of which they are com- 
pounded, and into which they may be resolved. 
It was the simplicity of this theory, and not any 
evidence from fact, that made it to be so gencrally 
received; for the more it is examined, we find the 
less ground to bclieve it. 

The Pythagoreans and Platonists were carried 
farther by the same love of simplicity. Pythago- 
ras, by his skill in mathematics, discovered, that 
there can be no more than five regular solid fi- 
gures, terminated by plain surfaces which are all 
similar and equal; to wit, the tetrahedron, the 
cube, the octahedron, the dodecahedron, and the 
eicosihedron. As nature works in the most sim- 
ple and regular way, he thought that all the ele- 
mentary bodies must have one or other of those 
regular figures; and that the discovery of the pro- 
perties and relations of the regular solids would 
be a key to open the mysteries of nature. 

This notion of the Pythagoreans and Platonists 
has undoubtedly great beauty and simplicity. Ac- 
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cordingly it prevailed, at least to the time of Eu- 
clid. He was a Platonic philosopher, and is said 
to have wrote all the books of his Elements, in or- 
der to discover the properties and relations of the 
five regular solids. ‘This ancient tradition of the 
intention of Euclid in writing his elements, is 
countenanced by the work itself. For the last 
books of the elements treat of the regular solids, 
and all the preceding are subservient to the last. 

So that this most ancient mathematical work, 
which, for its admirable composition, has served 
as a model to all succeeding writers in mathema- 
tics, seems, like the two first books of Newton’s 
Principia, to have been intended by its author to 
exhibit the mathematical principles of natural phi- 
losophy. 

It was long believed, that all the qualitics of 
bodies, and all their medical virtues, were reduci- 
ble to four; moisture and dryness, heat and cold: 
And that there are only four temperaments of the 
human body; the sanguine, the melancholy, the 
bilious; and the phlegmatic. The chemical sys- 
tem, of reducing all bodies to salt, sulphur, and 
mercury, was of the same kind. Tor how many 
ages did men believe, that the division of all the 
objects of thought into,ten categories, and of all 
that can be affirmed or denied of any thing, into 
five universals or predicables, were perfect enu- 
merations ? 

The evidence from reason that could be produ- 
ced for those systems was next to nothing, and 
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bore no proportion to the ground they gained in 
the belief of men ; but they were simple and regu- 
Jar, and reduced things to a few principles; and 
this supplied their want of evidence. 

Of all the systems we know, that of Des Cartes 
was most remarkable for its simplicity. Upon one 
proposition, I think, he builds the whole fabric of 
human knowledge. And from mere matter, with 
a certain quantity of motion given it at first, he 
accounts for all the phenomena of the material 
world. 

The physical part of this system was mere hy- 
pothesis. It had nothing to recommend it but its 
simplicity ; yet it had force enough to overturn 
the system of Aristotle, after that system had pre- 
vailed for more than a thousand years. 

The principle of gravitation, and other attract- 
ing and repelling forces, after Sir Isaac Newton 
had given the strongest evidence of their real ex- 
istence in nature, were rejected by the greatest 
part of Europe for half a century, because they 
could not be accounted for by matter and motion. 
So much were men enamoured with the simplicity 
of the Cartesian system. 

Nay, I apprehend, it was this love of simplici- 
ty, more than real evidence, that led Newton 
himself to say, in the preface to his Principia, 
speaking of the phenomena of the material world, 
‘<<Nam multa me movent ut nonnihil suspicer, 
‘‘ ea omnia ex viribus quibusdam pendere posse, 
‘‘ quibus corporum particule, per causas nondum 
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‘© cognitas, vel in se mutuo impelluntur, et se- 
“ cundum figuras regulares coherent, vel ab in- 
“‘vicem fugantur et recedunt.’”’ For certainly 
we have no evidence from fact, that all the phe- 
nomena of the material world are produced by at- 
tracting or repelling forces. 

With his usual modesty, he proposes it only as 
a slight suspicion; and the ground of this suspi- 
cion cquid only be, that he saw that many of the 
phenomena of nature depended upon causes of 
this kind; and therefore was disposed, from the 
simplicity of nature, to think that all do. 

When a rcal cause is discovered, the same love 
of simplicity leads men to attribute effects to it 
which are beyond its province. 

A medicine that is found to be of great use in 
one distemper, commonly has its virtues multi- 
plied, till it becomes a panacea. Those who have 
lived long, can recollect many instances of this. 
In other branches of knowledge, the same thing 
often happens. When the attention of men is 
turned to any particular cause, by discovering it 
to have remarkable effects, they are in great 
danger of extending its influence, upon slight evi- 
dence, to things with which it has no connection. 
Such prejudices arise from the natural desire of 
simplifying natural causes, and of accounting for 
many phenomena from the same principle. 

4, One of the most copious sources of error in 
philosophy, is the misapplication of our noblest in- 
tellectual power to purposes for which it is incom- 
petent. 
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Of all the intellectual powers of man, that of in- 
vention bears the highest price. It resembles most 
the power of creation, and is honoured with that 
name. 

We admire the man who shews a superiority in 
the talent of finding the means of accomplishing 
an end; who can, by a happy combination, pro- 
duce an effect, or make a discovery beyond the 
reach of other men; who can draw important 
conclusions from circumstances that commonly 
pass unobsetved ; who judges with the greatest 
sagacity of the designs of other men, and the con- 
sequences of his own actions. To this superiority 
of understanding we give the name of genius, and 
look up with admiration to every thing that bears 
the marks of it: 

Yet this power, so highly valuable in itself, and 
so useful in the conduct of life, may be misap- 
plied; and men of genius, in all ages, have been 
prone to apply it to purposes for which it is alto- 
gether incompetent. 

The works of men and the works of nature are 
not of the same order. The force of genius may 
enable a man perfectly to comprehend the former, 
and to see them to the bottom. What is contri- 
ved and executed by one man may be perfectly 
understood by another man. With great proba- 
bility, he may from a part conjecture the whole, 
or from the cffects may conjecture the causes ; 
because they are cffects of a wisdom not superior 
to his own. 
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But the works of nature are contrived and exe- 
cuted by a wisdom and power infinitely superior 
to that of man; and when men attempt, by the 
force of genius, to discover the causes of the 
phenomena of nature, they have only the chance 
of going wrong more ingeniously. Their conjec- 
tures may appear very probable to beings no 
wiser than themselves ; but they have no chance 
to hit the truth. They are like the conjectures 
of a child how a ship of war is built, and how it is 
managed at sea. 

Let the man of genius try to make an animal, 
even the meanest; to make a plant, or even a 
single leaf of a plant, or feather of a bird; he will 
find that all his wisdom and sagacity can bear no 
comparison with the wisdom of nature, nor his 
power with the power of nature. 

The experience of all ages shows how prone in- 
genious men have been to invent hypotheses to 
explain the phenomena of nature; how fond, by 
a kind of anticipation, to discover her secrets. 
Instead of a slow and gradual ascent in the scale 
of natural causes, by a just and copious induc. 
tion, they would shorten the work, and, by a 
flight of genius, get to the top at once. This gra- 
tifics the pride of human understanding ; but it is 
an attempt beyond our force, like that of Phacton 
to guide the chariot of the sun. 

When a man has Jaid out all his ingenuity in 
fabricating a system, he views it with the eye of 
a parent; he strains phenomena to make them 
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tally with it, and make it look like the work of 
nature. 

The slow and patient method of induction, the 
only way to attain any knowledge of nature’s 
work, was little understood until it was delinea- 
ted by Lord Bacon, and has been little followed 
since. It humbles the pride of man, and puts 
him constantly in mind that his most ingenious 
conjectures with regard to the works of God are 
pitiful and childish. 

There is no room here for the favourite talent 
of invention. In the humble method of informa- 
tion, from the great volume of nature we must 
receive all our knowledge of naturc. Whatever 
is beyond a just interpretation of that volume is 
the work of man ; and the work of God ought not 
to be contaminated by any mixture with it. 

Toa man of genius, self-denial is a difficult lesson 
in philosophy as well as in religion. To bring 
his fine imaginations and most ingenious conjec- 
tures to the fiery trial of experiment and induc- 
tion, by which the greater part, if not the whele, 
will be found to be dross, is a humiliating task. 
This is to condemn him to dig in a mine, when 
he would fly with the wings of an eagle. 

In all the fine arts, whose end is to please, ge- 
nius is deservedly supreme. In the conduct of 
human affairs it often does wonders; but in all 
inquiries into the constitution of nature it must act 
a subordinate part, ill-suited to the superiority it 
boasts. It may combine, but it must not fabri- 
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cate. It may collect evidence, but must not sup- 
ply the want of it by conjecture. It may display 
its powers by putting nature to the question in 
well-contrived experiments, but it must add no- 
thing to her answers. 

5. In avoiding one extreme, men are very apt 
to rush into the opposite. 

Thus, in rude ages, men unaccustomed to 
search for natural causes, ascribe every uncommon 
appearance to the immediate interposition of in- 
visible beings ; but when philosophy has discover- 
ed natural causes of many events, which, in the 
days of ignurance, were ascribed to the immediate 
operation of gods or demons, they are apt to. 
think, that all the phenomena of nature may be 
accounted for in the same way, and that there is 
no need of an invisible Maker and Governor of 
the world. 

Rude men are at first disposed to ascribe intel- 
ligence and active power to every thing they see 
move or: undeiyo any change. ‘* Savages, says 
“the Abbé Raynal, wherever they see motion 
*¢ which they cannot account for, there they sup- 
*¢ pose a soul.”” When they come to be convin- 
ced of the folly of this extreme, they are apt to 
run into the opposite, and to think that every 
thing moves only as it is moved, and acts as it is 
acted upon. 

Thus, from the extreme of superstition, the 
transition is easy to that of atheism ; and from the 
extreme of ascribing activity to every part of na- 
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ture, to that of excluding it altogether, and ma- 
king even the determinations oi intelligent beings, 
the links of one fatal chain, or the wheels of one 
great machine. 

The abuse of occult qualities in the Peripatetic 
philosophy led Des Cartes and his followers to 
reject all occult qualities ; to pretend to explain 
all the phenomena of nature by mere matter and 
motion, and even to fix disgrace upon the name 
of occult quality. 

6. Men’s judgments are often perverted by 
their affections and passions. This is so common- 
ly observed, and so universally acknowledged, that 
it needs no proof nor illustration. 

The second class of idols in Lord Bacon’s di- 
vision are the zdola specus. 

These are prejudices which have their origin, 
not from the constitution of human nature, but 
from something peculiar to the individual. 

As in a cave objects vary in their appearance 
according to the form of the cave and the manner 
in which it receives the light, Lord Bacon con- 
ceives the mind of every man to resemble a cave, 
which has its particular form, and its particular 
manner of being enlightened ; and, from these 
circumstances, often gives false colours and a de- 
lusive appearance to objects seen in it. 

For this reason, he gives the name of ¢dola 
specus to those prejudices which arise from the 
particular way in. which a man has been trained, 
from his being addicted to some particular profes- 
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sion, or from something ‘particular in the turn of 
his mind. 

A man whose thoughts have been confined to 
a certain track by his profession or manner of life, 
is very apt to judge wrong when he ventures out 
of that track. He is apt to draw every thing 
within the sphere of his profession, and to judge 
by its maxims of things that have no relation to 
it. : 

The mere Mathematician is apt to apply mea- 
sure and calculation to things which do not ad- 
mit of it. Direct and inverse ratios have been ap- 
plied by an ingenious author to measure human 
affections, and the moral worth of actions. An 
eminent Mathematician attempted to ascertain, by 
calculation, the ratio in which the evidence of 
facts must decrease in the course of time, and 
fixed the period when the evidence of the facts on 
which Christianity 1s founded shall become eva- 
nescent, and when in consequence no faith shall 
be found on the earth. I have seen a philosophi- 
cal dissertation published by a very good Mathe- 
matician, wherein, in opposition to the ancient 
division of things into ten categories, he main- 
tains that there are no more, and can be no more 
than two categories, to wit data and quesita. 

The ancient Chemists were wont to explain all 
the mysteries of nature, and even of religion, by 
salt, sulphur, and mercury. 

Mr Locke, I think, mentions ‘an eminent Mu- 
sician, who believed that God created the world 
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in six days, and rested the seventh, because there 
are but seven notes in music. I knew one of that 
profession who thought that there could be only 
three parts in harmony, to wit, bass, tenor and 
treble ; because there are but three persons in the 
Trinity. 

The learned and ingenious Dr Henry More 
having very elaborately and methodically com- 
piled his Knchiridium Metaphystcum, and €£nchi- 
ridium Ethicum, tound all the divisions and sub- 
divisions of both to be allegorically taught in the 
first chapter of Genesis. Thus, even very ingeni- 
ous men are apt to make a ridiculous figure, by 
drawing into the track, in which their thoughts 
have long run, things altogether foreign to it. 

Different persons, either from temper or from 
education, have different tendencies of under- 
standing, which, by their excess, are unfavourable 
to sound judgment. 

Some have an undue admiration of antiquity, 
and contempt of whatever is modern; others go 
as far into the contrary extreme. It may be 
judged, that the former are persons who value 
themselves upon their acquaintance with ancient 
authors, and the latter such as have little know- 
ledge of this kind. 

Some are afraid to venture a step out of the 
beaten track, and think it safest to go with the 
multitude; others are fond of singularities, and 
of every thing that has the air of paradox. 

Some are desultory and changeable in their 
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opinions; others unduly tenacious. Most men 
have a predilection for the tenets of their sect or 
party, and still more for their own inventions. 

The idola fori are the fallacies arising from the 
imperfections and the abuse of language, which is 
an instrument of thought as well as of the com- 
munication of our thoughts. 

Whether it be the effect of constitution or of 
habit, I will not take upon me to determine ; but, 
from one or both of these causes, it happens, that 
no man can pursue a train of thought or reason- 
ing without the use of ianguage. Words are the 
signs of our thoughts; and the sign is so associ- 
ated with the thing signified, that the last can 
hardly present itself to the imagination, without 
drawing the other along with it. 

A man who would compose in any language 
must think in that language. If he thinks in one 
language what he would express in another, he 
thereby doubles his labour, and, after all, his ex- 
pressions wili have more the air of a translation 
than of an original. 

This shows, that our thoughts take their co- 
lour in some degree from the language we use ; 
and that, although language ought always to be 
subservient to thought, yet thought must be at 
sometimes, and in some degree, subservient to 
language. 

As a servant that is extremely useful and neces- 
sary to his master, by degrees acquires an autho- 
rity over him, so that the master must often yield 
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to the servant ; such is the case with. regard to 
language. Its intention is to be a servant to the 
understanding ; but it is so useful and so neces- 
sary, that we cannot avoid being sometimes led 
by it when it ought to follow. We cannot shake 
off this impediment, we must drag it along with 
us; and therefore must direct our course, and re- 
gulate our pace, as it permits. 

Language must have many imperfections when 
applied to philosophy, because it was not made for 
that use. In the early periods of society, rude and 
ignorant men use certain forms of speech, to ex- 
pr. ss their wants, their desires, and their transac- 
tions with one another. Their language can 
rcach no farther than their speculations and no- 
tions ; and if their notions be vague and ill defi- 
ned, the words by which they express them must 
be so likewise. 

It was a grand and noble project of Bishop 
Wilkins, to invent a philosophical language, which 
should be free from the imperfections of vulgar 
languages. Whether this attempt will ever suc- 
ceed, so far as to be generally useful, I shall not 
pretend to determine. The great pains taken by 
that excellent man in this design have hitherto 
produced no effect. Very few have ever entered 
minutely into his views; far less have his philo- 
sophical language and his real character been 
brought into use. 

He founds his philosophical language and real 
character upon a systematical division and sub- 
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division of, all'the things which may be expressed 
by language ; and, instead of the ancient division 
into ten categories, has made torty categories, or 
summa genera. But whether this division, though 
made by a very comprehensive mind, will always 
suit the various systems that may be introduced, 
and all the real improvements that may be made 
in human knowledge, may be doubted, ‘The dif- 
ficulty is still greater in the subdivisions ; so that 
it is to be feared, that this noble attempt of a 
great genius will prove abortive, until Philoso- 
phers have the same opinions and the same systems 
in the various branches of human knowledge. 

There is more reason to hope, that the lan- 
guages used by Philosophers may be gradually. im- 
proved in copiousness and in distinctness; and 
that improvements in knowledge and in language 
may go hand in hand, and facilitate each other. 
But I fear the imperfections of language can never 
be perfectly remedied while our knowledge is im- 

erfect. 

However this may be, it is evident that the im- 
perfections of language, and much more the abuse 
of it, are the occasion of many errors; and that 
in many disputes which have engaged learned 
men, the difference has been partly, and in some 
wholly, about the meaning of words. 

Mr Locke found it necessary to employ a 
fourth part of his Essay on Human Understand- 
ing about words ; their various kinds; their im- 
perfection and abuse, and the remedies of both ; 
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and has made many observations upon these sub. 
jects, well worthy of attentive perusal. 

The fourth class of prejudices are the édola 
theatri, by which are meant prejudices arising from 
the systems or sects, in which we have been train- 
ed, or which we have adopted. 

A false system once fixed in the mind, becomes, 
as it were, the medium through which we see ob- 
jects: They receive a tincture from it, and ap- 
pear of another colour than when seen by a pure 
light. 

Upon the same subject, a Platonist, a Peripate- 
tic, and an Epicurean, will think differently, not 
only in matters connected with his peculiar tenets 
but even in things remote from them. 

A judicious history of the different sects of Phi- 
losophers, and the different methods of philoso- 
phising, which have obtained among mankind, 
would be of no small use to direct men in the 
search of truth. In such a history, what would 
be of the greatest moment is not so much a minute 
detail of the dogmata of cach sect, as a just de- 
lineation of the spirit of the sect, and of that 
point of view in which things appeared to its 
founder. This was perfectly understood, and, as 
far as concerns the theories of morals, is executed 
with great judgment and candour by Dr Smith in 
his Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

As there are certain temperaments of the ere 
that dispose a man more to one class of diseases 
than to another ; and, on the other hand, diseases 
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of that kind, when they happen by accident, are 
apt to induce the temperament that is suited to 
them ; there is something analogous to this in the 
diseases of the understanding. 

A certain complexion of understanding may dis- 
pose a man to one system of opinions more than 
to another; and, on the other hand, a system of 
opinions, fixed in the mind by education or other- 
wise, gives that complexion to the understanding 
which is suited to them. 

It were to be wished, that the different systems 
that have prevailed could be classed according to 
their spirit,.as well as named from their founders. 
Lord Bacon has distinguished false philosophy in- 
to the sophistical, the empirical, and the super- 
stitious, and has made judicious observations upon 
each of these kinds. But I apprehend this sub- 
ject deserves to be treated more fully by such a 
hand, if such a hand can be found. 


ESSAY VII. 


OF REASONING. ° 


CHAP. I. 


OF REASONING IN GENERAL, AND OF DEMONSTRATION. 


Tue power of reasoning is very nearly allied to 
that of judging ; and it is of little consequence in 
the common affairs of life to distinguish them 
nicely. On this account, the same name is often 
given to both. We include both under the name 
of reason. The assent we give to a proposition 
is called judgment, whether the proposition be 
self-evident, or derive its evidence by reasoning 
from other propositions. . 

Yet there is a distinction between reasoning 
and judging. Reasoning is the process by which 
we pass from one judgment to another which is 
the consequence of it. Accordingly our judg- 
ments are distinguished into intuitive, which are 
not grounded upon any preceding judgment, and 
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discursive, which are deduced from some prece- 
ding judgment by reasoning. 

In all reasoning, therefore, there must be a 
proposition inferred, and one or more from which 
it is inferred. And this power of inferring, or 
drawing a conclusion, is only another name for 
reasoning ; the proposition inferred being called 
the conclusion, and the proposition, or proposi- 
tions, from which it is inferred, the premises. 

Reasoning may consist of many steps; the first 
conclusion being a premise to a second, that to a 
third, and so on, till we come to the last conclu- 
sion. A process consisting of many steps of this 
kind is so easily distinguished from judgment, 
that it is never called by that name. But when 
there is only a single step to the conclusion, the 
distinction is less obvious, and the process is 
sometimes called judgment, sometimes reasoning. 

It is not strange, that in common discourse, 
judgment and reasoning should not be very nice- 
ly distinguished, since they are in some cases 
confounded even by Logicians. We are taught 
in logic, that judgment is expressed by one pro- 
position, but that- reasoning requires two or three. 
But so various are the modes of specch, that what 
in one mode is expressed by two or three propo- 
sitions, may in another mode be expressed by 
one. Thus I may say, God is good; therefore 
good men Shall be happy. ‘This is reasoning, of 
that kind which logicians call an enthymeme, 
consisting of an antecedent proposition, and a 
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conclusion drawn from it. But this reasoning 
may be expressed by one proposition, thus: Be- 
cause God is good, good men shall be happy. This 
is what they call a causal proposition, and there- 
fore expresses judgment; yet the enthymeme, 
which is reasoning, expresses no more. 

Reasoning, as well as judgment, must be true 
or false ; both are grounded upon evidence which 
may be probable or demonstrative, and both are 
accompanied with assent or belief: 

The power of reasoning is justly accounted one 
of the prerogatives of human nature; because by 
it many important truths have been, and may be 
discovered, which without it would be beyond our 
reach ; yet it seems to be only a kind of crutch to 
a limited understanding. Wecan conceive an un- 
derstanding, superior to human, to which that 
truth appears intuitively, which we can only dis- 
cover by reasoning. Tor this cause; though we 
must ascribe judgment to the Almighty, we do 
not ascribe reasoning to him, because it implies 
some defect or limitation of understanding. Even 
among men, to use reasoning in things that are 
self-evident, is trifling; like a man going upon 
crutches when he can walk upon his legs. 

What reasoning is, can be understood only by 
a man who has reasoned, and who 1s capable of 
reflecting upon this operation of his own mind. 
We can define it only by synonymous words or 
phrases, such as inferring, drawing a conclusion, - 
and the like. The very notion of reasoning, 
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therefore, can enter into the mind by no other 
channel than that of reflecting upon the operation 
of reasoning in our own minds; and the notions 
of premises and conclusion, of a syllogism, and 
all its constituent parts, of an enthymeme, sorites, 
demonstration, paralogism, and many others, have 
the same origin. 

It is nature undoubtedly that gives us the cae 
pacity of reasoning. When this is wanting, no 
art nor education can supply it. But this capaci- 
ty may be dormant through life, like the seed ofa 
plant, which, for want of heat and moisture, never 
vegetates. This is probably the case of some sa- 
vages. 

Although the capacity be purely the gift of na- 
ture, and probably given in very different degrees 
to different persons ; yet the power of reasoning 
seems to be got by habit, as much as the power 
of walking or running. Its first exertions we are 
not able to recollect in ourselves, or clearly to dis- 
cern in others. ‘They are very teeble, and need 
to be Jed by example, and supported by authority. 
By degrees it acquires strength, chicfly by means 
of imitation and exercise. 

The exercise of reasoning on various subjects 
not only strengthens the faculty, but furnishes 
the mind with a store of materials. Every train 
of reasoning, which is familiar, becomes a beaten 
track in the way to many others. It removes 
many obstacles which lay in our way, and smooths 
many roads which we may have occasion to travel 


in future disquisitions. 
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When men of equal natural parts apply their 
reasoning power to any subject, the man who has 
reasoned much on the same, or on similar subjects, 
has a like advantage over him who has not, as the 
mechanic who has store of tools for his work, has 
of him who has his tools to make, or even to in- 
vent. 

In a train of reasoning, the evidence of every 
step, where nothing is left to be supplied by the 
reader or hearer, must be immediately discernible 
to every man of ripe understanding who has a dis- 
tinct comprehension of the premises and conclu- 
sion, and who compares them together. To be 
able to comprehend, in one view, a combination 
of steps of this kind, is more difficult, and seems 
to require a superior natural ability. In all, it 
may be much improved by habit. 

» But the highest talent in reasoning is the inven- 

tion of proofs; by which, truths remote from the 
premises are brought to light. In all works of 
understanding, invention has the highest praise ; 
it requires an extensive view of what relates to the 
subject, and a quickness in discerning those affi- 
nities and relations which may be subservient to 
the purpose. 

In all invention there must be some end in 
view: And sagacity in finding out the road that 
leads to this end, is, I think, what we call inven- 
tion. In this chiefly, as | apprehend, and in clear 
and distinct conceptions, consist that superiority 
of understanding which we call genius. 
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In every chain of reasoning, the evidence of the 
last conclusion can be no greater than that of the 
weakest link of the chain, whatever may be the 
strength of the rest. 

The most remarkable distinction of reasonings 
is, that some are probable, others demonstrative. 

In every step of demonstrative reasoning, the 
inference is necessary, and we perceive it to be 
impossible that the conclusion should not follow 
from the premises. In probable reasoning, the 
connection between the premises and the conclu- 
sion is not necessary, nor do we perceive it to be 
impossible that the first should be true while the 
last 1s false. 

Hence demonstrative reasoning has no degrecs, 
nor can one demonstration be stronger than an- 
other, though in relation to our faculties, one 
may be more easily comprehended than another. 
Every demonstration gives equal strength to the 
conclusion, and leaves no possibility of its being 
talse. | 

It was, I think, the opinion of all the ancients, 
that demonstrative reasoning can be applied only 
to truths that are necessary, and not to thosc that 
are contingent. In this, I believe, they judged 
right. Of all created things, the existence, the 
attributes, and consequently the relations result- 
ing from those attributes, are contingent. ‘They 
depend upon the will and power of him who made 
them. These are matters of tact, and admit not 
of demonstration. 
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The field of demonstrative reasoning, therefore, 
is the various relations of things abstract, that is, 
of things which we conceive, without regard to 
their existence. Of these, as they are conceived 
by the mind, and are nothing but what they are 
conceived to be, we may have a clear and ade- 
quate comprehension. Their relations and attri- 
butes are necessary and immutable. They are 
the things to which the Pythagoreans and PJaton- 
ists gave the name of ideas. I would beg Icave to 
borrow this meaning of the word zdea from those 
ancient Philosophers, and then I must agree with 
them, that ideas are the only objects about which 
we can reason demonstratively. 

There are many even of our ideas about which 
we can carry on no considerable train of reason- 
ing. Though they be ever so well defined and 
perfectly comprehended, yet their agreements 
and disagreements are few, and these are discern- 
ed at once. We may go a step or two in form- 
ing a conclusion with regard to such objects, but 
can go no farther. There are others, about which 
we may, by a long train of demonstrative reason- 
ing, arrive at conclusions very remote and unex- 
pected. 

The reasonings I have met with that can be 
called strictly demonstrative, may, I think, be re- 
duced to two classes. They are either metaphy- 
sical, or they are mathematical. 

In metaphysical reasoning, the process is always 
short. The conclusion is but a step or two, sel- 
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dom more, from the first principle or axiom on 
which it is grounded, and the different conclu- 
sions depend not one upon another. 

It is otherwise in mathematical reasoning. Here 
the field has no limits. One proposition leads on 
to another, that to a third, and so on without end. 
If it should be asked, why demonstrative reason- 
ing has so wide a field in mathematics, while, in 
other abstract subjects it is confined within very 
narrow limits’? I conceive this is chiefly owing to 
the nature of quantity, the object of mathematics. 

Ivery quantity, as it has magnitude, and is di- 
visible into parts without end, so, in respect of its 
magnitude, it has a certain ratio to every quantity 
of the kind. The ratios of quantities are innu- 
merable, such as, a half, a third, a tenth, double, 
triple. All the powers of number are insufficient 
to express the variety of ratios. For there are innu- 
merable ratios which cannot be perfectly express- 
ed by numbers, such as, the ratio of the side to 
the diagonal of a square, of the circumference of 
a circle to the diameter. Of this infinite variety 
of ratios, every one may be clearly conceived, and 
distinctly expressed, so as to be in no danger of 
being mistaken for any other. 

I-xtended quantities, such as lines, surfaces, 
solids, besides the variety of relations they have 
in respect of magnitude, have no less varicty in 
respect of figure; and every mathematical figure 
may be accurately defined, so as to distinguish it 
from all others. 
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There is nothing of this kind in other objects 
of abstract reasoning. Some of them have vari- 
ous degrees ; but these are not capable of measure, 
nor can be said to have an assignable ratio to 
. others of the kind. They are either simple, or 
compounded of a few indivisible parts; and, 
therefore, if we may be allowed the expression, 
can touch only in few points. But mathema- 
tical quantities being made up of parts without 
number, can touch in innumerable points, "and be 
compared in innumerable different ways. 

There have been attempts made to measure 
the merit of actions by the ratios of the affections 
and principles of action from which they proceed. 
This may perhaps, in the way of analogy, serve to 
illustrate what was before known; but I do not 
think any truth can be discovered in this way. 
There are, no doubt, degrees of benevolence, 
self-love, and other affections ; but, when we apply 
ratios to them, I apprehend we have no distinct 
meaning. 

Some demonstrations are called direct, others 
indirect. ‘The first kind leads directly to the con- 
clusion to be proved. Of the indirect some are 
called demonstrations ad absurdum. In these the 
proposition contradictory to that which is to be 
proved is demonstrated to be false, or to Jead to an 
absurdity ; whence it follows, that its contradicto- 
ry, that is, the proposition to be proved, is true. 
This inference is grounded upon an axiom in lo- 
gic, That of two contradictory propositions, if one. 
be false, the other must be true. 
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Another kind of indirect demonstration pro- 
ceeds by enumerating all the suppositions that can 
possibly be made concerning the proposition to 
be proved, and then demonstrating, that all of 
them, excepting that which is to be proved, are 
false ; whence it follows, that the excepted suppo- 
sition is true. Thus one line is proved to be 
equal to another, by proving first that it cannot 
be greater, and then that it cannot be less: For it 
must be either greater, or less, or equal ; and two 
of these suppositions being demonstrated to be 
false, the third must be true. 

All these kinds of demonstration are used in 
mathematics, and perhaps some others. They 
have all cqual strength. ‘The direct demonstra- 
tion is preferred where it can be had, for this rea- 
son only, as I apprehend, because it is the short- 
est road to the conclusion. ‘The nature of the evi- 
dence and its strength is the same in all: Only 
we are conducted to it by different roads. 


CHAP. II. 


WHETHER MORALITY BE CAPABLE OF DEMONSTRA- 
TION. 


Wuar has been said of demonstrative reasoning 
may help us to judge of an opinion of Mr Locke, 
advanced in several places of his Essay, to wit, 
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‘That morality is capable of demonstration as 
‘* well as mathematics.”’ 

In book 3, chap. 11, having observed, that mix- 
ed modes, especially those belonging to morality, 
being sucii combinations of ideas as the mind puts 
together of its own choice, the signification of 
their names may be perfectly and exactly defined, 
he adds, 

Sect. 16, “ Upon this ground it is thatsI am 
“ bold to think, that morality is capable of de- 
‘* monstration as well as mathematics: Since the 
*‘ precise real essence of the things moral words 
‘‘stand for may be perfectly known, and so the 
“ congruity or incongruity of the things them- 
selves be certainly discovered, in which consists 
perfect knowledge. Nor let any one object, 
That the names of substances are often to be 
made use of in morality, as well as those of 
* modes, trom which will arise obscurity : For as 
“ to substances, when concerned in moral discour- 
“© ses, their diverse natures are not so much in- 
quired into as supposed : v. g. When we say that 
man is subject to law, we mean nothing by man 
“ but a corporeal rational creature : What the real 
‘¢ essence or other qualities of that creature are, 
‘* in this case, is nO way considered.” 

Again, in book 4, chap. 3, § 18, * The idea 
‘¢ of a Supreme Being, whose workmanship we are, 
and the idea of ourselves, being such as are 
clear in us, would, I suppose, if duly considered 
‘¢ and pursued, afford such foundation of our duty 
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“and rules of action, as might place morality a- 
“mong the sciences capable of demonstration. 
“‘ The relation of other modes may certainly be 
‘* perceived, as well as those of number and exten- 
‘* sion: and I cannot see why they should not be 
“‘ capable of demonstration, if due methods were 
*‘ thought on to examine or pursue their agree- 
** ment or disagreement.” 

He afterwards gives as instances, two proposi- 
tions, as moral propositions of which we may be 
as certain as of any in mathematics; and consi- 
ders at large what may have given the advantage 
to the ideas of quantity, and made them be 
thought more capable of certainty and demonstra- 
tion. 

Again, in the 12th chapter of the same book, 
§ 7,8, “ This I think I may say, that if other 
“<< ideas that are the real as well as nominal essen- 
“ ces of their several species, were pursued in the 
‘* way familiar to Mathematicians, they would car- 
« ry our thoughts farther, and with greater evi- 
“ dence and clearness, than possibly we are apt to 
‘imagine. This gave me the confidence to ad- 
“* vance that conjecture which I suggest, chap. 3, 
*¢ viz. That morality is capable of demonstration 
“* as well as mathematics.” 

From these passages it appears, that this opi- 
nion was not a transient thought, but what he had 
revolved in his mind on different occasions. He 
offers his reasons for it, illustrates it by examples, 
and considers at length the causes that have led 
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men to think mathematics more capable of de- 
monstration than the principles of morals. 

Some of his learned correspondents, particular- 
ly his friend Mr Molyneux, urged and importuned 
him to compose a system of morals according to 
the idea he had advanced in his Essay; and, in 
his answer to these solicitations, he only pleads 
other occupations, without suggesting any change 
of his opinion, or any great difficulty in the exe- 
cution of what was desired. 

The reason he gives for this opinion is ingeni- 
ous; and his regard for virtue, the highest prero- 
gative of the human species, made him fond of an 
opinion which seemed to be favourable to virtue, 
and to have a just foundation in reason. 

We need not, however, be afraid, that the inte- 
rest of virtue may suffer by a free and candid ex- 
amination of this question, or indeed of any que- 
stion whatever. For the interests of truth and of 
virtue can never be found in opposition. Dark- 
ness and error may befriend vice, but can never 
be favourable to virtue. 

Those Philosophers who think that our deter- 
minations in morals are not real judgments, that 
right and wrong in human conduct are only cer- 
tain feelings or sensations in the person who con- 
templates the action, must reject Mr Locke’s opi- 
nion without examination. For if the principles 
of morals be not a matter of judgment, but of 
feeling only, there can be no demonstration of 
them ; nor can any other reason be given for them, 
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but that men are so constituted by the Author of 
their being, as to contemplate with pleasure the 
actions we call virtuous, and with disgust those 
we call vicious. 

It is not therefore to be expected, that the Phi- 
losophers of this class should think this opinion of 
Mr Locke worthy of examination, since it is 
founded upon what they think a false hypothesis. 
But if our determinations in morality be real 
judgments, and, like all other judgments, be either 
true or false, it is not unimportant to understand 
upon what kind of evidence those judgments 
resf. 

The argument offered by Mr Locke to show that 
morality is capable of demonstration, is, “ That 
““ the precise real cssence of the things moral 
‘¢ words stand for may be perfectly known, and so 
“ the congruity or incongruity of the things them- 
“selves be perfectly discovered, in which consists 
“* perfect knowledge.” 

It is truc, that the field of demonstration is the 
various relations of things conceived abstractly, 
of which we may have perfect and adequate con- 
eeptions. And Mr Locke, taking all the things 
which moral words stand for to be of this kind, 
concluded that morality is as capable of demon- 
stration as mathematics. 

T acknowledge, that the names of the virtues 
and vices, of right and obligation, of liberty and 
property, stand for things abstract, which may be 
accurately defined, or, at least, conceived as dis- 
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tinctly and adequately as mathematical quantities. 
And thence indeed it follows, that their mutual 
relations may be perceived as clearly and certain- 
ly as mathematical truths. 

Of this Mr Locke gives two pertinent examples: 
The first, ** where there is no property, thcre is 
‘* no injustice, is, says he, a proposition as certain 
** as any demonstration in Euclid.” 

When injustice is defined to be a violation of 
property, it is as necessary a truth, that there can 
be no injustice where there is no property, as that 
you cannot take from a man that which he has 
not. . 
The second example is, “ That no government 
‘¢ allows absolute liberty.”’ This is a truth no less 
certain and necessary. 

Such abstract truths I would call metaphysical 
rather than moral. We give the name of mathe- 
matical, to truths that express the relations of 
quantities considered abstractly ; all other abstract 
truths may be called metaphysical. But if those 
mentioned by Mr Locke are to be called moral 
truths, I agree with him that there are many such 
that are necessarily true, and that have all the 
evidence that mathematical truths can have. 

It ought however to be remembered, that, as 
was before obscrved, the relations of things ab- 
stract, perceivable by us, excepting those of ma- 
thematical quantities, are few, and for the most 
part immediately discerned, so as not to require 
that train of reasoning which we call demonstra- 
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tion. Their evidence resembles more that of ma- 
thematical axioms than mathematical propositions. 

This appears in the two propositions given as 
examples by Mr Locke. The first follows im- 
mediately from the definition of injustice ; the 
second from the definition of government. Their 
evidence may more properly be called intuitive 
than demonstrative: And this I apprehend to be 
the case, Or nearly the case, of all abstract truths 
that are not mathematical, for the reason given 
in the last chapter. 

The propositions which I think are properly 
called moral, are those that affirm some moral 
obligation to be, or not to be incumbent on one 
or more individual persons. ‘To such propositions 
Mr Locke’s reasoning does not apply, because 
the subjects of the proposition are not things 
whose real essence may be perfectly known. They 
are the creatures of God ; their obligation results 
from the constitution which God hath given them, 
and the circumstances in which he hath placed 
them. That an individual hath such a constitution, 
and is placed in such circumstances, is not an ab- 
stract and necessary, but a contingent truth. It is 
a matter of fact, and therefore not capable of de- 
monstrative evidence, which belongs only to ne- 
cessary truths. 

The evidence which every man hath of his own 
existence, though it be irresistible, is not demon- 
strative. And the same thing may be said of the 
evidence which every man hath, that he is a mo- 
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ral agent, and under certain moral obligations. In 
like manner, the evidence we have of the existence 
of other men is not demonstrative; nor is the 
evidence we have of their being endowed with 
those faculties which make them moral and ac- 
countable agents. 

If a man had not the faculty given him by God 
of perceiving certain things in conduct to be 
right, and others to be wrong, and of perceiving 
his obligation to do what is right, and not to do 
what is wrong, he would not be a moral and ac- 
countable being. 

If man be endowed with such a faculty, there 
must be some things, which, by this faculty, are 
immediately discerned to be right, and others to 
be wrong ; and therefore there must be in morals, 
as in other sciences, first principles, which do not 
derive their evidence from any antecedent prin- 
ciples, but may be said to be intuitively discerned. 

Moral truths, therefore, may be divided into 
two classes, to wit, such as are self-evident to eve- 
ry man whose understanding and moral faculty 
are ripe, and such as are deduced by reasoning 
trom those that are self-evident. If the first be 
not discerned without reasoning, the last never 
can be, by any reasoning. 

If any man could say with sincerity, that he is 
conscious of no obligation to consult his own pre- 
sent and future happiness; to be faithful to his 
engagements; to obey his Maker; to injure no 
man ; I know not what reasoning, either probable 
or demonstrative, I could use to convince him of 
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any moral duty. As you cannot reason in mathe- 
matics with a man who denies the axioms, as little 
can you reason with a man in morals who denies 
the first principles of morals. ‘The man who does 
not, by the light of his own mind, perceive some 
things in conduct to be right, and others to be 
wrong, is as incapable of reasoning about morals as 
a blind man is about colours. Such a man, if any 
such man ever was, would be no moral agent, nor 
capable of any moral obligation. 

Some first principles of morals must be imme- 
diately discerned, otherwise we have no founda- 
tion on which others can rest, or from which we 
can reason. 

Every man knows certainly, that what he ap- 
proves in other men he ought to do in like cir- 
cumstances, and that he ought not to do what he 
condemns in other men. Every man knows that he 
ought, with candour, to use the best means of 
knowing his duty. To every man who has a con- 
science, these things are self-evident. ‘They are 
immediate dictates of our moral faculty, which is 
a part of the human constitution ; and every man 
condemns himself, whether he will or not, when 
he knowingly acts contrary to them. ‘The evi- 
dence of these fundamental principles of morals, 
and of others that might be named, appcars there- 
fore to me to be intuitive rather than demonstra- 
tive. 

The man whio acts according to the dictates of 
his conscience, and takes due pains to be rightly 
informed of his duty, is a perfect man with regard 
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to morals, and merits no blame, whatever may be 
the imperfections or errors of his understanding. 
He who knowingly acts contrary to them is con- 
scious of guilt, and self-condemned. Every parti- 
cular action that falls evidently within the funda- 
mental rules of morals is evidently his duty; and 
it requires no reasoning to convince him that it is 
so. 

Thus I think it appears, that every man of com- 
mon understanding knows certainly, and without 
reasoning, the ultimate ends he ought to pursue, 
and that reasoning is necessary only to discover 
the most proper means of attaining them ; and in 
this, indecd, a good man may often be in doubt. 

Thus, a Magistrate knows that it is his duty to 
promote the good of the community which hath 
intrusted him with authority; and to offer to 
prove this to him by reasoning would be to affront 
him. But whether such a scheme of conduct in 
his office, or another, may best serve that end, he 
may in many cases be doubtful. I believe, in 
such cases, he can very rarely have demonstrative 
evidence. His conscience determines the end he 
ought to pursue, and he has intuitive evidence that 
his end is good; but prudence must determine 
the means of attaining that end; and prudence 
can very rarely use demonstrative reasoning, but 
must rest in what appears most probable. 

I apprehend, that in every kind of duty we owe 
to God or man, the case is similar; that is, That 
the obligation of the most general rules of duty is 
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self-evident ; that the application of those rules to 
particular actions is often no Icss evident; and 
that, when it is not evident, but requires reason- 
ing, that reasoning can very rarely be of the de- 
monstrative, but must be of the probable kind. 
Sometimes it depends upon the temper and talents 
and circumstances of the man himself; sometimes 
upon the character and circumstances of others ; 
sometimes upon both ; and these are things which 
admit not of demonstration. 

Every man is bound to employ the talents 
which God hath given him to the best purpose ; 
but if, through accidents which he could not fore- 
see, or ignorance which was invincible, they be 
less usefully employed than they might have been, 
this will not be imputed to him by his righteous 
Judge. 

It is a common and a just observation, that the 
man of virtue plays a surer game in order to ob- 
tain his end than the man of the world. It is not, 
however, because he reasons better concerning the 
means of attaining his end; for the children of 
this world are often wiser in their gencration than 
the children of light. But the reason of the ob- 
servation is, that involuntary errors, unforescen 
accidents, and invincible ignorance, which aficct 
deeply all the concerns of the present world, have 
no effect upon virtue or its reward. 

In the common occurrences of life, a man of 
integrity, who hath exercised his moral faculty in 
judging what is right and what is wrong, sces his 
duty without reasoning, as he sees the high way. 
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The cases that require reasoning are few, com- 
pared with those that require none; and a man 
may be very honest and virtuous who cannot rea- 
son, and who knows not what demonstration 
means. 

The power of reasoning in those that have it, 
may be abused in morals, as in other matters. 
To a man who uses it with an upright heart, and 
a single eye to find what is his duty, it will be of 
great use; but when it is used to justify what a 
man has a strong inclination to do, it will only 
serve to deceive himself and others. When a man 
can reason, his passions will reason, and they are 
the most cunning sophists we mect with. 

If the rules of virtue were left to be discovered 
by demonstrative reasoning, or by reasoning of 
any kind, sad would be the condition of the tar 
greater part of men, who have not the means of 
cultivating the power of reasoning. As virtue is 
the business of all men, the first principles of it 
are written in their hearts, in characters so legible, 
that no man can pretend ignorance of them, or of 
his obligations to practise them. 

Some knowledge of duty and of moral obligation 
is necessary to allmen. Without it they could not 
be moral and accountable creatures, nor capable 
of being members of civil society. 1t may there- 
fore be presumed, that nature has put this know- 
ledge within the reach of all men. Reasoning and 
demonstration are weapons which the greatest part 
of mankind never was able to wield. The know- 
ledge that is necessary to all, must be attainable 
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by all. We see it is so in what pertains to the na- 
tural life of man. 

Some knowledge of things that are useful, and 
things that are hurtful, is so necessary to all men, 
that without it the species would soon perish. 
But it is not by reasoning that this knowledge is 
got, far less by demonstrative reasoning. It is by 
our senses, by memory, by experience, by infor- 
mation; means of knowledge that are open to all 
men, and put the learned and the unlearned, 
those who can reason and those who cannot, upon 
a level. 

It may, therefore, be expected from the analogy 
of nature, that such a knowledge of morals as is 
necessary to all men, should be had by means more 
suited to the abilities of all men than demonstra- 
tive reasoning is. 

This, I apprehend, is in fact the case. When 
men’s faculties are ripe, the first principles of mo- 
rals, into which all moral reasoning may be resol- 
ved, are perceived intuitively, and in a manner 
more analogous to the perceptions of sense than 
to the conclusions of demonstrative reasoning. 

Upon the whole, I agree with Mr Locke, that 
propositions expressing the congruitics and incon- 
gruities of things abstract, which moral words 
stand for, may have all the cvidence of mathema- 
tical truths. But this is not peculiar to things 
which moral words stand for. It is common to 
abstract propositions of every kind. For instance, 
you cannot take from a man what he has not. A 
man cannot be bound and perfectly free at the 
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same time. I think no man will call these moral 
truths, but they are necessary truths, and as evi- 
dent as any in mathematics. Indeed, they are 
very nearly allied to the two which Mr Locke 
gives as instances of moral propositions capable of 
demonstration. Of such abstract propositions, I 
think it may more properly be said, that they have 
the evidence of mathematical axioms, than that: 
they are capable of demonstration. . 

There are propositions of another kind, which 
alone deserve the name of moral propositions. 
They are such as affirm something to be the duty 
of persons that really exist. These are not ab- 
stract propositions; and therefore Mr Locke’s rea- 
soning does not apply to them. The truth of all 
such propositions depends upon the constitution 
and circumstances of the persons to whom they 
are applied. 

Of such propositions, there are some that are 
self-evident to every man that has a conscience ; 
and these are the principles from which all moral 
reasoning must be drawn. They may be called 
the axioms of morals. But our reasoning from 
these axioms to any duty that is not self-evident, 
can very rarely be demonstrative. Nor is this any 
detriment to the cause of virtue, because to act 
against what appears most probable in a matter 
of duty, is as real a trespass against the first prin- 
ciples of morality, as to act against demonstration ; 
and because he who has but one talent in reason- 
ing, and makes the proper use of it, shall be ac- 
cepted, as well as he to whom God has given*ten. 
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CHAP. III. 


OF PROBABLE REASONING. 


Tue field of demonstration, as has been obser- 
ved, is necessary truth; the field of probable rea- 
soning is contingent truth, not what necessarily 
must be at all times, but what is, or was, or shall 
be. 

No contingent truth is capable of strict demon- 
stration ; but necessary truths may sometimes have 
probable evidence. 

Dr Wallis discovered many important mathc- 
matical truths, by that kind of induction which 
draws a general conclusion from particular pre- 
mises. This is not strict demonstration, but, in 
some cases, gives as full conviction as demonstra- 
tion itself; and a man may be certain, that a 
truth is demonstrable before it ever has been de- 
monstrated. In other cases, a mathematical pro- 
position may have such probable evidence from 
induction or analogy, as encourages the Mathe- 
matician to investigate its demonstration. But 
still the reasoning proper to mathematical and 
other necessary truths is demonstration ; and that 
which is proper to contingent truths is probable 
reasoning. 

These two kinds of reasoning differ in other 
respects. In demonstrative reasoning, one argu- 
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ment is as good as a thousand. One demonstra- 
tion may be morc elegant than another ; it may be 
more easily comprehended, or it may be more 
subservient to some purpose beyond the present. 
On any of these accounts it may deserve a prefer- 
ence: But then it is sufficient by itself; it needs 
no aid from another ; it can receive none. To add 
more demonstrations of the same conclusion, 
would be a kind of tautology in reasoning ; be- 
cause one demonstration, clearly comprehended, 
gives all the evidence we are capable of recei- 
ving. 

The strength of probable reasoning, for the 
most part, depends not upon any one argument 
but upon many, which unite their force, and lead 
to the same conclusion. Any one of them by it- 
self would be insufficient to convince; but the 
whole taken together may have a force that is ir- 
resistible, so that to desire more evidence would 
be absurd. Would any man seek new arguments 
to prove that there were such persons as King 
Charles the First, or Oliver Cromwell ? 

Such evidence may be compared to a rope made 
up of many slender filaments twisted together. 
The rope has strength more than sufficient to bear 
the stress laid upon it, though no one of the fila- 
ments of which it is composed would be sufficient 
for that purpose. 

It is a common observation, that it 1s unreason- 
able to require demonstration for things which do 
not admit of it. It is no less unreasonable to re- 
quire reasoning of any kind for things which are 
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known without reasoning. All reasoning must 
be grounded upon truths which are known with- 
out reasoning. In every branch of real know- 
ledge there must be first principles whose truth is 
known intuitively, without reasoning, either pro- 
bable or demonstrative. ‘They are not grounded 
on reasoning, but all reasoning is grounded on 
them. It has been shewn, that there are first 
principjes of necessary truths, and fist principles 
of contingent truths. Demonstrative reasoning 
is grounded upon the former, and probable rea- 
soning upon the latter. 

That we may not be embarrassed by the ambi- 
guity of words, it is proper to observe, that there 
is a popular meaning of probable evidence, which 
ought not to be confounded with the philosophi- 
cal meaning, above explained. 

In common language, probable evidence is con- 
sidered as an inferior degree of evidence, and is 
opposed to certainty : So that what is certain 1s 
more than probable, and what is only probable is 
not certain. Philosophers consider probable evi- 
dence, not as a degree, but as a species of evi- 
dence, which is opposed, not to certainty, but to 
another species of evidence called demonstration. 

Demonstrative evidence has no degrees; but 
probable evidence, taken in the philosophical 
sense, has all degrees, from the very least to the 
greatest which we call certainty. 

That there is such a city as Rome, I am as cer- 
tain as of any proposition in Euclid; but the evi- 
dence is not demonstrative, but of that kind which 
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Philosophers call probable. Yet, in common lan. 
guage, it would sound oddly to say, it is proba- 
ble there is such a city as Rome, because it would 
imply some degree of doubt or uncertainty. 

Taking probable evidence, therefore, in the 
philosophical sense, as it is opposed to demonstra- 
tive, it may have any degrce of evidence, from 
the least to the greatest. 

I think, in most cases, we measure the Cegrees 
of evidence by the effect they have upon a sound 
understanding, when comprehended clearly and 
without prejudice. Every degree of evidence 
perceived by the mind, produces a proportioned 
degree of assent or belief. ‘The judgment may be 
in perfect suspense between two contradictory 
opinions, when there is no evidence for either, or 
equal evidence for both. The least preponde- 
rancy on one side inclines the judgment in propor- 
tion. Belief is mixed with doubt, more or less, 
until we come to the highest degree of evidence, 
when all doubt vanishes, and the belief is firm 
and immoveable. This degree of evidence, the 
highest the human faculties can attain, we call cer- 
tainty. 

Probable evidence not only differs in kind from 
demonstrative, but is itself of different kinds. The 
chief of these I shall mention, without pretending 
to make a complete enumeration. 

The first kind is that of human testimony, upon 
which the greatest part of human knowledge is 
built. 
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The faith of history depends upon it, as well as 
the judgment of solemn tribunals, with regard to 
men’s acquired rights, and with regard to their 
guilt or innocence when they are charged with 
crimes. <A great part of the business of the 
Judge, of Counsel at the bar, of the Historian, 
the Critic, and the Antiquarian, is to canvass and 
weigh this kind of evidence ; and no man can act 
with common prudence in the ordinary occurren- 
ces of life, who has not some competent judgment 
of it. 

The belief we give to testimony in many cascs 
is not solely grounded upon the veracity of the 
testifier. In a single testimony, we consider the 
motives a man might have to falsity. If there be 
no appearance of any such motive, much more if 
there be motives on the other side, his testimony 
has weight independent of his moral character. 
If the testimony be circumstantial, we consider 
how far the circumstances agree together, and 
with things that are known. It is so very diffi- 
cult to fabricate a story, which cannot be detect- 
ed by a judicious examination of the circumstan- 
ces, that it acquires evidence, by being able to 
bear such atrial. ‘There is an art in detecting 
false evidence in judicial proceedings, well known 
to able Judges and Barristers; so that I believe 
few false witnesses leave the bar without suspicion 
of their guilt. 

When there is an agreement of many witnesses, 
in a great variety of circumstances, without the 
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possibility of a previous concert, the evidence 
may be equal to that of demonstration. 

A second kind of probable evidence, is the au- 
thority of those who are good judges of the point 
in question. The supreme court of judicature of 
the British nation is often determined by the 
opinion of Lawyers in a point of law, of Physi- 
cians in a point of medicine, and of other artists, 
in what relates to their several professions: And, 
in the common affairs of life, we frequently rely 
upon the judgment of others, in points of which 
we are not proper judges ourselves. 

A third kind of probable evidence, is that by 
which we recognise the identity of things, and 
persons of our acquaintance: That two swords, 
two horses, or two persons, may be so perfectly 
alike, as not to be distinguishable by those to 
whom they are best known, cannot be shown to 
be impossible. But we learn either from nature, 
or from experience, that it never happens ; or so 
very rarely, that a person or thing, well known 
to us, is immediately recognised without any 
doubt, when we perceive the marks or signs by 
which we were in use to distinguish it from all 
other individuals of the kind. 

This evidence we rely upon in the most impor- 
tant affairs of life ; and, by this evidence, the iden- 
tity, both of things and of persons, is determined 
in courts of judicature. 

A fourth kind of probable evidence, is that 
which we have of men’s future actions and con- 
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duct, from the general principles of action in man, 
or from our knowledge of the individuals. 

Notwithstanding the folly and vice that is to 
be found among men, there is a certain degree of 
prudence and probity, which we rely upon in 
every man that is not insane. If it were not so, 
no man would be safe in the company of another, 
and there could be no society among mankind. 
If mer were as much disposed to hurt as to do 
good, to lie as to speak truth, they could not live 
together; they would keep at as great distancc 
from one another as possible, and the race would 
soon perish. 

We expect that men will take some care of 
themselves, of their family, friends, and reputa- 
tion: That they will not injure others without 
some temptation: That they will have some gra- 
titude for good offices, and some resentment of 
injuries. 

Such maxims with regard to human conduct are 
the foundation of all political reasoning, and of 
common prudence in the conduct of life. Hard- 
ly can a man form any project in public or in pri- 
vate life, which does not depend upon the conduct 
of other men, as well as his own, and which does 
not go upon the supposition that men will act such 
a part in such circumstances. This evidence may 
be probable in a very high degree, but can never 
be demonstrative. The best concerted project 
may fail, and wise counsels may be frustrated, be- 
cause some individual acted a part which it would 
have been against all reason to expect. 
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Another kind of probable evidence, the coun- 
terpart of the last, is that by which we collect 
men’s characters and designs from their actions, 
speech, and other external signs. 

We see not men’s hearts, nor the principles by 
which they are actuated; but there are external 
signs of their principles and dispositions, which, 
though not certain, may sometimes be more trust- 
ed than their professions ; and it is trom external 
signs that we must draw all the knowledge we can 
attain of men’s characters. 

The next kind of probable evidence I mention, 
is that which Mathematicians call the probability 
of chances. | 

We attribute some events to chance, because 
we know only the remote cause which must pro- 
duce some one event of a number ; but know not 
the more immediate cause which determines a 
particular event of that number, in preference. to 
the others. 

I think all the chances about which we reason 
in mathematics are of this kind. Thus, in throw- 
ing a just die upon the table, we say it is an equal 
chance which of the six sides shall be turned up; 
because neither the person who throws, nor the 
bystanders know the precise measure of force and 
direction necessary to turn up any one side rather 
than another. There are here therefore six events, 
one of which must happen; and as all are suppo- 
sed to have equal probability, the probability of 
any one side being turned up, the ace, for in- 
stance, is as one to the remaining number five. 
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The probability of turning up two aces with 
two dice is as one to thirty-five; because here 
there are thirty-six events, each of which has equal 
probability. 

Upon such principles as these, the doctrine of 
chances has furnished a field of demonstrative rea- 
soning of great extent, although the events about 
which this reasoning is employed be not neces- 
sary, but contingent, and be not certain, but pro- 
bable. 

This may seem to contradict a principle before 
advanced, that contingent truths are not capable 
of demonstration ; but it does not: Tor, in the 
mathematical reasonings about chance, the con- 
clusion demonstrated is not, that such an event 
shall happen, but that the probability of its hap- 
pening bears such a ratio to the probability of its 
failing ; and this conclusion is necessary upon the 
suppositions on which it is grounded. 

The last kind of probable evidence I shall men- 
tion, is that by which the known laws of nature 
have been discovered, and the effects which have 
been produced by them in former ages, or which 
may be expected in time to come. 

The laws of nature are the rules by which the 
Supreme Being governs the world. We deduce 
them only from facts that fall within our own ob- 
servation, OF are properly attested by those who 
have observed them. 

The knowledge of some of the laws of nature 
is necessary to all men in the conduct of life. 
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These are soon discovered, even by savages. They 
know that fire burns, that water drowns, that bo- 
dies gravitate towards the earth. ‘They know that 
day and night, summer and winter, regularly suc- 
ceed each other. As far back as their experience 
and information reach, they know that these have 
happened regularly ; and, upon this ground, they 
are led, by the constitution of human nature, to 
expect that they will happen in time to come, in 
like circumstances. 

The knowledge which the Philosopher attains of 
the laws of nature differs from that of the vulgar, 
not in the first principles on which it is ground- 
ed, but in its extent and accuracy. He collects 
with care the phenomena that lead to the same 
conclusion, and compares them with those that 
secm to contradict of to limit it. He observes 
the circumstances on which every phenomenon 
depends, and distinguishes them carefully from 
those that are accidentally conjoined with it. He 
puts natural bodies in various situations, and ap- 
plies them to one another in various ways, on pur- 
pose to observe the effect ; and thus acquires from 
his senses a more extensive knowledge of the 
course of nature in a short time, than could be 
collected by casual observation in many ages. 

But what is the result of his laborious research- 
es? It is, that, as far as he has been able to ob- 
serve, such things have always happened, in such 
circumstances, and such bodies have always been 
found to have such properties. These are matters 
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of fact, attested by sense, memory and testimony, 
just as the few facts which the vulgar know are 
attested to them. 

And what conclusions does the Philosophers 
draw from the facts he has collected ? They are, 
that like events have happened in former times in 
like circumstances, and will happen in time to 
come ; and these conclusions are built on the very 
same ground on which the simple rustic concludes 
that the sun will rise to-morrow. 

Facts reduced to general rules, and the conse- 
quences of those general rules, are all that we 
really know of the material world. And the evi- 
dence that such general rules have no exceptions, 
as well as the evidence that they will be the same 
in time to come as they have been in time past, 
can never be demonstrative. It is only that spe- 
cies of evidence which Philosophers call probable. 
General rules may have exceptions or limitations 
which no man ever had occasion to observe. The 
laws of nature may be changed by him who esta- 
blished them. But we are Ied by our constitution 
to rely upon their continuance with as little doubt 
as if it was demonstrable. 

I pretend not to have made a complete enume- 
ration of all the kinds of probable evidence ; but 
those I have mentioncd are sufficient to show, that. 
the far greatest part, and the most interesting part 
of our knowledge, must rest upon evidence of this 
kind; and that many things are certain for which 
we have only that kind of evidence which Philo- 
sophers call probable. 
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CHAP. IV. 
OF MR HUME’S SCEPTICISM WITH REGARD TO REASON. 


Iw the Treatise of Human Natire, book 1, part 
4, sect. 1, the author undertakes to proye two 
points: First, That all that is called buman know- 
ledge (meaning demonstrative knowledge). is only 
probability ; and, secondly, That this probability, 
when duly examined, evanishes by degrees, and 
leaves at last no evidence at all: So that, in the 
issue, there is no ground to believe any one pro«. 
position rather than its contrary, and ‘all those 
“are certainly fools who reason, or believe any 
* thing.” 

According to this account, reason, that boasted 
prerogative of man, and the light of his mind, is 
an ignis fatuus, which misleads the wandering 
traveller, and leaves him at last in absolute dark- 
ness. 

_ How unhappy is the condition of man, Borr 
under a necessity of believing contradictions, and 
of trusting.to a guide who confesses nace to pe 
a false one! 

- It is some comfort, that this doctrine can never 
be seriously adopted by any man in his senses. 
And after this author had shown that “ all the 
“ rules of logic require a total extinction: of all 
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** belief and evidence,” he himself, and all men 
that are not insane, must have believed many 
things, and yielded assent to the evidence which 
he had extinguished. 

This indeed he is so candid as to acknowledge. 
‘‘ He finds himself absolutely and necessarily de- 
* termined, to live and talk and act like other 
“* people in the common affairs of life. And since 
** reason is incapable of dispelling these clouds, 
“‘ most fortunately it happens, that nature herself 
‘“‘ suffices to that purpose, and cures him of this 
‘* philosophical melaneholy and delirium.” See 
sect. 7. 

This was surely a very kind and friendly inter- 
position of nature ; for the effects of this philoso- 
phical delirium, if carried into life, must have been 
very melancholy. 

But what pity is it, that nature, (whatever is 
meant by that personage,) so kind in curing this 
delirium, should be so cruel as to cause it? Doth 
the same fountain send forth sweet waters and bit- 
ter? Is it not more probable, that if the cure was 
the work of nature, the disease came from another 
hand, and was the work of the Philosopher ? 

To pretend to prove by reasoning that there is 
no force in reason, does indeed look like a philo- 
sophical delirium. It is like a man’s pretending 
to see clearly, that he himself and all other men 
are blind. 

A common symptom of delirium is, to think 
that all other men are fools or mad. This appears 
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to have been the case of our author, who conclu- 
ded, ‘‘ That all those are any fools who rea- 
“son or believe any thing.” 

Whatever was the cause of this delirium, it must 
be granted, that if it was real and not feigned, it 
was not to be cured by reasoning: For what can 
be more absurd than to attempt to convince a 
man by reasoning who disowns the authority of 
reason? It was therefore very fortunate that na- 
ture:found other means of curing it. 

It may, however, not be improper to inquire, 
whether, as the author thinks, it was produced by 
a just application of the rules of logic, or, as others 
may be apt to think, by the misapplication and 
abuse of them. 

First, Because we are fallible, the author infers 
that all knowledge degenerates into probability. 

That man, and probably every created being, 
is fallible ; and that a fallible being cannot have 
that perfect comprehension and assurance of truth 
which an infallible being has, I think ought to be 
granted. It becomes a fallible being to be mo-. 
dest, open to new light, and sensible, that by some 
false bias, or by rash judging, he may be misled. 
If this be called a degree of scepticism, I cannot 
help approving of it, being persuaded, that the 
man who makes the best use he can of the facul- 
ties which God has given him, without thinking 
them more perfect than they really are, may have - 
all the belief that is necessary in the conduct of 
life, and all that is necessary to his acceptance 
with his Maker. 
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It is granted then, that human judgments ought 
always to be formed with an humble sense of our 
fallibility in judging. 

This is all that can be inferred by the rules of 
logic from our being fallible. And if this be all 
that is meant by our knowledge degenerating in- 
to probability, I know no person of a different opi- 
nion. 

But it may be observed, that the author here 
uses the word probability in a scnse for which I 
know no authority but his own. Philosophers 
understand probability as opposed to demonstra- 
tion; the vulgar as opposed to certainty ; but this 
author understands it as opposed to infallibility, 
which no man claims. 

One who believes himself to be fallible, may 
still hold it to be certain that two and two make 
four, and that two contradictory propositions can- 
not both be true. He may believe some things to 
be probable only, and other things to be demon- 
strable, without making any pretence to infallibt- 
lity. 

If we use words in their proper meaning, it is 
impossible that demonstration should degenerate 
into probability from the imperfection of our fa- 
culties. Our judgment cannot change the nature 
of the things about which we judge. What 1s 
really demonstration, will still be so, whatever 

judgment we form concerning it. It may likewise 
be observed, that when we mistake that for de- 
monstration, which really is not, the consequence 
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of this mistake is, not that demonstration degene- 
rates into probability, but that what we took to 
be demonstration is no proof at all; for one false 
step in a demonstration destroys the whole, but 
cannot turn it into another kind of proof. 

Upon the whole, then, this first conclusion of 
our author, That the fallibility of hyman judg- 
ment turns all knowledge into probability, if un- 
derstood literally, is absurd; but if it be only a 
figure of speech, and means no more, but that, in 
all our judgments, we ought to be sensible of our 
fallibility, and ought to hold our opinions with 
that modesty that becomes fallible creatures, 
which I take to be what the author meant, this, I 
think, nobody denies, nor was it necessary to en- 
ter into a laborious proof of it. 

One is never in greater danger of transgressing 
against the rules of logic, than in attempting to 
prove what needs no proof. Of this we have an 
instance in this very case: For the author begins 
his proof, that all human judgments are fallible, 
with affirming that some are infallible. : 

‘¢ In all demonstrative sciences,” says he, “ the 
“rules are certain and infallible; but when we 
‘ apply them, our fallible and uncertain faculties 
‘S are very apt to depart from them, and fall into 
‘¢ error.” 

He had forgot, surely, that the rules of demon- 
strative sciences are discovered by our fallible and 
uncertain faculties, and have no authority but that 
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of human judgment. If they be infallible, some 
human judgments are infallible; and there are 
many in various branches of human knowledge 
which have as good a claim to infallibility as the 
rules of the demonstrative sciences. 

We have reason here to find fault with our au- 
thor for not being sceptical enough, as well as for 
a mistake in reasoning, when he claims infallibility 
to certain decisions of the human faculties, in or- 
der to prove that all their decisions are fallible. 

The second point which he attempts to prove, 
is, That this probability, when duly examined, 
suffers a continual diminution, and at last a total 
extinction. 

The obvious consequence of this is, that no fal- 
lible being can have good reason to believe any 
thing at all; but Jet us hear the proof. 

<¢ In every judgment, we ought to correct the 
‘* first judgment derived from the nature of the 
“ object, by another judgment derived from the 
“* nature of the understanding. Beside the origi- 
“nal uncertainty inherent in the subject, there 
“¢ arises another, derived from the weakness of the 
“faculty which judges. Having adjusted these 
** two uncertainties together, we are obliged, by 
* our reason, to add a new uncertainty, derived 
“from the possibility of error in the estimation 
«« we make of the truth and fidelity of our faculties. 
‘* This is a doubt, of which, if we would closely 
“< pursue our reasoning, we cannot avoid giving a 
“‘ decision. But this decision, though it should 
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‘¢ be favourable to our preceding judgment, being 
*¢ founded only on probability, must weaken still 
“ further our first evidence. The third uncertain- 
‘¢ ty must in like manner be criticised by a fourth, 
“¢ and so on without end, 

‘¢ Now, as every one of these uncertainties takes 
“‘ away a part of the original evidence, it must at 
“‘ last be reduced to nothing. Let our first belief 
“be ever so strong, it must infallibly perish, by 
‘¢ passing through so many examinations, each of 
“© which carries off somewhat of its force and vi- 
“‘gour. No finite object can subsist under a de- 
“ crease repeated in infinitum. 

«¢ When | reflect on the natural fallibility of my. 
¢¢ judgment, I have less confidence in my opinions 
«¢ than when I only consider the objects concern- 
«¢ ing which I reason. And when I proceed still 
“ further, to turn the scrutiny against every suc- 
‘¢ cessive estimation 1 make of my faculties, all the 
“‘ rules of logic require a continual diminution, 
“‘ and at last a total extinction of belief and evi- 
<< dence.” 

This is the author’s Achillean argument against 
the evidence of reason, from which he concludes, 
that a man who would govern his belief by reason, 
must believe nothing at all, and that belief is an 
act, not of the cogitative, but of the sensitive part 
of our nature. 

If there be any such thing as motion, (said an 
ancient Sceptic,) the swift-footed Achilles could 
never overtake an old man in a journey. For, 
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suppose the old man to set out a thousand paces 
before Achilles, and that while Achilles has tra- 
velled the thousand paces, the old man has got five 
hundred ; when Achilles has gone the five hun- 
dred, the old man has gone two hundred and fif- 
ty; and when Achilles has gone the two huadred 
and filty, the old man is still one hundred and 
twenty-five before him. Repeat these estimations 
en infinitum, and you wil] still find the old man 
foremost; therefore Achilles can never overtake 
him; therefore there can be no such thing as mo- 
tion. 

The reasoning of the modern Sceptic against 
reason is equally ingenious, and equally convin- 
cing. Indeed, they have a great similarity. 

If we trace the journey of Achilles two thou- 
sand paces, we shall find the very point where the 
old man is overtaken: But this short journey, by 
dividing it into an infinite number of stages, with 
corresponding estimations, is made to appear infi- 
nite. In Jike manner, our author, subjecting every 
judgment to an infinite number of successive pro- 
bable estimations, reduces the evidence to nothing. 

To return then to the argument of the modern 
Sceptic. I examine the proof of a theorem of 
Euclid. It appears to me to be strict demonstra- 
tion. .But I may have overlooked some fallacy ; 
therefore I examine it again and again, but can 
find no flaw init. I find all that have examined 
it agree with me. I have now that evidence of the 
truth of the proposition, which I and all. men call 
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demonstration, and that belief of it, which we call 
certainty. 

- Here my sceptical friend interposes, and as- 
sures me, that the rules of logic reduce this de- 
monstration to no evidence at all. Iam willing 
to hear what step in it he thinks fallacious, and 
why. He makes no objection to any part of the 
demonstration, but pleads my fallibility in judg- 
ing. Ihave made the proper allowance for this 
already, by being open to conviction. But, says 
he, there are two uncertainties, the first inherent 
in the subject, which I have already shown to 
have only probable evidence; the second arising 
from the weakness of the faculty that judges. I 
answer, It is the weakness of the faculty only that 
reduces this demonstration to what you call pro- 
bability. You must not therefore make it a se- 
cond uncertainty ; for it is the same with the first. 
To take credit twice in an account for the same 
article is not agreeable to the rules of logic. 
Hitherto therefore there is but one uncertainty, 
to wit, my fallibility in judging. 

But, says my friend, you are obliged by rea- 
son to add a new uncertainty, derived from the 
possibility of error in the estimation you make of 
the truth and fidelity of your faculties. I answer, 

This estimation is ambiguously expressed ; it 
may either mean an estimation of my liableness 
to err by the misapplication and abuse of my fa- 
culties; or it may mean an estimation of my 
liableness to err, by conceiving my faculties to 
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be true and faithful, while they may be false and 
fallacious in themselves, even when applied in the 
best manner. I shall consider this estimation in 
each of these senses. 

If the first be the estimation meant, it is true 
that reason directs us, as fallible creatures, to 
carry along with us, in all our judgments, a sense 
of our fallibility. It is true also, that we are in; 
greater danger of erring in some cases, and less 
in others; and that this danger of erring may, 
according to the circumstances of the case, ad- 
mit of an estimation, which we ought likewise to 
carry along with us in every judgment we form. 

When a demonstration is short and plain ; 
when the point to be proved does not touch our 
interest or our passions ; when the faculty of 
judging in such cases has acquired strength by 
much exercise, there is less danger of erring ; 
when the contrary circumstances take place, there 
18 more. 

In the present case, every circumstance is fa- 
vourable to the judgment I have formed. There 
cannot be less danger of erring in any case, ex- 
cepting perhaps when I judge of a self-evident 
axiom. 

The Sceptic further urges, that this decision, 
though favourable to my first judgment, being 
founded only on probability, must still weaken 
the eyidence of that judgment. 

Here I cannot help being of a quite contrary 
opinion, nor can I imagine how an ingenious au- 
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thor could impose upon himself so grossly, for 
surely he did not intend to impose upon his 
reader. 

After repeated examination of a proposition of 
Euclid, I judge it to be strictly demonstrated ; 
this is my first judgment. But as I am liable to 
err from various causes, | consider how far I may 
have been misled by any of these causes in this 
judgment. My decision upon this second point 
is favourable to my first judgment, and therefore, 
as [ apprehend, must strengthen it. To say, that 
this decision, because it is only probable, must 
weaken the first evidence, seems to me contrary 
to all rules of logic, and to common sense. 

The first judgment may be compared to the 
testimony of a credible witness; the second, af- 
ter a scrutiny into the character of the witness, 
wipes off every objection that can be made to it, 
and therefore surely must confirm and not weaken 
his testimony. | 

But let us suppose, that, in another case, I ex- 
amine my first judgment upon some point, and 
find, that it was attended with unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. What, in reason, and according to 
the rules of logic, ought to be the effect of this 
discovery ? 

The effect surely will be, and ought to be, to 
make me less confident in my first judgment, un- 
til I examine the point anew in more favourable 
circumstances. If it be a matter of importance, 
J return to weigh the evidence of my first judg- 
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ment. If it was precipitate before, it must now 
be deliberate in every point. If at first I was in 
passion, I must now be cool. If I had an interest 
in the decision, I must place the interest on the 
other side. 

It is evident, that this review of the subject 
may confirm my first judgment, notwithstanding 
the suspicious circumstances that attended it. 
Though the judge was biassed or corrupted, it 
does not follow that the sentence was unjust. 
The rectitude of the decision does not depend 
upon the character of the judge, but upon the 
nature of the case. From that only, it must be 
determined whether the decision be just. The 
circumstances that rendered it suspicious are mere 
presumptions, which have no force against direct 
evidence. 

Thus, I have considered the effect of this esti- 
mation of our liableness to err in our first judg- 
ment, and have allowed to it all the effect that 
reason and the rules of logic permit. In the case 
I first supposed, and in every case where we can 
discover no cause of error, it affords a presump- 
tion in favour of the first judgment. In other 
cases, it may afford a presumption against it. 
But the rules of Jogic require, that we should not 
judge by presumptions, where we have direct evi- 
dence. The effect of an unfavourable presump- 
tion should only be, to make us examine the evi- 

‘dence with the greater care. 

The Sceptie urges, in the last place, that this 

estimation must be subjected to another estima- 
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tion, that to another, and so on in infinitum; and 
as every new estimation takes away from the evi- 
dence of the first judgment, it must at last be 
totally annihilated. 

I answer, first, it has been shown above, that 
the first estimation, supposing it unfavourable, can 
only afford a presumption against the first judg- 
ment; the second, upon the same supposition, 
will be only the presumption of a presumption ; 
and the third, the presumption that there is a pre- 
sumption of a presumption. This infinite series 
of presumption resembles an infinite series of 
quantities decreasing in geometrical proportion, 
which amounts only to a finite sum. The infi- 
nite series of stages of Achilles’s journey after 
the old man, amounts only to two thousand pa- 
ces; nor can this infinite series of presumptions 
outweigh one solid argument in favour of the first 
judgment, supposing them all to be unfavourable 
to it. 

Secondly, I have shown, that the estimation of 
our first judgment may strengthen it; and the 
same thing may be said of all the subsequent esti- 
mations. It would, therefore, be as reasonable to 
conclude, that the first judgment will be brought 
to infallible certainty when this series of estima- 
tions is wholly in its favour, as that its evidence 
will be brought to nothing, by such a series sup- 
posed to be wholly unfavourable to it. But, in 
reality, one serious and cool re-examination of 
the evidence by which our first judgment is sup« 
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ported, has, and in reason ought to have, more 
ferce to strengthen or weaken it, than an infinite 
series of such estimations as our author requires. 

Thirdly, I know no reason nor rule in logic, 
that requires that such a series of estimations 
should follow every particular judgment. __ 

A wise man who has practised reasoning knows 
that he is fallible, and carries this conviction 
along with him in every judgment he forms. 
He knows likewise, that he is more liable to err 
in some cases than in others. He has a scale in 
his mind, by which he estimates his liableness to 
err, and by this he regulates the degree of his as- 
sent in his first judgment upon any point. 

The author’s reasoning supposes, that a man, 
when he forms his first judgment, conceives him- 
sclf to be infallible ; that by a second and subse- 
quent judgment, he discovers that he is not infal- 
lible; and that by a third judgment, subsequent 
to the second, he estimates his liableness to err 
in such a case as the present. 

If the man proceed in this order, I grant that 
his second judgment will, with good reason, bring 
down the first from supposed infallibility to falli- 
bility ; and that his third judgment will, in some 
degree, either strengthen or weaken the first, as 
it 1s corrected by the second. 

But every man of understanding proceeds in a 
contrary order. When about to judge in any 
particular point, he knows already that he is not 
infallible. He knows what are the cases in which 
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he is most or least liable to err. The conviction 
of these things is always present to his mind, and 
influences the degree of his assent in his first 
judgment,-as far as to him appears reasonable. 

If he should afterwards find reason to suspect 
his first judgment, and desires to have all the sa- 
tisfaction his faculties can give, reason will direct 
him not to form such a series of estimations upon 
estimations, as this author requires, but to exa- 
mine the evidence of his first judgment carefully 
and coolly ; and this review may very reasonably, 
according to its result, either strengthen or weak- 
en, or totally overturn his first judgment. 

This infinite series of estimations, therefore; 
is not the method that reason directs in order te 
form our judgment in any case. It is introduced 
without necessity, without any use but to puzzle 
the understanding, and to make us think, that to 
judge, even in the simplest and plainest cases, is 
a matter of insurmountable difficulty and endless 
labour ; just as the ancient Sceptic, to make a 
journey of two thousand paces appear endless, 
divided it into an infinite number of stages. 

But we observed, that the estimation which 
our author requires may admit of another mean. 
ing, which indeed is more agreeable to the ex- 
pression, but inconsistent with what he advanced 
before. 

By the possibility of error in the estimation of 
the truth and fidelity of our faculties, may be 
meant, that we may err by esteeming our faculties 
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true and faithful, while they may be false and fal- 
lacious, even when used according to the rules of 
reason and logic. 

If this be meant, I answer, first, That the truth 
and fidelity of our faculty of judging is, and must 
be taken for granted in every judgment and in 
every estimation. 

If the Sceptic can seriously doubt of the truth 
and fidelity of his faculty of judging when pro- 
perly used, and suspend his judgment upon that 
point till he finds proof, his scepticism admits of 
no cure by reasoning, and he must even continue 
in it until he have new faculties given him, which 
shall have authority to sit in judgment upon the 
old. Nor is there any need of an endlcss succes- 
sion of doubts upon this subject, for the first puts 
an end to all judgment and reasoning, and to the 
possibility of conviction by that means, The 
Sceptic has here got possession of a strong hold 
which is impregnable to reasoning, and we must 
leave him in possession of it, till nature, by other 
means, makes him give it up. 

Secondly, I observe, that this ground of scepti- 
cism, from the supposed infidelity of our faculties, 
contradicts what the author before advanced in 
this very argument, to wit, “ that the rules of the 
‘© demonstrative sciences are certain and infalli- 
‘¢ ble, and that truth is the natural effect of rea- 
“‘ son, and that error arises from the irruption of 
‘* other causes.” 

-But perhaps he made these concessions unwa- 
rily. He is therefore at liberty to retract them, 
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and to rest his scepticism upon this sole founda- 
tion, That no reasoning can prove the truth and 
fidelity of our faculties. Here he stands- upon 
firm ground: For it is evident, that every argu- 
ment offered to prove the truth and fidelity of our 
faculties, takes for granted the thing in question, 
and is therefore that kind of sophism which Logi- 
cians call petitto principti. ‘4 

All we would ask of this kind of Sceptic is, 
that he would-be uniform and consistent, and 
that his practice in life do not belie his profession 
of scepticism with regard to the fidelity of his fa- 
culties; for the want of faith, as well as faith it- 
self, is best shown by works. If a Sceptic avoid 
the fire as much as those who believe it dangerous 
to go into it, we can hardly avoid thinking his 
scepticism to be feigned, and not real. 

Our author indeed was aware, that neither his 
scepticism, nor that of any other person, was able 
to endure this trial, and therefore enters a caveat 
against it. ‘* Neither I, says he, nor any other 
«© person, was ever sincerely and constantly of 
“ that opinion. Nature, by gn absolute and un- 
*‘ controllable necessity, has determined us to 
« judge, as well as to breathe and feel. My in- 
“tention, therefore, says he, in displaying so 
“¢ carefully the arguments of that fantastic sect, 
“© is only to make the reader sensible of the 
“truth of my hypothesis, that all our reason- 
«‘ ings concerning causes and effects, are derived 
“from nothing. but custom, and that belief is 
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“‘ more properly an act of the sensitive than of the 
< cogitative part of our nature.” 

: We have before considered the first part of this 
hypothesis, Whether our reasoning about causes 
be derived only from custom ? 

The other part of the author’s hypothesis — 
mentioned is darkly expressed, though the ex. 
pression seems to be studied, as it is put in Italics. 
It cannot surely mean that belief is not an act of 
thinking. It is not, therefore, the power of 
thinking that he calls the cogitative part of our 
nature. Neither can it be the power of judging, 
for all belief implies judgment ; and to believe a 
proposition means the same thing as to judge it 
to be true. It seems, therefore, to be the power 
of reasoning that he calls the we part of 
our nature. 

If this be the meaning, I agree to it in part. 
The belief of first principles is not an act of 
the reasoning power; for all reasoning must be 
grounded upon them. We judge them to be 
true, and believe them without reasoning. But 
why this power of judging of first principles 
should be called the sensitive part of our nature, 
I do not understand. 

As our belief of first principles i is an act of pure 
judgment without reasoning ; so our belief of the 
conclusions drawn by reasoning from first princi- 
ples may, I think, be called an act of the reason- 
ing faculty. - 
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‘Upon the whole, I see only two conclusions 
that can be fairly drawn from this profound and 
intricate reasoning against reason. ‘The first is, 
That we are fallible in all our judgments and in 
all our reasonings. ‘The second, That the truth 
and fidelity of our faculties can never be proved 
by reasoning; and therefore our belief of it can- 
not be founded on reasoning. If the last be what 
the author calls his hypothesis, I subscribe to it, 
and think it not an hypothesis, but a manifest 
truth ; though I conceive it to be very improper- 
ly expressed, by saying, that belief’ is more pro- 
perly an act of the sensitive than of the cogitative 
part of our nature. 


ESSAY VIII 


OF TASTE. 


CHAP. I. 


OF TASTE IN GENERAL. 


Tar power of the mind by which we are capable 
of discerning and relishing the beauties of nature, 
and whatever is excellent in the fine arts, is called 
taste. 

The external sense of taste, by which we distin- 
guish and relish the various kinds of food, has gi- 
ven occasion to a metaphorical application of its 
name to this internal power of the mind, by which 
we perceive what is beautiful, and what is deform- 
ed or defective in the various objects that we con- 
template. 

Like the taste of the palate, it relishes some 
things, is disgusted with others; with regard to 
many is indifferent or dubious, and is considera- 
bly influenced by habit, by associations, and by 
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opinion. These obvious analogies between exter- 
nal and internal taste, have led men, in all ages, 
and in all or most polished languages, to give the 
name of the external sense to this power of dis- 
cerning what is beautiful with pleasure, and what 
is ugly and faulty in its kind with disgust. 

In treating of this as an intellectual power of the 
mind, I intend only to make some observations, 
first on its nature, and then on its objects. , 

1. In the external sense of taste, we are led by 
reason and reflection to distinguish between the 
agreeable sensation we feel, and the quality in the 
object which occasions it. Both have the same 
name, and on that account are apt to be confound- 
ed by the vulgar, and even by Philosophers. The 
sensation I feel when I taste any sapid body is in 
my mind ; but there is a real quality in the body 
which is the cause of this sensation. These two 
things have the same name in language, not from 
any similitude in their nature, but because the 
one is the sign of the other, and because there is 
little occasion in common life to distinguish them. 

This was fully explained in treating of the se- 
condary qualities of bodies. The reason of taking 
notice of it now is, that the internal power of taste 
bears a great analogy in this respect to the exter- 
nal. ; : 

When a beautiful object is before us, we may 
distinguish the agreeable emotion it produces in 
us, from the quality of the object which causes 
that emotion. When I hear an air in music that 
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pleases me, I say it is fine, it is excellent. This 
excellence is not in me; it isin the music. But the 
pleasure it gives is not in the music; it isin me. 
Perhaps I cannot say what it is in the tune that 
pleases my ear, as I cannot say what it is in a 
sapid body that pleases my palate; but there is 
a quality in the sapid body which pleases my pa- 
late, and I call it a delicious taste ; and there is a 
quality in the tune that pleases my taste, and I 
call it a fine or an excellent air. 

This ought the rather to be observed, because 
it is become a fashion among modern Philoso- 
phers, to resolve all our perceptions into mere 
feelings or sensations in the person that perceives, 
without any thing corresponding to those feelings 
in the external object. According to those Phi- 
losophers, there is no heat in the fire, no taste in 
a sapid body ; the taste and the heat being only 
in the person that feels them. In like manner, 
there is no beauty in any object whatsoever ; it is 
only a sensation or feeling in the person that per- 
ceives it. 

The language and the common sense of man- 
kind contradict this theory. Even those who hold 
it, find themselves obliged to use a language that 
contradicts it. I had occasion to show, that there 
is no solid foundation for it when applied to the 
secondary qualities of body ; and the same argu- 
ments show equally, that it has no solid founda- 
tion when applied to the beauty of objects, or to 
any of those qualities that are perceived by a good 
taste. 
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But. though some.of the qualities that please a 
good taste resemble. the secondary qualities of 
body, and therefore may be called occult quali- 
ties, as we only feel their effect, and have no 
more knowledge of the cause, but that it is some- 
thing which is adapted by nature to produce that 
effect ; this is not always the case. 

Our judgment of beauty is in many cases more 
enlightened. A work of art may appear beauti- 
ful to the most ignorant, even to a child. It 
| pleases, but he knows net why.’ To one who un- 
derstands it perfectly, and perceives how every 
part is fitted with exact judgment to its end, the 
beauty is not mysterious; it is perfectly compre- 
hended ; and he knows wherein it consists, as well 
as how it affects him. 

2. We may observe, that, though all the tastes 
we perceive by the palate are either agrecable or 
disagreeable, or indifferent; yet, among those 
that are agreeable, there is great diversity, not in 
degree only, but in’kind. And as we have not 
generical names for all the different kinds of taste, 
we distinguish them by the pole in which they 
are found. 

In like manner, all the dices of our internal 
taste are either beautiful, or disagreeable, or indif- 
ferent ; yet of beauty there is a great diversity, 
not only of degree, but of kind: The beauty of a 
demonstration, the beauty of a poem, the beauty 
of a palace, the beauty of a piece of music, the 
beauty of a fine woman, and many. more that 
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might.be named, are different kinds of beauty ; 
and.we have no names to distinguish them but the 
names of the different objects to which they be- 
long. 

As there. is such a , diversity in the kinds of beau. . 
ty as-well as in the degrees, we need not think it 
strange that Philosophers have gone into differ- 
ent systems in analysing it, and enumerating its 
simple ingredients. They have made many just 
observations on the subject ; but, from the love of 
simplicity, have reduced it to fewer principles 
than the nature of the thing will permit, having 
had in their eye some particular kinds of beauty, 
while they overlooked others. 

There are moral beauties as well as natural ; 
beauties in the objects of sense, and in intellec- 
tual objects ; in the works of men, and in the works 
of God ; in things inanimate, in brute animals, 
and in rational beings; in the constitution of the 
body of man, and in the constitution of his mind. 
There is no real excellence which has not its 
beauty to a discerning eye, when placed in a pro- 
per point of view ; and it is as difficult to enume- 
rate the ingredients of beauty as the ingredients 
of real excellence. 

8. The taste of the palate may be accounted 
most just and perfect, when we relish the things 
that are fit for the nourishment of the body, .and | 
are disgusted with things of a contrary nature. 
The manifest intention of nature in giving us 
this sense, is, that we may discern what it is fit for 
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us to eat and to drink, and what it is not. Brute 
animals are directed in the choice of their food 
merely by their taste. Led by this guide, they 
choose the food that nature intended for them, 
and seldom make mistakes, unless they be pinch- 
ed by hunger, ot deceived by artificial composi- 
tions. In infants, likewise, the taste is commonly 
sound and uncorrupted, and of the simple pro- 
ductions of nature they relish the things that are 
most wholesome. 

In like manner, our internal taste ought to be 
accounted most just and perfect, when we are 
pleased with things that are most excellent in 
their kind, and displeased with the contrary. The 
intention of nature is no less evident in this in- 
ternal taste than in the external. Every excel- 
lence has a real beauty and charm that makes it 
an agreeable object to those who have the faculty 
of discerning its beauty ; and this faculty is what 
we call a good taste. 

A man, who, by any disorder in his mental 
powers, or by bad habits, has contracted a relish 
for what has no real excellence, or what is de- 
formed and defective, has a depraved taste, like 
one who finds a more agreeable relish in ashes or 
cinders than in the most wholesome food. As we 
must acknowledge the taste of the palate to be 
depraved in this case, there is the same reason to 
think the taste of the mind depraved in the other. 

There is therefore a just and rational taste, and 
there is a depraved and corrupted taste. For it 
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is teo evident, that by bad education, bad habits, 
and wrong associations, men may acquire a relish 
for nastiness, for rudeness, and ill-breeding, and 
for many other deformities. To say that such a 
taste is not vitiated, is no less absurd than to say, 
that the sickly girl who delights in eating charcoal 
and tobacco-pipes, has as just and natural a taste 
as when she is in perfect health. 

4. The force of custom, of fancy, and of casual 
associations, is very great both upon the external 
and internal taste. An Esquimaux can regale 
himself with a draught of whale-oil, and a Cana- 
dian can feast upon.a dog. A Kamschatkadale 
lives upon putrid fish, and is sometimes reduced 
to eat the bark of trees. The taste of rum, or of 
green tea, is at first as nauseous as that of ipeca- 
cuanha, to some persons, who may be brought by 
use to relish what they once found so disagreeable. 

When we see such varieties in the taste of the 
palate produced by custom and associations, and 
some perhaps by constitution, we may be the less 
surprised that the same causes should produce 
like varieties in the taste of beauty; that the 
African should esteem thick lips and a flat nose; 
that other nations should draw out their ears, till 
they hang over their shoulders ; that in one nation 
ladies should paint their faces, and in another 
should make them shine with grease. . , 

5. Those who conceive that there is no stand. 
ard in nature by which taste may be regulated, 
and that the common proverb, Thai there ought to 
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be no dispute about taste, is to be taken in the ut- 
most latitude, go upon slender and. insufficient 
ground. The same arguments might be used with 
equal force against any standard of truth. 

Whole nations by the force of prejudice are 
brought to believe the grossest absurdities ; and 
why should it be thought that the taste is less ca- 
pable of being perverted than the judgment? 
It must indeed be acknowledged, that men differ 
more in the faculty of taste than in what we com- 
monly call judgment; and therefore it may be 
expected that they should be more liable to have 
their taste corrupted in matters of beauty and de- 
formity, than their judgment in matters of truth 
and error. 

If we make due allowance for this, we shall see 
that it is ag easy to account for the variety of tastes, 
though tMere be in nature a standard of true beau- 
ty, and consequently of good taste ; as it is to ac- 
count for the variety and contrariety of opinions, 
though there be in nature a standard of truth, and 
consequently of right judgment. 

6. Nay, if we speak accurately and strictly, we. 
shall find, that in every operation of taste, there 
is judgment implied. 

When a man pronounces a poem or a palace to 
_ be beautiful, he affirms something of that poem or 
that palace ; and every affirmation or denial ex- 
presses judgment. For we cannot better define 
judgment, than by saying that it is an affirmation 
or denial of one thing concerning another. I had 
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occasion to show, when treating of judgment, that 
it is implied in every perception of our external 
senses. There is an immediate conviction and 
belief of the existence of the quality perceived, 
whether it be colour, or sound, or figure ; and the 
same thing holds in the perception of beauty or de- 
formity. 

If it be said that the perception of beauty is 
merely a feeling in the mind that perceives, with- 
out any belief of excellence in the object, the ne- 
cessary consequence of this opinion is, that when 
I say Virgil’s Georgics is a beautiful poem, I mean 
not to say any thing of the poem, but only some- 
thing concerning myself and my feelings. Why 
should I use a language that expresses the con- 
trary of what I mean? | 

My language, according to the agen, 2 rules 
of construction, can bear no other medhing but 
this, that there 1s something in the poem, and not 
in me, which I call beauty. ‘Even those who hold 
beanty to be merely a feeling in the person that 
perceives it, find themselves under a necessity of 
expressing themselves, as if beauty were solely a 
quality of the object, and not of the percipient. 

No reason can be given why all mankind should 
express themselves thus, but that they believe 
what they say. It is therefore contrary to the 
universal sense of mankind, expressed by their lan- 
guage, that beauty is not really in the object, but 
is merely a feeling in the person.who is said to 
perceive it. Philosophers should be very cautious 
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in opposing the common sense of mankind ; for, 
when they do, they rarely miss going wrong. 

Our judgment of beauty is not indeed a dry and 
unaffecting judgment, like that of a mathematical 
or metaphysical truth. By the constitution of our 
nature, it is accompanied with an agreeable feel- 
ing or emotion, for which we have no other name 
but the sense of beauty. This sense of beauty, 
like the perceptions of our other senses, implies 
not only a feeling, but an opinion of some quality 
in the object which occasions that feeling. 

In objects that please the taste, we always judge 
that there is some real excellence, some superio- 
rity to those that do not please. In some cases, 
that superior excellence is distinctly perceived, 
and can be pointed out ; in other cases, we have 
only a general notion of some excellence which 
we cannot describe. Beauties of the former kind 
may be compared to the primary qualities percei- 
ved by the external senses: those of the latter 
kind, to the secondary. 

7. Beauty or deformity in an object, results from 
its nature or structure. To perceive the beauty, 
therefore, we must perceive the nature or struc- 
ture from which it results. In this the internal 
sense differs from the external. Our external 
senses may discover qualities which do not. depend 
upon any antecedent perception. Thus I can 
hear the sound of a bell, though I never perceived 
any thing else belonging to it. But it is impossi- 
ble to perceive the beauty of an object without 
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perceiving the object, or at least conceiving it. 

On this account, Dr Hutcheson called the senses 

of beauty and harmony reflex or secondary senses ; 

because the beauty cannot be perceived unless 

the object be perceived by some other power of 
the mind. Thus the sense of harmony and melo- 

dy in sounds supposes the external sense of hear. 

ing, and is a kind of secondary to it.. A man born 

deaf may be a good judge of beauties of another 

kind, but can have no notion of melody or har- 

mony. The like may be said of beauties in co-. 
louring and in figure, which can never be percei- 

ved without the senses, by which colour and figure 

are perceived. 


CHAP. II, 


é 


OF THE OBJECTS OF TASTE, AND FIRST OF NOVELTY. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL analysis of the objects of taste 
is like applying the anatomical knife to a fine face. 
The design of the Philosopher, as well as of the 
Anatomist, is not to gratify taste but to improve 
knowledge. The reader ought to be aware of 
this, that he may not entertain an expectation in 
which he will be disappointed. : 

By the objects of taste, I mean those qualities 
or attributes of things, which are by nature adapt- 
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ed to please a good taste. Mr Addison, and De. 
Akenside after him, have reduced them to three, 
to wit, novelty, grandeur, and beauty. - This di- 
vision is sufficient for all I intend to say upon the 
subject, and therefore I shall adopt it; observing 
only, that beauty is often taken in so extensive a 
sense as to comprehend all the objects of taste ; 
yet all the authors I have met with, who have gi- 
ven a division of the objects of taste, make beauty 
one species. 

‘I take the reason of this to ‘be, that we have 
specific names for some of the qualities that please 
the taste, but not for all; and therefore all those 
fall under the general name of beauty, for which 
there is no specific name in the division.’ 

There are, indeed, so many species of beauty, 
that it would be as difficult to enumerate them 
perfectly, as to enumerate all: the tastes we per- 
ceive by the palate. Nor does there appear to 
me sufficient reason for making, as some very in- 
genious authors have done, as many different inter- 
nal senses as there are different species of beauty 
or deformity. 

The division of our external senses is taken 
from the organs of perception, and not from the 
qualities perceived. We have not the same means 
of dividing the internal; because, though some 
kinds of beauty belong only to objects of the eye, 
and others to objects of the ear, there are many 
which we cannot refer to any bodily organ ; and 
therefore I conceive every division that has been 
made of our internal senses to be in some degree 
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_ arbitrary. They may be made more or fewer, ac- 
cording as we have distinct names for the various 
kinds of beauty and deformity ; and I suspect the 
most copious languages have not names for them 
all. 

Novelty is not properly a quality of the thing to 
which we attribute it, far less is it a sensation in 
the mind to which it is new ; it is a relation which 
the thing has to the knowledge of the person. 
What is new to one man, may not be so to an- 
other ; what is new this moment, may be familiar 
to the same person some time hence. When an 
object is first brought to our knowledge, it is new, 
whether it be agreeable or not. 

It is evident, therefore, with regard to novelty, 
(whatever may be said of other objects of taste,) 
that it is not merely a sensation in the mind of 
him to whom the thing is new; it is a real rela- 
tion which the thing has to his knowledge at that 
time. | 

But we are so constituted, that what is new to 
us, commonly gives pleasure upon that account, if 
it be not in itself disagreeable. It rouses our at- 
tention, and occasions an agreeable exertion of 
our faculties. 

The pleasure we receive from novelty in objects 
has so great influence in human life, that it well 
deserves the attention of Philosophers; and seve- 
ral ingenious authors, particularly Dr Gerard in 
his Essay on Taste, have, I think, successfully ac- 
counted for it, from the principles of the human 
constitution. tO ‘ 
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We can perhaps conceive a being so made, that 
his happiness consists in a continuance of the same 
unvaried sensations or feelings, without any ac- 
tive exertion on his part. Whether this be possi- 
ble or not, it is evident that man is not such a 
being; his good consists in the vigorous exertion 
of his active and intellectual powers upon their 
proper objects; he is made for action and pro- 
gress, and cannot be happy without it ; his enjoy- 
ments seem to be given by nature, not so much 
for their own sake, as to encourage the exercise 
of his various powers. That tranquillity of soul 
in which some place human happiness, is not a 
dead rest, but a regular progressive motion. 

Such is the constitution of man by the appoint. 
ment of nature. This constitution is perhaps a 
part of the imperfection of our nature; but it is 
wisely adapted to our state, which is not intended 
to be stationary, but progressive. The eye is not 
satiated with seeing, nor the ear with hearing ; 
something is always wanted. Desire and hope 
never cease, but remain to spur us on to some- 
thing yet to be acquired ; and, if they could cease, 
human happiness must end with them. That our 
desire and hope be properly directed, is our part ; 
that they can never be extinguished, is the work 
of nature. 

It is this that makes human life so busy a scene. 
Man must be doing something, good or bad, tri- 
fling or important ; and he must vary the employ- 
ment of his faculties, or their exercise will become 
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_languid, and the pleasure that attends it sicken of 
course. 

The notions of enjoyment, and of activity, cone 
sidered abstractly, are no doubt very different, 
and we cannot perceive a necessary connection 
between them. But, in our constitution, they are 
so connected by the wisdom of nature, that they 
must go hand in hand ; and the first must be led 
and supported by the last. 

An eet at “<, perhaps, gave much pleasure, 
while attention was directed to it with vigour. 
But attention cannot be long confined to one un- 
varied object, nor can it be carried round in the 
same narrow circle. Curiosity is a capital princi- 
ple in the human constitution, and its food must 
be what is in some respect new. What is said of 
the Athenians may in some degree be applied to 
all mankind, That their time is spent in hearing, 
or telling, or doing some new thing. 

Into this part of the human constitution, I 
think, we may resolve the pleasure we have from 
novelty in objects. 

Curiosity is commonly strongest in children 
and in- young persons, and accordingly novelty 
pleases them most. In all ages, in proportion as 
novelty gratifies curiosity, and occasions a vigo- 
rous exertion of any of our mental powers in at- 
tending to the new object, in the same proportion 
it gives pleasure. In advanced life, the indolent 
and inactive have the strongest passion for news, 
as a relief from a painful vacuity of thought. | 
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But the pleasure derived from new objects, in 
many cases, is not owing solely or chiefly to their 
being new, but to some other circumstance that 
gives them value. The new fashion in dress, fur- 
niture, equipage, and other accommodations of 
life, gives pleasure, not so much, as-I apprehend, 
because it is new, as because it is a sign of rank, 
and distinguishes a man from the vulgar. 

In some things novelty is due, and the want of 
it a real imperfection. ‘Thus, if an author adds 
to the number of books, with which the public is 
already overloaded, we expect from him some- 
thing new; and if he says nothing but what has 
been said before in as agreeable a manner, we are 
justly disgusted. 

When novelty is altogether separated from the 
conception of worth and utility, it makes but a 
slight impression upon a truly correct taste. Every 
discovery in nature, in the arts, and in the scien- 
ces, has a real value, and gives a rational plea- 
sure to a good taste. But things that have no- 
thing to recommend them but novelty, are fit 
only to entertain children, or those who are dis- 
tressed from a vacuity of thought. This quality 
of objects may therefore be compared to the cy- 
pher in arithmetic, which adds greatly to the 
value of significant figures, but, when put by it- 
self, signifies nothing at all. 
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CHAP. III. 
OF GRANDEUR. 


Tue qualities which please the taste are not more 
various in themselves than are the emotions and 
feelings with which they affect our minds. 

Things new and uncommon affect us with a 
pleasing surprise, which rouses and invigorates our 
attention to the object. But this emotion soon 
flags, if there is nothing but novelty to give it 
continuance, and leaves no effect upon the mind. 

The emotion raised by grand objects is awful, 
solemn, and serious. 

Of all objects of contemplation, the Supreme 
Being is the most grand. His eternity, his im- 
mensity, his irresistible power, his infinite know- 
ledge and unerring wisdom, his inflexible justice 
and rectitude; his supreme government, conduct- 
ing all the movements of this vast universe to the 
noblest ends, and in the wisest manner, are ob- 
jects which fill the utmost capacity of the soul, 
and reach far beyond its comprchension. 

The emotion which this grandest of all objects 
raises in the human mind is{what we call devo- 
tion ; a serious recollected temper which inspires 
magnanimity, and disposes to the most heroic 
acts of virtue. 
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The emotion produced by other objects which 
may be called grand, though in an inferior de- 
gree, is, in its nature and in its effects, similar to 
that of devotion. It disposes to seriousness, ele- 
vates the mind above its usual state, to a kind of 
enthusiasm, and inspires magnanimity, and a con- 
tempt of what is mean. 

Such, I conceive, is the emotion which the con- 
templation of grand objects raises in us. .We are 
next to consider what this grandeur in objects is. 

To me it seems to be nothing else but such a 
degree of excellence, in one kind or another, as 
merits our admiration. 

There are some attributes of mind which have 
a real and intrinsic excellence, compared with 
their contraries, and which, in every degree, are 
the natural objects of esteem, but, in an uncom- 
mon degree, are objects of admiration. We put 
a value upon them because they are intrinsically 
valuable and excellent. 

The spirit of modern philosophy would indeed 
lead us to think, that the worth and value we put 
upon things is only a sensation in our minds, and 
not any thing inherent in the object; and that we 
might have been so constituted as to put the high- 
est value upon the things which we now despise, 
and to despise the qualities which we now highly 
esteem. 

‘It gives me pleasure to observe, that Dr Price, 
in his Review of the Questions concerning mo- 
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rals, strenuously opposes this opinion, as well as 
that which resolves moral right and wrong into a 
sensation in the mind of the spectator. That ju- 
dicious author saw the consequences which these 
opinions draw after them, and has traced them to 
their source, to wit, the account given by Mr 
Locke, and adopted by the generality of modern 
Philosophers, of the origin of all our ideas, which 
account, he shows to be very defective. 

This proneness to resolve every thing into feel- 
ings and sensations, is an extreme into which we | 
have been led by the desire of avoiding an oppo- 
site extreme, as common in the ancient philoso- 
phy. 

At first, men are prone by nature and by habit 
to give all their attention to things external. 
Their notions of the mind, and its operations, are 
formed from some analogy they bear to objects of 
sense; and an external existence is ascribed to 
things which are only conceptions or feelings of 
the mind. 

This spirit prevailed much in the philosophy 
both of Plato and of Aristotle, and produced the 
mysterious notions of eternal and_ self-existent 
ideas, of materia prima, of substantial forms, and 
others of the like nature. 

From the time of Des Cartes, philosophy took 
a contrary turn. That great man discovered, that 
many things supposed to have an external exist- 
ence, were only conceptions or feelings of the 
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mind. This track has been pursued by his suc- 
cessors to such an extreme, as to resolve every 
thing into sensations, feelings, and ideas in the 
mind, and to leave nothing external at all. 

The Peripatetics thought, that heat and cold, 
which we feel, to be qualities of external objects. 
The moderns make heat and cold to be sensations 
only, and allow no real quality of body to be call- 
ed by that name: And the same judgment they 
have formed with regard to all secondary quali- 
ties. 

So far Des Cartes and Mr Locke went. Their 
successors being put into this track of converting 
into feelings things that were believed to have an 
external existence, found that extension, solidity, 
figure, and all the primary qualities of body, are 
sensations or feelings of the mind ; and that the 
material world is a phenomenon only, and has no 
existence but in our mind. 

It was then a very natural progress to conceive, 
that beauty, harmony, and grandeur, the objects 
of taste, as well as right and wrong, the objects of 
the moral faculty, are nothing but feelings of the 
mind. 

Those who are acquainted with the writings of 
modern Philosophers, can easily trace this doc- 
trine of feelings, from Des Cartes down to Mr 
Hume, who put the finishing stroke to it, by ma- 
king truth and error to be feelings of the mind, 
and belief to be an operation of the sensitive part 
of our nature. 
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To return to our subject, if we hearken to the 
dictates of common sense, we must be convinced 
that there is real excellence in some things, whats 
ever our feelings or our constitution be. — 

It depends no doubt upon our constitution, 
whether we do, or do not perceive excellence 
where it really is: But the object has its excel- 
lence from its own constitution, and not from 
ours. 

The common judgment of mankind in this 
matter sufficiently appears in the language of all 
nations, which uniformly ascribes excellence, 
grandeur, and beauty to the object, and not to the 
mind that perceives it. And I believe in this, as 
in most other things, we shall find the common 
judgment of mankind and true philosophy not to 
be at variance. 

Is not power in its nature more excellent than 
weakness; knowledge than ignorance; wisdom 
than folly ; fortitude than pusillanimity ¢ 

Is there no intrinsic excellence in self-command, 
in generosity, in public spirit? Is not friendship a 
better affection of mind than hatred ; a noble e- 
mulation, than envy ? 

Let us suppose, if possible, a being so consti- 
tuted, as to have a high respect for ignorance, 
weakness, and folly; to venerate cowardice, ma- 
lice, and envy, and to hold the contrary qualities 
in contempt; to have an esteem for lying and 
falsehood, and to love most those who imposed 
npon him, and used him worst. Could we believe 
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such a constitution to be any thing else than mad- 
ness and delirium? It is impossible. We can as 
easily conceive a constitution, by which one should 
perceive two and three to make fifteen, or a part 
to be greater than the whole. 

Every one who attends to the operations of his 
own mind will find it to be certainly true, as it is 
the common belief of mankind, that esteem is led 
by opinion, and that every person draws our 
esteem, as far only as he appears either to reason 
or fancy to be amiable and worthy. 

There is therefore a real intrinsic excellence in 
some qualities of mind, as in power, knowledge, 
wisdom, virtue, magnanimity. These in every de- 
gree merit esteem; but in an uncommon degree 
they merit admiration ; and that which merits ad- 
miration we call grand. 

In the contemplation of uncommon excellence, 
the mind feels a noble enthusiasm, which disposes 
it to the imitation of what it admires. 

When we contemplate the character of Cato, 
his greatness of soul, his superiority to pleasure, to 
toil, and to danger, his ardent zeal for the liberty 
of his country ; when we see him standing un- 
moved in misfortunes, the last pillar of the liberty 
of Rome, and falling nobly in his country’s ruin, 
who would not wish to be Cato rather than Cesar 
in all his triumph? 

Such a spectacle of a great soul struggling with 
misfortune, Seneca thought not unworthy of the 
attention of Jupiter himself, “ Ecce spectaculum 
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“ Deo dignum, ad quod respiciat Jupiter suo ope- 
“‘ ri intentus, vir fortis cum mala fortuna compo. 
“ situs.” 

As the Deity is of all objects of thought the 
most grand, the descriptions given in holy writ of 
his attributes and works, even when clothed in 
simple expression, are acknowledged to be sub- 
lime. The expression of Moses, ‘«* And God said, 
“ Let there be light, and there was light,’’ has not 
escaped the notice of Longinus, a Heathen Critic, 
as an example of the sublime. 

What we call sublime in description, or in 
speech of any kind, is a proper expression of the 
admiration and enthusiasm which the subject pro- 
duces in the mind of the speaker. If this admira- 
tion and enthusiasm appears to be just, it carries 
the hearer along with it involuntarily, and by a 
kind of violence rather than by cool conviction : 
For no passions are so infectious as those which 
hold of enthusiasm. 

But, on the other hand, if the passion of the 
speaker appears to be in no degree justified by the 
subject or the occasion, it produces in the judi- 
cious hearer no other emotion but ridicule and 
contempt. 

The true sublime cannot be produced solely by 
art in the composition; it must take its rise from 
grandeur in the subject, and a corresponding emo- 
tion raised in the mind of the speaker. A proper 
exhibition of these, though it should be artless, is 
irresistible, like fire thrown into the midst of com- 


bustible matter. 
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When we contemplate the earth, the sea, the 
planetary system, the universe, these are vast ob- 
jects ; it requires a stretch of imagination to grasp 
them in our minds. But they appear truly grand, 
and merit the highest admiration, when we consi- 
der them as the work of God, who, inthe simple 
style of Scripture, stretched out the heavens, and 
laid the foundation of the earth; or, in the poett- 
cal language of Milton, 


In his hand 
He took the golden compasses, prepared 
In God’s eternal store, to circumscribe 
This universe, and all created things. 
One foot he center’d, and the other turn’d 
Round thro’ the vast profundity obscure ; 
And said, Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds ; 
This be thy just circumference, O world. 


When we contemplate the world of Epicurus, 
and conceive the universe to be a fortuitous jum- 
ble of atoms, there is nothing grand in this idea. 
The clashing of atoms by blind chance has no. 
thing in it fit to raise our conceptions, or to ele- 
vate the mind. But the regular structure of a vast 
system of beings, produced by creating power, and 
governed by the best laws which perfect wisdom 
and goodness could contrive, is a spectacle which 
elevates the understanding, and fills the soul with 
devout admiration. 

A great work is a work of great power, great 
wisdom, and great goodness, well contrived for 
some important end. But power, wisdom, and 
goodness, are properly the attributes of mind on- 
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ly : They are ascribed to the work figuratively, but 
are really inherent in the author: And, by the 
same figure, the grandeur is ascribed to the work, 
but is properly inherent in the mind that made it. 

Some figures of speech are so natural and so 
common in all languages, that we are led to think 
them literal and proper expressions. Thus, an ac- 
tion is called brave, virtuous, generous ; but it is 
evident, that valour, virtue, generosity, are the at- 
tributes of persons only, and not of actions. In 
the action considered abstractly, there is neither 
valour, nor virtue, nor generosity. The same ac- 
tion done from a different motive may deserve’ 
none of those epithets. The change in this case 
is not in the action, but in the agent ; yet, in all 
languages, generosity and other moral qualities 
are ascribed to actions. By a figure, we assign to 
the effect a quality which is inherent only in the 
cause. 

By the same figure we ascribe to a work that 
grandeur which properly is inherent in the mind 
of the author. 

When we consider the Iliad as the work of the 
poet, its sublimity was really in the mind of Ho- 
mer. He conceived great characters, great ac- 
tions, and great events, in a manner suitable to 
their nature, and with those emotions which they 
are naturally fitted to produce ; and he conveys 
his conceptions and his emotions by the most pro- 
per signs. The grandeur of his thoughts is reflect- 
ed to our eye by unis work, and therefore it is just- 
ly called a grand work. 
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When we consider the things presented to our 
mind in the Iliad, without regard to the poet, 
the grandeur is properly in Hector and Achilles, 
and the other great personages, human and di- 
vine, brought upon the stage. 

Next to the Deity and his works, we admire 
great talents and heroic virtue in men, whether 
represented in history or in fiction. The virtues 
of Cato, Aristides, Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, are 
truly grand. Extraordinary talents and genius, 
whether in Poets, Orators, Philosophers, or Law- 
givers, are objects of admiration, and therefore 
grand. We find writers of taste seized with a 
kind of enthusiasm in the description of such per- 
sonages. 

What a grand idea does Virgil give of the 
power of eloquence, when he compares the tem- 
pest of the sea, suddenly calmed by the command 
of Neptune, to a furious sedition in a great city, 
quelled at once by a man of authority and elo- 
quence. 


Sic ait. ac dicto citius tumida eequora placat : 

Ac veluti magno in populo, si forte coorta est 
Seditio, seevitque animis ignobile vulgus ; 

Jamque faces et saxa volant, furor arma ministrat ; 
Tum pietate gravem, et meritis, si forte virum quem 
Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus adstant. 

Me regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet. 

Sic cunctus pelagi cecidit fragor. 


The wonderful genius of Sir Isaac Newton, aud 
his sagacity in discovering the laws of nature, 1s 


admirably expressed in that short but sublime 
epitaph by Pope: 
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Nature and Neture’s laws lay hid in night ; 
God said, Let Newton be, and all was light. 

Hitherto we have found grandeur only in qua- 
lities of mind; but it may be asked, Is. there no 
real grandeur in material objects ? 

It will perhaps appear extravagant to deny that 
there 1s; yet it deserves to be considered, whe- 
ther all the grandeur we ascribe to objects of sense 
be. not derived from something intellectual, of 
which they are the effects or signs, or to which 
they bear some relation or analogy. 

Besides the relations of effect and cause, of sign 
and thing signified, there are innumerable simili- 
tudes and analogies between things of very diffe- 
rent nature, which lead us to connect them in 
our imagination, and to ascribe to the one what 
properly belongs to the other. 

Every metaphor in language is an instance of 
this; and it must be remembered, that a very 
great part of language, which we now account 
proper, was originally metaphorical ; for the me- 
taphorical meaning becomes the proper, as soon 
as it becomes the most usual; much more when 
that which was at first the proper meaning falls in- 
to disuse. 

The poverty of language, no doubt, contributes 
in part to the use of metaphor ; and therefore we 
find the most barren and uncultivated languages 
the most metaphorical. But the most copious 
language may be called barren, compared with 
the fertility of human conceptions, and can never, 
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without the use of figures, keep pace with the va- 
riety of their delicate modifications. 

But another cause of the use of metaphor is, 
that we find pleasure in discovering relations, si- 
militudes, analogies, and even contrasts that are 
not obvibus to every eye. All figurative speech 
presents something of this kind; and the beauty 
of poetical language seems to be derived ina great 
measure from this source. 

Of all figurative language, that is the mo&t com- 
mon, the most natural, and the most agreeable, 
which either gives a body, if we may so speak, to 
things intellectual, and clothes them with visible 
qualities; or which, on the other hand, gives in- 
tellectual qualities to the objects of sense. 

To beings of more exalted faculties, intellectual 
objects may perhaps appear to most advantage in 
their naked simplicity. But we can hardly con- 
ceive them but by means of some analogy they 
bear to the objects of sense. The names we give 
them are almost all metaphorical or analogical. 

Thus the names of grand and sublime, as well 
as their opposites, mean and low, are evidently 
borrowed from the dimensions of body ; yet it 
must be acknowledged, that many things are truly 
grand and sublime, to which we cannot ascribe 
the dimensions of height and extension. 

Some analogy there is, without doubt, between 
greatness of dimension, which is an object of ex- 
ternal sensé, and that grandeur, which is an ob- 
ject of taste. On account of this analogy, the 
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last borrows its name from the first ; and the name 
being common, leads us to conceive that there is 
something common in the nature of the things. 

But we shall find many qualities of mind, de- 
noted by names taken from some quality of body 
to which they have some analogy, without any 
thing common in their nature. 

Sweetness and austerity, simplicity and dupli- 
city, rectitude and crookedness, are names com- 
mon t8 certain qualities of mind, and to qualities 
of body to which they have some analogy ; yet he 
would err greatly who ascribed to a body that 
sweetness or that simplicity which are the quali- 
ties of mind. In like manner, greatness and mean- 
ness are names common to qualities perceived by 
the external sense, and to qualities perceived by 
taste ; yet he may be in an error, who ascribes to 
the objects of sense that greatness or that mean- 
ness, which 1s only an object of taste. 

As intellectual objects are made more level to 
our apprehension by giving them a visible form ; 
so the objects of sense are dignified and made 
more august, by ascribing to them intellectual 
qualities which have some analogy to those they 
really possess. The sea rages, the sky lowers, the 
meadows smile, the rivulets murmur, the breezes 
whisper, the soil is grateful or ungrateful : such 
expressions are so familiar in common language, 
that they are scarcely accounted poetical or figu- 
rative; but they give a kind of dignity to inani- 
mate objects, and make our conception of them 


more agreeable. ‘ 
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When we consider matter as an inert, extended, 
divisible and moveable substance, there seems to 
be nothing in these qualities which we can call 
grand; and when we ascribe grandeur to any 
portion of matter, however modified, may it not 
borrow this quality from something intellectual, 
of which it is the effect, or sign, or instrument, or 
to which it bears some analogy; or, perhaps, be- 
cause it produces in the mind an emotion that has 
some resemblance to that admiration whfch sania 
grand objects raise ? 

A very elegant writer on the sublime and 1 bean. 
tiful makes every thing grand or sublime that is 
terrible. Might he not be Ied to this by the si- 
milarity between dread and admiration? Both are 
grave and solemn passions; both make a strong 
impression upon the mind; and both are very in- 
fectious. But they differ specifically, in this re- 
spect, that admiration supposes some uncommon 
excellence in its object, which dread does not. 
We may admire what we see no reason to dread ; 
and we may dread what we do not admire. In 
dread, there is nothing of that enthusiasm which 
naturally accompanies admiration, and is a chief 
ingredient of the emotion raised by what is truly 
grand or sublime. 

Upon the whole, I humbly apprehend, that true 
grandeur is such a degree of excellence as is fit to 
raise an enthusiastical admiration ; that this gran- 
deur is found originally and properly in qualities 
of mind; that it is discerned in objects of sense 
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only by reflection, as the light we perceive in the 
moon and planets is truly the light of the sun ; 
and that those who look for grandeur in mere mat- 
ter, seek the living among the dead. 

If this be a mistake, it ought at least to be 
granted, that the grandeur which we perceive in 
qualities of mind ought to have a different name 
from that which belongs properly to the objects 
of sense, as they are very different in their nature, 
and produce very different emotions in the mind 
of the spectator. 


CHAP. IV. 


OF BEAUTY. 


Beavry is found in things so various, and so very 
different in nature, that it is difficult to say where- 
in it consists, or what there can be common to all 
the objects in which it is found. 

Of the objects of sense, we find beauty in co- 
lour, in sound, in form, in motion. There are 
beauties of speech, and beauties of thought; beau- 
ties in the arts, and in the sciences ; beauties in 
actions, in affections, and in characters. 

In things so different, and so unlike, 1s there 
any quality, the same in all, which we may call 
by the name of beauty * What can it be that is 
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common to the thought of a mind, and the form 
of a piece of matter, to an abstract theorem, and 
a stroke of wit? 3 

I am indeed unable to conceive any quality in 
all the different things that are called beautiful, 
that is the same in them all. There seems to be 
no identity, nor even similarity, between the beau- 
ty of a theorem and the beauty of a piece of mu- 
sic, though both may be beautiful. The kinds of 
beauty seem to be as various as the objects to 
which it is ascribed. 

But why should things so different be called by 
the same name? This cannot be without a rea- 
son. If there be nothing common in the things 
themselves, they must have some common rela- 
tion to us, or to something else, which leads us to- 
give them the same name. 

All the objects we call beautiful agree in two 
things, which seem to concur in our sense of 
beauty. rst, When they are perceived, or even 
imagined, they produce a certain agreeable emo- 
tion or feeling in the mind ; and, secondly, This 
agreeable emotion is accompanied with an opi- 
nion or belief of their having some perfection or 
excellence belonging to them. 

Whether the pleasure we feel in contemplating 
beautiful objects may have any necessary connec- 
tion with the gh yes excellence, or whe- 
ther that pleasure ‘conjoined with this belief, 
by the good pleasure only of our Maker, I will 
not determine. The reader may see Dr Price’s 
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sentiments upon this subject, which merit consi- 
deration, in the second chapter of his review of 
the Questions concerning Morals. 

Though we may be able to conceive these two 
ingredients of our sense of beauty disjoined, this 
affords no evidence that they have no necessary 
connection. It has indeed been maintained, that 
whatever we can conceive, is possible: But I en- 
deavoured, in treating of conception, to show, 
that this opinion, though very common, is a mis- 
take. There may be, and probably are, many ne- 
cessary connections of things in nature, which we 
are too dim-sighted to discover. 

The emotion produced by beautiful objects is 
gay and pleasant. It sweetens and humanises the 
temper, is friendly to every benevolent affection, 
and tends to allay sullen and angry passions. It 
enlivens the mind, and disposes it to other agree- 
able emotions, such as those of love, hope, and 
joy. It gives a value to the object, abstracted 
from its utility. 

In things that may be possessed as property, 
beauty greatly enhances the price. A beautiful 
dog or horse, a beautiful coach or House, a beau- 
tiful picture or prospect, is valued by its owner 
and by others, not only for its utility, but for its 
beauty. 

If the beautiful object be a person, his company 
and conversation are, on that account, the more 
agreeable, and we are disposed to love and esteem 
him. Even in a perfect stranger, it is a powerful 
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recommendation, and disposes us to favour and 
think well of him, if of our own sex, and still more 
if of the other. | 

«“ There is nothing,” says Mr Addison, ‘ that 
* makes its way more directly to the soul than 
** beauty, which immediately diffuses a secret sa- 
* tisfaction and complacence through the imagi- 
‘‘ nation, and gives a finishing to any thing that 
“is great and uncommon. The very first disco- 
“* very of it strikes the mind with an inward joy, 
“and spreads .a cheerfulness and delight through 
« all its faculties.” 

As we ascribe beauty, not only to persons, but 
to inanimate things, we give the name of love or 
liking to the emotion, which beauty, in both these 
kinds of objects, produces. It is evident, how- 
ever, that liking to a person is a very different af- 
fection of mind from liking to an inanimate thing. 
The first always implies benevolence; but what 
is inanimate cannot be the object of benevolence. 
The two affections, however different, have a re- 
semblance in some respects ; and, on account of 
that resemblance, have the same name: And per- 
haps beauty, in these two different kinds of ob- 
jects, though it has one name, may be as different 
in its nature as the emotions which it produces in 
us, ‘ 

Besides the agrecable emotion which beautiful 
objects produce in the mind of the spectator, they 
produce also an opinion or judgment of some per- 
fection or excellence in the object. This I take 
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to be a second ingredient in our sense of beauty, 
though it seems not to be admitted by modern 
Philosophers. 

The ingenious Dr Hutcheson, who perceived 
some of the defects of Mr Locke’s system, and 
made very important improvements upon it, seems 
to have been carried away by it, in his notion of 
beauty. In his Inquiry concerning Beauty, Sect. 1, 
s¢ Let jt be observed,” says he, ‘‘ that, in the fol- 
‘lowing papers, the word beauty is taken for the 
‘¢ idea raised in us, and the sense of beauty, for 
‘¢ our power of receiving that idea.”” And again, 
<¢ Only let it be observed, that, by absolute or ori- 
‘ ginal beauty, is not understood any quality sup- 
‘* posed to be in the object which should, of it- 
‘‘ self, be beautiful, without relation to any mind 
‘¢ which perceives it: For beauty, like other 
‘ names of sensible ideas, properly denotes the 
“ perception of some mind ; so cold, hot, sweet, 
*« bitter, denote the sensations in our minds, to 
‘© which perhaps there is no resemblance in the 
‘¢ objects which excite these ideas in us; however, 
““ we generally imagine otherwise. Were there no 
“¢ mind, with a sense of beauty, to contemplate ob- 
© jects, I see not how they could be called beau- 
* tiful.” _ 

There is no doubt an analogy between the ex- 
ternal senses of touch and taste, and the internal 
sense of beauty. This analogy led Dr Hutche- 
son, and other modern Philosophers, to apply to 
beauty, what Des Cartes and Locke had taught 
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concerning the secondary qualities, perceived by 
the external senses. 

Mr Locke’s doctrine concerning the secondary 
qualities of body, is not so much an error in judg- 
ment as an abuse of words. He distinguished 
very properly between the sensations we have of 
heat and cold, and that quality or structure in the 
body which is adapted by nature to produce those 
sensations in us. He observed very justly, that 
there can be no similitude between one’ of these 
and the other. They have the relation of an ef- 
fect to its cause, but no similitude. This was a 
very just and proper correction of the doctrine 
of the Peripatetics, who taught, that all our sen- 
_sations are the very form and image of the quality 
in the object by which they are produced. 

What remained to be determined was, whether 
the words, heat, and cold, in common language, 
signify the sensations we feel, or the qualities of 
the object which are the cause of these sensations. 
Mr Locke made heat and cold to signify only 
the sensations we feel, and not the qualities which 
are the cause of them. And in this, I apprehend, 
lay his mistake. For it is evident, from the use 
of language, that hot and cold, sweet and bitter, 
are attributes of external objects, and not of the 
person who perceives them. Hence, it appears a 
monstrous paradox to say, there is no heat in the 
fire, no sweetness in sugar: But, when explained 
according to Mr Locke’s meaning, it is only, like 
most other paradoxes, an abuse of words. 
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The sense of beauty may be analysed in a man- 
ner very similar to the sense of sweetness. It is 
an agreeable feeling or emotion, accompanied with 
an opinion or judgment of some excellence in the 
object, which is fitted by nature to produce that 
feeling. 

The feeling is, no doubt, in the mind, and?so 
also 1s the judgment we form of the object: But 
this judgment, like all others, must be true or 
false. If it be a true judgment, there is some 
real excellence in the object. And the use of all 
languages shows, that the name of beauty belongs 
to this excellence of the object, and not to-the 
feelings of the spectator. 

To say that there is in reality no beauty in those 
objects in which all men perceive beauty, is to at- 
tribute to man fallacious senses. But we have no 
ground to think so disrespectfully of the Author 
of our being; the faculties he hath given us are 
not fallacious; nor is that beauty which he hath 
so liberally diffused over all the works of his 
hands, a mere fancy in us, but a real excellence 
in his works, which express the perfection of their 
Divine Author. 

We have reason to believe, not only that the 
beauties we see in nature are real, and not fanci- 
ful, but that there are thousands which our facul- 
ties are too dull to perceive. We see many beau- 
ties, both of human and divine art, which the 
brute animals are incapable of perceiving ; and 
superior beings may excel us as far in their dis- 
cernment of true beauty as we excel the brutes. 
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The man who is skilled in painting or statuary, 
sees more of the beauty of a fine picture or statue 
than a common spectator. The same thing holds 
in all the fine arts. The most perfect works of art 
have a beauty that strikes even the rude and ig- 
norant; but they see only a small part of that 
beauty which is seen in such works by those who 
understand them perfectly, and can produce them. 

This may be applied with no less justice to the 
works of nature. They have a beauty that strikes 
even the ignorant and inattentive. But the more 
we discover of their structure, of their mutual re- 
lations, and of the laws by which they are govern- 
ed, the greater beauty, and the more delightful 
marks of art, wisdom and goodness, we discern. 

' Thus the expert Anatomist sees numberless 
beautiful contrivances in the structure of the hu- 
man body, which are unknown to the ignorant. 

Although the vulgar eye sees much beauty in 
the face of the heavens, and in the various mo- 
tions and changes of the heavenly bodies, the ex- 
pert Astronomer, who knows their order and dis- 
tances, their periods, the orbits they describe in 
the vast regions of space, and the simple and beau- 
tiful laws by which their motions are governed, 
and all the appearances of their stations, progres- 
sions, and retrogradations, their eclipses, occulta- 
tions, and transits are produced, sees a beauty, or- 
der, and harmony reign through the whole plane- 
tary system, which delights the mind. The eclip- 
ses of the sun and moon, and the blazing tails of 
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comets, which strike terror into barbarous nations, 
furnish the most pleasing entertainment to his eye, 
and a feast to his understanding. 

In every part of nature’s works, there are num- 
berless beauties, which, on account of our igno- 
rance, we are unable to perceive. Superior beings 
may see more than we; but He only who made 
them, and, upon a review, pronounced them all 
to be very good, can see all their beauty. 

Our determinations with regard to the beauty 
of objects, may, I think, be distinguished into two 
kinds ; the first we may call instinctive, the other 
rational. 

Some objects strike us at once, and appear beau- 
tiful at first sight, without any reflection, without 
our being able to say why we call them beautiful, 
or being able to specify any perfection which jus- 
tifies our judgment. Somcthing of this kind there 
seems to be in brute animals, and in children be- 
fore the use of reason; nor does it end with in- 
fancy, but continues through life. 

In the plumage ot birds, and of butterflies, in the 
colours and form of flowers, of shells, and of ma- 
ny other objects, we perceive a beauty that de- 
lights ; but cannot say what it is in the object that 
should produce that emotion. 

The beauty of the object may in such cases be 
called an occult quality. We know well how it 
affects our senses ; but what it is in itself we know 
not. But this, as well as other occult qualities, 
is a proper subject of philosophical disquisition ; 
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and, by a careful examination of the objects to 
which nature hath given this amiable quality, we 
may perhaps discover some real excellence in the 
object, or, at least, some valuable purpose that is 
served by the effect which it produces upon us. 

This instinctive sense of beauty, in different 
species of animals, may differ as much as the ex- 
ternal sense of taste, and in each species be adapt- 
ed to its manner of life. By this perhaps the va- 
rious tribes are led to associate with their kind, to 
dwell among certain objects rather than others, 
and to construct their habitation in a particular 
manner. 

There seem likewise to be varieties in the sense 
of beauty in the individuals of the same species, 
by which they are directed in the choice of a 
mate, and in the love and care of their offspring. 

‘© We see,” says Mr Addison, ‘ that every dif- 
‘¢ ferent species of sensible creatures has its diffe- 
‘¢ rent notions of beauty, and that each of them 
‘Sis most affected with the beauties of its own 
‘“ kind. ‘This is no where more remarkable than 
‘‘in birds of the same shape and _ proportion, 
““ where we often see the mate determined in his 
‘¢ courtship by the single grain or tincture of a 
‘‘ feather, and never discovering any charms but 
“ in the colour of its own species.” 

“‘ Scit thalamo servare fidem, sanctasque veretur 
“ Connubii leges ; non illum in pectore candor 
“* Sollicitat niveus ; neque pravum accendit amorem 


‘* Splendida lanugo, vel honesta in vertice crista; 
‘“‘ Purpureusve nitor pennarum ; ast agmina Jaté 
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<¢ Foeminea explorat cautus, macufasque requirit 

«¢ Cognatas, paribusque interlita corpora guttis : 

‘¢ Ni faceret, pictis sylvam circum undique monstris 

«* Confusam aspiceres vulgo, partusque biformes, 

«‘ Et genus ambiguum, et veneris monumenta nefande. 
“‘ Hinc merula in nigro se oblectat nigra marito ; 

‘¢‘ Hinc socium lasciva petit philomela canorum, 

«‘ Agnoscitque pares sonitus; hinc noctua tetram 

** Canitiem alarum, et glaucos miratur ocellos. 

*¢ Nempe sibi semper constat, crescitque quotannis 

‘¢ Luaida progenies, castos confessa parentes : 

‘¢ Vere novo exultat, plumasque decora juventus 

«¢ Explicat ad solem, patriisque coloribus ardet.’’ 


In the human kind there are varieties in the 
taste of beauty, of which we can no more assign a 
reason than of the variety of their features, though 
it is easy to perceive that very important ends are 
answered by both. These varieties are most ob- 
servable in the judgments we form of the features 
of the other sex ; and in this the intention of na- 
ture 1s most apparent. 

As far as our determinations of the comparative 
beauty of objects are instinctive, they are no sub- 
ject of reasoning or of criticism ; they are purely 
the gift of nature, and we have no standard by 
which they may be measured. 

But there are judgments of beauty that may be 
called rational, being grounded on some agreeable 
quality of the object which is distinctly conceived, 
and may be specified. 

This distinction between a rational judgment of 
beauty and that which. is instinctive, may be il- 
lustrated by an instance. - 
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Ina heap of pebbles, one that is remarkable for 
brilliancy of colour and regularity of figure will 
be picked out of the heap by a child. He per- 
ceives a beauty in it, puts a value upon it, and is 
fond of the property of it. For this preference, 
no reason can be given, but that children are, by 
their constitution, fond of brilliant colours, and of 
regular figures. 

Suppose again that an expert mechanic views a 
well-constructed machine. He sees all ifs parts to 
be made of the fittest materials, and of the most 
proper form; nothing superfluous, nothing defi- 
cient ; every part adapted to its use, and the whole 
fitted in the most perfect manner to the end for 
which it is intended. He pronounces it to be a 
beautiful machine. He views it with the same a- 
greeable emotion as the child viewed the pebble ; 
but he can give a reason for his judgment, and 
point out the particular perfections of the object 
on which it is grounded. | 

Although the instinctive and the rational sense 
of beauty may be perfectly distinguished in spe- 
culation, yet, in passing judgment upon particular 
objects, they are often so mixed and confounded, 
that it is difficult to assign to each its own pro- 
vince. Nay, it may often happen, that a judgment 
of the beauty of an object, which was at first mere- 
ly instinctive, shall afterwards become rational, 
when we discover some latent perfection of which 
that beauty in the object is a sign. 

As the sense of beauty may be distinguished in. 
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to instinctive and rational ; so I think beauty itself 
may be distinguished into original and derived. 

As some objects shine by their own light, and 
many more by light that 1s borrowed and reflect- 
ed; so I conceive the lustre of beauty in some 
objects is inherent and original, and in many o- 
thers is borrowed and reflected. 

There is nothing more common in the senti- 
ments of all mankind, and in the language of all 
nations, than what may be called a communication 
of attributes; that is, transferring an attribute 
from the subject to which it properly belongs, to 
some related or resembling subject. 

The various objects which nature presents to 
our view, even those that are most different in 
kind, have innumerable similitudes, relations, and 
analogies, which we contemplate with pleasure, 
and which lead us naturally to borrow words and 
attributes from one object to express what belongs 
to another. ‘The greatest part of every language 
under heaven is made up of words borrowed from 
one thing, and applied to something supposed to 
have some relation or analogy to their first signifi. | 
cation. « 

The attributes of body we ascribe to mind, 
and the attributes of mind to material objects. 
To inanimate things we ascribe life, and even in- 
tellectual and moral qualities. And although 
the qualities that are thus made common belong 
to one of the subjects in the proper sense, and to 
the other metaphorically, these different senses 
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are often so mixed in our imagination, as to pro- 
duce the same sentiment with regard to both. 

It is therefore natural, and agreeable to the 
strain of human sentiments and of human lan- 
guage, that in many cases the beauty which ori- 
ginally and properly is in the thing signified, 
should be transferred to the sign; that which is 
in the cause, to the effect ; that which is in the 
end, to the means; and that which is in the agent, 
to the instrument. . 

If what was said in the last chapter of the dis- 
tinction between the grandeur which we ascribe 
to qualities of mind, and that which we ascribe 
to material objects, be well founded, this distinc- 
tion of the beauty of objects will easily be admit- 
ted as perfectly analogous to it. I shall therefore 
only illustrate it by an example. 

There is nothing in the exterior of a man more 
lovely and more attractive than perfect good- 
breeding. But what is this good-breeding? It 
consists of all the external signs of due respect to 
our superiors, condescension io our inferiors, po- 
liteness to all with whom we converse or have to 
do, joined in the fair sex with that delicacy of out- 
ward behaviour which becomes them. And how 
comes it to have such charms in the eyes of all 
mankind: For this reason only, as I apprehend, 
that it is a natural sign of that temper, and those 
affections and sentiments with regard to others, 
and with regard to ourselves, which are in them- 
selves truly amiable and beautiful. 
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This is the original, of which good-breeding is 
the picture ; and it is the beauty of the original 
that is reflected to our sense by the picture. The 
beauty of good-breeding, therefore, is not origi- 
nally in the external behaviour in which it con- 
sists, but is derived from the qualities of mind 
which it expresses. And though there may be 
good-breeding without the amiable qualities of 
mind, its beauty is still derived from what it na- 
turally éxpresses. 

Having explained these distinctions of our sense 
of beauty into instinctive and rational, and of 
beauty itself into original and derived, I would 
now proceed to give a general view of those qua- 
lities in objects, to which we may justly and ra- 
tionally ascribe beauty, whether original or de. 
rived. | 
But here some embarrassment arises from the 
vague meaning of the word beauty, which I had 
occasion before to observe. 

Sometimes it is extended, so as to include every 
thing that pleases a good taste, and so compre- 
hends grandeur and novelty, as well as what in a 
more restricted sense 1s called beauty. At other 
times, it is even by good writers confined to the 
objects of sight, when they are either seen, or re- 
membered, or imagined. Yet it is admitted by 
all men that there are beauties in music; that 
there is beauty as well as sublimity in composition, 
both in verse and in prose; that there is beauty 
in characters, in affections and in actions. ‘These 
are not objects of sight; and a man may be a good 
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judge of beauty of various kinds, who has not the 
faculty of sight. 

To give a determinate meaning to a word so 
variously extended and restricted, I know no bet- 
ter way than what is suggested by the common 
division of the objects of taste into novelty, gran- 
deur, and beauty. Novelty, it is plain, is no qua- 
lity of the new object, but merely a relation which 
it has to the knowledge of the person to whom it 
is new. Therefore, if this general division be 
just, every quality in an object that pleases a good 
taste, must, in one degree or another, have either 
grandeur or beauty. It may still be difficult to 
fix the precise limit betwixt grandeur and beauty ; - 
but they must together comprehend every thing 
fitted by its nature to please a good taste, that is, 
every real perfection and excellence in the objects 
we contemplate. . 

In a poem, in a picture, in a piece of music, it 
is real excellence that pleases a good taste. Ina 
person, every perfection of the mind, moral or in- 
tellectual, and every perfection of the body, gives 
pleasure to the ‘spectator as well as to the owner, 
when there is no envy nor malignity to aaeoy 
that pleasure. 

It is therefore in the scale of perfection and re:] 
excellence that we must look for what is either 
grand or beautiful in objects. What is the pro- 
per object of admiration is grand, and what is the 
proper object of love and esteem is beautiful, 
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This, I think, is the only notion of beauty that 
corresponds with the division of the objects of 
taste which has been generally received by Philo- 
sophers. And this connection of beauty with real’ 
perfection was a capital doctrine of the Socratic 
school. It is often ascribed to Socrates in the dia- 
logues of Plato and Xenophon. 

We may therefore take a view, first, of those 
qualities of mind to which we may justly and ra- 
tionally‘ascribe beauty, and then of the beauty we 
perceive in the objects of sense. We shall find, if 
I mistake not, that, in the first, original beauty is 
to be found, and that the beauties of the second 
-class are derived from some relation they bear to 
mind, as the signs or expressions of some amiable 
mental quality, or as the effects of design, art, and 
wise contrivance. 

As grandeur naturally produces admiration, 
beauty naturally produces love. We may there- 
fore justly ascribe beauty to those qualities which 
are the natural objects of love and kind affection. 

Of this kind chiefly are some of the moral vir- 
tues, which in a peculiar manner constitute a 
lovely character: Innocence, gentleness, conde- 
scension, humanity, natural affection, public spirit, 
and the whole train of the soft and gentle virtues. 
These qualities are amiable from their very na- 
ture, and on account of their intrinsic worth, 

There are other virtues that raise admiration, 
and are therefore grand; such as magnanimity, 
fortitude, self-command, superiority to pain and 
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labour, superiority to pleasure, and to the smiles 
of fortune as well as to her frowns. _ 

These awful virtues constitute what is most 
grand in the human character ; the gentle virtues, 
what is most beautiful and lovely. As they are 
Virtues, they draw the approbation of our moral 
faculty ; as they are becoming and amiable, they 
affect our sense of beauty. 

Next to the amiable moral virtues, there are 
many intellectual talents which have an intrinsic 
value, and draw our love and esteem to those who 
possess them. Such are, knowledge, good sense, 
wit, humour, cheerfulness, good taste, excellence 
in any of the fine arts, in eloquence, in dramatic ‘ 
action ; and, we may add, excellence in every art 
of peace or war that is useful in society. 

There are likewise talents which we refer to 
the body, which have an original beauty and 
comeliness ; such as health, strength, and agility, 
the usual attendants of youth; skill in bodily ex- 
ercises, and skill in the mechanic arts. These are 
real perfections of the man, as they increase his 
power, and render the body a fit instrument for 
the mind. 

I apprehend, therefore, that it is in the moral 
and intellectual perfections of mind, and in its ac- 
tive powers, that beauty originally dwells; and 
that from this as the fountain, ali the beauty which 
we perceive in the visible world is derived. 

This, I think, was the opinion of the ancient 
Philosophers’ before named ; and: it has been a- 
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dopted by Lord Shaftesbury and Dr Akenside a- 
mong the moderns. 


<¢ Mind, mind alone, bear witness earth and heaven, 

« The living fountains in itself contains 

‘* Of beauteous and sublime. Here hand in hand 

<¢ Sit paramount the graces. Here enthron’d, 

‘¢ Celestial Venus, with divinest airs, 

«¢ Invites the soul to never-fading joy.” |§ AKENSIDE. 


But neither mind, nor any of its qualities or 
powers, is an immediate object of perception to 
man. We are, indeed, immediately conscious of 
the operations of our own mind; and every de- 
gree of perfection in them gives the purest plea- 
‘sure, with a proportional degree of self-esteem, so 
flattering to self-love, that the great difficulty is to 
keep it within just bounds, so that we may not 
think of ourselves above what we ought to think. 

Other minds we perceive only through the me- 
dium of material objects, on which their signa- 
tures are impressed. It is through this medium 
that we perceive life, activity, wisdom, and every 
moral and intellectual quality in other beings. 
The signs of those qualities are immediately per- 
ceived by the senses ; by them the qualities them- 
selves are reflected to our understanding ; and we 
are very apt to attribute to the sign the beauty or 
the grandeur, which is properly and originally in 
the things signified. 

The invisible Creator, the Fountain of all per- 
fection, hath stamped upon all his works signa- 
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tures of his divine wisdom, power, and benignity, 
which are visible to all men. The works of men 
in science, in the arts of taste, and in the mecha- 
nical arts, bear the signatures of those qualities of 
mind which were employed in their production. 
Their external behaviour and conduct in life ex- 
press the good or bad qualities of their mind. 

In every species of animals, we perceive by vi- 
sible signs their instincts, their appetites, their af- 
fections, their sagacity. Even in the inanimate 
world there are many things analogous to the qua- 
lities of mind; so that there is hardly any thing 
belonging to mind which may not be represented 
by images taken from the objects of sense; and,” 
on the other hand, every object of sense is beau- 
tified, by borrowing attire from the attributes of 
mind. 

Thus the beauties of mind, though invisible in 
themselves, are perceived in the objects of sense, 
on which their image is impressed. 

If we consider, on the other hand, the qualities 
in sensible objects to which we ascribe beauty, I 
apprehend we shall find in all of them some rela-. 
tion to mind, and the greatest in those that are 
most beautiful. 

When we consider inanimate matter abstractly, 
as a substance endowed with the qualities of ex- 
tension, solidity, divisibility, and mobility, there 
seems to be nothing in these qualities that affects 
our sense of beauty. But when we contemplate 
the globe which we inhabit, as fitted by its form, 
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by. its motions, and by its furniture, for the habi- 
tation and support of an infinity of various orders 
of living creatures, from the lowest reptile up to 
man, we have a glorious spectacle indeed! with 
which the grandest and the most beautiful struc- 
tures of human art can bear no comparison. 

The only perfection of dead matter is its being, 
by its various forms and qualities, so admirably 
fitted for the purposes of animal life, and chiefly 
that of man. It furnishes the materials of every 
art that tends to the support or the embellishment 
of human life. By the Supreme Artist, it is or- 
ganized in the various tribes of the vegetable king- 
dom, and endowed with a kind of lite; a work 
which human art cannot imitate, nor human une 
derstanding comprehend. 

In the bodies and various organs of the animal 
tribes, there is a composition of matter still more 
wonderful and more mysterious, though we see it 
to be admirably adapted to the purposes and man- 
ner of life of every species. But in every form, 
unorganized, vegetable or animal, it derives its 
beauty from the purposes to which it is subservient, 
or from the signs of wisdom, or of other mental 
qualitics which it exhibits. 

The qualities of inanimate matter in which we 
perceive beauty, are, sound, colour, form, and mo- 
tion ; the first an object of hearing, the other three 
of sight ; which we may consider in order. 

In a single note, sounded by a very fine voice, 
there is a beauty which we do not perceive in the 
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same note, soundéd by a bad voice, or an imper- 
fect instrument. I need not attempt to enumé- 
rate the perfections in a single note, which give 
beauty to it. Some of them have names in the 
science of music, and there perhaps are others 
which have no names. But I think it will be al- 
lowed, that every quality which gives beauty to 
a single note, is a sign of some perfection, either 
in the organ, whether it be the human voiee or an 
instrument, or in the execution. The beauty of 
the sound is both the sign and the effect of this 
perfection ; and the perfection of the cause is the 
only reason we can assign for the beauty of the 
effect. 

In a composition of sounds, or a piece of musia 
the beauty is either in the harmony, the melody, 
or the expression. The beauty of expression 
must be derived, either from the beauty of the 
thing expressed, or from the art and skill Empey 
ed in expressing it properly. : 

In harmony, the very names of concord , 
discord are metaphorical, and suppose some ana- 
logy between the relations of sound, to which they 
are figuratively applied, and the relations of mindé 
and affections, which they originally and properly 
signify. 

_As far as I can judge by my ear, when two or 
more persons of a good voice and ear converse 
together in amity and friendship, the tones of 
their different voices are concordant, but become 
-discordant when they give vent to angry passions; 
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so that, without hearing what is said, one may 
kiiow by the tones of the different voices, whether 
they quarrel or converse amicably. This, in- 
deed, is not so easily perceived in those who have 
been taught, by good breeding, to suppress angry 
tones of voice, even when they are angry, as in 
the lowest rank, who express their angry passions 
without any restraint. 

When: discord arises occasionally in conversa- 
tion, but* soon terminates in perfect amity, we 
receive more pleasure than from perfect unanimi- 
ty. In like manner, in the harmony of music, 
discordant sounds are occasionally introduced, 
but it is always in order to give a relish to the 
most perfect concord that follows. 

Whether these analogies, between the harmony 
of a piece of music, and harmony in the inter- 
course of minds, be merely fanciful, or have any 
real foundation in fact, I submit to those who 
have a nicer ear, and have applied it to observa- 
tions of this kind. If they have any just founda- 
tion, as they seem to me to have, they serve to 
account for the metaphorical application of the 
names of concord and discord to the relations of 
sounds ; to account for the pleasure we have from 
harmony in music ; and to show, that the beauty 
of harmony is derived from the relation it has to 
agreeable affections of mind. 

With regard to melody, I leave it to the — 
in the science of music, to determine, whether 
music, composed according to the established 
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rules of harmony and melody, can be altogether 
void of expression; and whether music that has 
no expression can have any beauty. To me it 
seems, that every strain in melody that is agree- 
able, is an imitation of the tones of the human 
voice in the expression of some sentiment or pas- 
sion, or an imitation of some other object in na- 
ture; and that music, as well as poetry, is‘an imi- 
tative art. 7 

The sense of beauty in the colours, and in the 
motions of inanimate objects, is, I believe, in 
some cases instinctive. We see, that children 
and savages are pleased with brilliant colours and 
sprightly motions. In persons of an improved 
and rational taste, there are many sources from 
which colours and motions may derive their beau- 
ty. They, as well as the forms of objects, admit 
of regularity and variety. The emotions produ- 
ced by machinery indicate the perfection or im- 
perfection of the mechanism, and may be better 
or worse adapted to their end, and from that de- 
rive their beauty or deformity. 

The colours of natural objects are commonly | 
signs of some good or bad quality in the object ; 
or they may suggest to the imagination something 
agreeable or disagreeable. 

In dress and furniture, fashion has a considerable 
influence on the preference we give to one colour 
above another. | 

A number of clouds of different and ever. 
changing hue, seen on the ground of a serene 
azure sky, at the going down of the sun, present 
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to the eye of every man a glorious spectacle. It 
is hard to say, whether we should call it grand or 
beautiful. It-is both in a high degree. Clouds 
towering above clouds, variously tinged, accord- 
ing as they approach nearer to the direct rays of 
the sun, enlarge our conceptions of the regions 
above us, They give us a view of the furniture 
of those regions, which, in an unclouded air, seem 
to be a perfect void; but are now seen to con- 
tain the stores of wind and rain, bound up for the 
present, but to be poured down upon the earth in 
due season. Even the simple rustic does not 
Jook upon this beautiful sky, merely as a show to 
please the eye, but as a happy omen of fine wea- 
ther to come. | 

The proper arrangement of colour, and of light 
and shade, is one of the chief beauties of painting ; 
but this beauty is greatest, when that arrangement 
gives the most distinct, the most natural, and the 
most agreeable image of that which the painter in- 
tended to represent. 

If we consider, in the last place, the beauty of 
form or figure in inanimate objects, this, accord- 
ing to Dr Hutcheson, results from regularity, 
mixed with variety. Here it ought to be ob- 
served, that regularity, in all cases, expresses de- 
sign and art: For nothing regular was ever the 
work of chance; and where regularity is jéined 
with variety, it expresses design more strongly. 
Besides, it has been justly observed, that regular 
figures are more easily and more perfectly com- 
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prehended by the mind than the irregular, of 
which we can neyer form an adequate concep, 
tion. i 

Although straight lines and plane surfaces have 
a beauty from their regularity, they admit of no 
variety, and therefore are beauties of the lowest 
order. Curve lines and surfaces admit of infinite 
variety, joined with every degree of regularity ; 
and therefore, in many cases, excel in beauty those 
that are straight. 

But the beauty arising from regularity and va- 
riety, must always yield to that which arises from 
the fitness of the form for the end intended. In 
every thing made for an end, the form must be 
adapted to that end ; and every thing in the form 
that suits the end, is a beauty ; every thing that 
unfits it for its end, is a deformity. 

The forms of a pillar, of a sword, and of a ba- 
lance, are very different. Each may have great 
beauty; but that beauty is derived from the fitness 
of the form, and of the matter for the purpose in- 
tended. 

Were we to consider the form of the earth it- 
self, and the various furniture it contains, of the 
inanimate kind ; its distribution into land and sea, 
mountains and valleys, rivers and springs of wa- 
ter, the variety of soils that cover its surface, and 
of mineral and metallic substances laid up within 
it, the air that surrounds it, the vicissitudes of day. 
and night, and of the seasons; the beauty of all 
these, which indeed is supeglative, consists in this, 
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that they bear the most lively and striking impres- 
sion of the wisdom and goodness of their Author, 
in contriving them so admirably for the use of 
man, and of their other inhabitants. 

The beauties of the vegetable kingdom are far 
superior to those of inanimate matter, in any form 
which human art can give it. Hence, in all ages, 
men have been found to adorn their persons and 
their habitations with the vegetable productions of 
nature. ~ 

The beauties of the field, of the forest, and of 
the flower-garden, strike a child long before he 
can.reason. He is delighted with what he sees ; 
but he knows not why. This is instinct, but it is 
not confined to childhood ; it continues through 
all the stages of life. It leads the Florist, the Bo- 
tanist, the Philosopher, to examine and compare 
the objects, which nature, by this powerful instinct, 
recommends to his attention. By degrees, he be- 
comes a Critic in beauties of this kind, and can 
give a reason why he prefers one to another. In 
every species, he sees the greatest beauty in the 
plants or flowers that are most perfect in their 
kind, which have neither suffered from unkindly 
soil, nor inclement weather ; which have not been 
robbed of their nourishment by other plants, nor 
hurt by any accident. When he examines the in- 
ternal structure of those productions of nature, 
and traces them from their embryo state in the 
seed to their maturity, he sees a thousand beauti- 
ful contrivances of natgre, which feast his under- 
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standing more than their external form delighted © 
his eye. — 

Thus, every beauty in the vegetable creation, 
of which he has formed any rational judgment, ex- 
presses some perfection in the object, or some wise 
contrivance in its Author. 

In the animal kingdom we perceive still greater 
beauties than in the vegetable. Here we observe 
life, and sense, and activity, various instincts and 
affections, and, in many cases, greate sagacity. 
These are attributes of mind, and have an original 
beauty. 

As we allow to brute animals a thinking princi- 
ple or mind, though far inferior to that which is" 
in man; and as, in many of their intellectual and 
active powers, they very much resemble the hu- 
man species, their actions, their motions, and even 
their looks, derive a beauty from the bowers of 
thought which they express. 

There is a wonderful variety in their manner of 
life; and we find the powers they possess, their 
outward form, and their inward structure, exactly 
adapted toit. In every species, the more perfect- 
ly any individual is fitted for its end and manner 
of life, the greater is its beauty. 

In a race-horse, every thing that expresses agi- 
lity, ardour, and emulation, gives beauty to the 
animal. Ina pointer, acuteness of scent, eageré 
ness on the game, and tractableness, are the beau- 
ties of the species. A sheep derives its beauty. 
from the fineness and quantity of its fleece; and 
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in the wild animals, every beauty is a sign of theif 
perfection in their kind. 

It is an observation of the celebrated Linneus, 
that, in the vegetable kingdom, the poisonous 
plants have commonly a lurid and disagreeable 
appearance to the eye, of which he gives many in- 
stances. I apprehend the observation may be ex- 
tended to the animal kingdom, in which we com- 
monly see something shocking to the eye in the 
hoxious and poisonous animals. 

The beauties which Anatomists and Physiolo- 
gists describe in the internal structure of the va- 
rious tribes of animals; in the organs of sense, of 
nutrition and of motion, are expressive of wise 
design and contrivance, in fitting them for the va- 
rious kinds of life for which they are intended. 

Thus, I think, it appears, that the beauty which 
we perceive in the inferior animals, is expressive, 
either of such perfections as their several natures 
may receive, or expressive of wise design in him 
who made them, and that their beauty is derived 
from the perfections which: it expresses. 

But of all the objects of sense, the most striking 
and attractive beauty is perceived in the human 
species, and particularly in the fair sex. 

Milton represents Satan himself, in surveying 
the furniture of this globe, as struck with the beau- 
ty of the first happy pair. 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect! with native honour clad 
In naked majesty, seem’d lords of all. 
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And worthy seem’d, for in their looks divine, 
The image of their glorious Maker, shone 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe, and pure ; 
Severe, but in true filial freedom placed, 
Whence true authority in man; though both 
Not equal, as their sex net equal seem’d, 
For contemplation he and valour form’d, 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. 

In this well-known passage of Milton, we seé 
that this great Poet derives the beauty of the first 
pair in Paradise from those expressions of moral 
and intellectual qualities which appeared in nen 
outward form and demeanour. 

The most minute and systematical account of 
beauty in the human species, and particularly in 
the fair sex, I have met with, is in Crito; or, @ 
Dialogue on Beauty, said to be written by the au- 
thor of Polymetis, and republished by Dodsley in 
his collection of fugitive pieces. 

I shall borrow from that author some observa- 
tions, which, I think, tend to show that the beau: 
ty of the human body is derived from the signs it 
exhibits of some perfection of the mind or person. 

All that can be called beauty in the human 
species may be reduced ‘to these four heads; co- 
lour, form, expression, and grace. The two for- 
mer may be called the body, the two latter the 
soul of beauty. 

The beauty of coloug.is not owing solely to the: 
natural liveliness of ‘flesh-colour and red, nor to 
the much greaté? charms they receive from being 
properly blended together; but is also owing, in 
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some degree, to the idea they carry with them of 
good health, without which all beauty grows lan- 
guid and less engaging, and with which it always 
recovers an additional strength and lustre. This 
is supported by the authority of Cicero. Venus- 
tas et pulchritudo corporis secerni non potest a vale- 
tudine. 

Here, I observe, that as the colour of the body 
is very different in different climates, every nation 
preferring the colour of its climate ; and as among 
us one man prefers a fair beauty, another a bru- 
nette, without being able to give any reason for 
this preference; this diversity of taste has no 
standard in the common principles of human na- 
ture, but must arise from something that is diffe- 
rent m different nations, and in different indivi- 
duals of the same nation. | 

I observed before, that fashion, habit, associa- 
tions, and perhaps some pecuharity of constitution, 
may have great influence upon this internal sense, 
as well as upon the external. Setting aside the 
judgments arising from such causes, there seems 
to remain nothing that, according to the common 
judgment of mankind, can be called beauty in the 
colour of the species, but what expresses perfect 
health and liveliness, and in the fair sex softness 
and delicacy ; and nothing that can be called de- 
formity but what indicates disease and decline. 
And if this be so, it follows, that the beauty of 
colour is derived from the perfections which it ex- 
presses. This, however, of all the ingredients of 
beauty, is the least. 
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The next in order is form, or proportion of 
parts. The most beautiful form, as the author 
thinks, is that which indicates delicacy and soft- 
ness in the fair sex, and in the male either strength 
or agility. The beauty of form, therefore, lies all 
in expression. _ 

- The third ingredient, which has more power 
than either colour or form, he calls expression, and 
observes, that it is only the expression of the ten- 
der and kind passions that gives beauty; that all 
the cruel and unkind ones add to deformity ; and 
that, on this account, good nature may very just- 
ly be said to be the best feature, even in the finest 
face. Modesty, sensibility, and sweetness, blend- 
ed together, so as either to enliven or to correct 
each other, give almost as much attraction as the 
passions are capable of adding to a very pretty 
face. 

It is owing, says the author, to the great force 
of pleasingness which attends all the kinder pas- 
sions, that lovers not only seem, but really are, 
more beautiful to each other than they are to the 
rest of the world; because, when they are toge- 
ther, the most pleasing passions are more frequent- 
ly exerted in each of their faces than they are in 
either before the rest of the world. There is then, 
as a French author very well expresses it, a soul 
upon their countenances, which does not appear 
when they are ah ent from one another, or even in 
company that lays a restraint »pon their features. 

VOL. II. - QL 
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_ ‘Fhere is a great difference in the same face, ac- 
cording as the person is ina better or a worse hu- 
mour, or more or less lively. The best complex- 
ion, the finest features, and the exactest shape, 
without any thing of the mind expressed in the 
face, is insipid and unmoving. The finest eyes in 
the world, with an excess of malice or rage in 
them, will grow shocking. The passions can give 
beauty without the assistance of colour or form, 
and také it away where these have united most 
strongly to give it; and therefore this part of 
beauty is greatly superior to the other two. 

The last and noblest part of beauty is grace, 
which the author thinks undefinable. 

Nothing causes love so generally and irresistibly 
as grace. Therefore, in the mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans, the Graces were the constant 
attendants of Venus the goddess of love. Grace 
is like the cestus of the same goddess, which was 
supposed to comprehend every thing that was 
winning and engaging, and to create love by a se- 
cret and inexplicable force, like that of some ma- 
gical charm. 

There are two kinds of grace, the majestic and 
the familiar; the first more commanding, the last 
more delightful and engaging. The Grecian 
Painters and Sculptors used ‘to express the for- 
mer most strongly in the looks and attitudes of 
their Minervas, and the latter ig, those of Venus. 
This distinction is, marked in he description of 
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the personages of Virtue and Pleasure in the an- 
cient fable of the Choice of Hercules. 


Graceful, but each with different grace they move, 
This striking sacred awe, that softer winning love. 


In the persons of Adam and Eve in Paradise, 
Milton has made the same distinction. 


For contemplation he, and valour formed, 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. 
e 


Though grace be so difficult to be defined, there 
are two things that hold universally with relation 
to it. First, There is no grace without motion ; 
some genteel or pleasing motion, either of the 
whole body or of some limb, or at least some fea- 
ture. Hence, in the face, grace appears only on 
those features that are moveable, and change with 
the various emotions and sentiments of the mind, 
such as the eyes and eye-brows, the mouth and 
parts adjacent. When Venus appeared to her son 
féneas in disguise, and, after some conversation 
with him, retired, it was by the grace of her mo- 
tion in retiring that he discovered her to be truly 
a goddess. 


Dixit, et avertens rosea cervice refulsit, 
_Ambrosieque come divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere ; pedes vestis defluxit ad imos ; 

Et vera incessu patuit dea. Ille, ubi matrem 
Agnovit, &c. 


A second observation is, That there can be no 
grace with impropriety, or that nothing can be 
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graceful that is not adapted to the character and 
situation of the person. 

From these observations, which appear to me to 
be just, we may, I think, conclude, that grace, as 
far as it is visible, consists of those motions, either 
of the whole body, or of a part or feature, which 
express the most perfect propriety of conduct and 
sentiment in an amiable character. 

Those motions must be different in different 
character$ ; they must vary with every variation 
of emotion and sentiment ; they may express ei- 
ther dignity or respect, confidence or reserve, love 
or just resentment, esteem or indignation, zeal or 
indifference. Every passion, sentiment, or emo- 
tion, that in its nature and degree is just and pro- 
per, and corresponds perfectly with the character 
of the person, and with the occasion, is what we 
may call the soul of grace. The body or visible 
part consists of those motions and features which 
give the true and unaffected expression of this 
soul. 

Thus, I think, all the ingredients of human 
beauty, as they are. enumerated and described by 
this ingenious author, terminate in expression: 
They either express some perfection of the body, 
as a part of the man, and an instrument of the 
mind, or some amiable quality or attribute of the 
mind itself. 

It cannot indeed be denied, thag, the expression 
of a fine countenance may be unftiaturally disjoin- 
ed from the amiable qualities which it naturally 
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expresses: But we presume the contrary, till we 
have clear evidence ; and even then, we pay ho- 
mage to the expression, as we do to the throne 
when it happens to be unworthily filled. — 

Whether what I have offered, to shew that all 
the beauty of the objects of sense is borrowed, and 
derived from the beauties of mind which it ex- 
presses or suggests to the imagination, be well 
founded or not; I hope this terrestrial Venus will 
not be deemed less worthy of the homage which 
has always been paid to her, by being conceived 
more nearly allied to the celestial, than she has 
commonly been represented. 

-To make an end of this subject, taste seems to 
be progressive as man is. Children, when refresh- 
ed by sleep, and at ease from pain and hunger, 
are disposed to attend to the objects about them ; 
they are pleased with brilliant colours, gaudy or- 
naments, regular forms, cheerful countenances, 
noisy mirth, and glee. Such is the taste of child- 
hood, which we must conclude to be given for 
wise purposes. A great part of the happiness of 
that period of life 1s derived from it ; and there- 
fore it ought to be indulged. It leads them to. 
attend to objects which they may afterwards find 
worthy of their attention. It puts them upon ex- 
erting their infant faculties of body and mind, 
which, by such exertions, are daily strengthened 
and inaproved. __.. 

As they advance i in years and in understanding, 
other beauties attract their attention, which, by 
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their novelty or superiority, throw a shade upon 
those they formerly admired. They delight in 
feats of agility, strength and art; they love those 
that excel in them, and strive to equal them. In 
the tales and fables they hear, they begin to dis- 
cern beauties of mind. Some characters and ac- 
tions appear lovely, others give disgust. The in- 
tellectual and moral powers begin to open, and, 
if cherished by favourable circumstances, advance 
gradually*in strength, till they arrive at. that de- 
gree of perfection, to which human nature, in its 
present state, is limited. 

In our progress from infancy to maturity, our 
faculties open in a regular order appointed by na- 
ture; the meanest first; those of more dignity in 
‘succession, until the moral and rational powers 
finish the man. Every faculty furnishes new no- 
tions, brings new beauties into view, and enlarges 
the province of taste ; so that we may say, there 
is a taste of childhood, a taste of youth, and a 
manly taste. Each is beautiful in its season ; but 
not so much so, when carried beyond its season. 
Not that the man ought to dislike the things that 
»please the child, or the youth, but to put less va- 
Jue upon them, compared with other beauties, with 
which he ought to be acquainted. 

Our moral and rational powers justly claim do- 
minion over the whole man. Even taste is not 
exempted from their authority ;.it must be sub- 
ject to that authority in every case wherein we 
pretend to reason or dispute about matters of 
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taste; it is the voice of reason that our love or our. 
admiration ought to be proportioned. to the merit 
of the object. When it is not grounded on real 
worth, it must be the effect of constitution, or of 
some habit or casual association. A fond mother 
may see a beauty in her darling child, or a fond 
author in his work, to which the rest of the world 
are blind.:. In such cases, the affection is pre-en- 
gaged, and, asit were, bribes the judgment, to 
make the object worthy of that affection. For the 
mind cannot be easy in putting a value upon an 
object beyond what it conceives to be due. When 
affection is not carried away by some natural or 
acquired bias, it naturally is and ought to be led 
by the judgment. 

As, in the division which I have followed of our 
intellectual powers, I mentioned moral perception 
and consciousness, the reader may expect that 
some reason should be given, why they are not 
treated of in this place. 

_ As to consciousness ; what I think necessary to 
be said upon it has been already said, Essay VI, 

Chap. 5. As to the faculty of moral perception, | 
it is indeed a most important part of human: un- 
derstanding, and well worthy.of the most atten- 
tive consideration, since without it we could have 
no conception of right and wrong, of duty and 
moral obligation, and since the first principles of 
morals, upon which all moral reasoning must be 
grounded, are its immediate dictates; but as it is 
an active as well as an intellectual power, and has 
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